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INTRODUCTION 



DmndSpener 
ittiversity of Texas at Austin 



One of the primary purposes of this introduction is to give read- 
ers a sense of the contents of this book by more clearly defining and 
establishing parameters for the topic contained in its title. Adult 
Biliteracy in the United States. Another puri:)ose is to provide a 
sociopolitical framework within which to place the discussions con- 
tained in individual chapters. A third purpose is to introduce readers 
to issues that individual authors discuss, hi attempting to accom- 
plish the first two purposes. 1 have simplified some important issues 
in the interest of presenting a clear and readily comprehensible 
overview for the book. It must be noted, however, that adult biliteracy 
in this country' is a complex matter, and any attempt to simplify 
important issues leads inevitably to distortions in the picture one 
develops. 1 hope that any perceived distortions in this summarv* will 
be cleared up as one reads subsequent chapters in this volume. 

Defining the Parameters of Adult Biliteracy in the United States 

Put in the simplest way possible, the term biliteracy refers to 
reading and writing in two languages. Because two languages are 
involved, biliteracy is inseparably linked to the term i^ilingaalisni, 
which The American Heritage Dictiiniary of the Ii'nglish Language 
defines as "habitual use of two languages, especially in speaking'' 
(Morris. 19"'3). With regard to modern, living languages (as opposed 
to certain classical languages such as Latin), it is typically the case 
that reading and writing a given language presupposes some profi- 
ciency in speaking it and understanding it when it is spoken. As a 
result, it is practically impossible to discuss the phenomenon of 
bUiteracy in a sensible way without at the same time discussing 
bUingnalisni and the many issues surrounding oral language use 
that bilingualism implies. With regard to how the term biliteracy is 
used in this book, we can go further and say that what is implied by 
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the term bilingualism is contained within the term biliteracy. In 
other words, biliteracy is bilingualism plus reading and writing in 
both languages. 

Biliteracy ma>' be discussed with reference to individuals, commu- 
nities and their institutions, or educational approaches. It can refer 
to the abilities of individual people to speak, read, and write in two 
different languages. It can also be used to refer to communities 
(from villages to nations to multinational or global communities) 
where materials are read and written in two different languages, 
whether or not many individuals in those communities are them- 
selves bililerate. With regard to educational approaches, biliteracy 
can be used to describe attempts to develop literac)' in two different 
languages either simultaneously or sequentially. All three of these 
aspects of biliteracy are discussed in this volume, though not neces- 
sarih' by each author in each chapter. 

A book on adult biliteracy in the United States could potentially 
deal with \'irlualh' any adult or group of adults who read and write 
any two languages in any setting in the countn\ no matter how 
small the group or how limited the use of the languages. As is often 
the case, h(n\'ever, both more and less are meant b>' the term 
biliteracy than immediateh' comes to mind. This book does not, for 
example, address itself to biliteracy among native English speakers, 
instead, the biliteracy discussed in this book refers to second lan- 
guage literacy' in Hnglish plus literacy in the mother tongue of one 
of the many ethnolinguistic minority groups residing in the United 
States. While it may be true that biliteracy has considerable potential 
value to native speakers of English in the United States, these native 
English speakers are not often particularly disadvantaged by being 
literate onh' in English. Adult members of linguistic minorities, on 
the other hand, frequenth' are substantially disadvantaged in U.S. 
society if they arc not literate in English, even if they are literate in 
their mother tongue. 11ie chapters in this book are all, to vailing 
degrees, written u ith this fact as the backdrop and generally portra\' 
biliteracy as at least part of a remedy to this disadvantage. At the 
same time, the book not only discusses language issues related to 
biliteracy, but also considers those issues within the broader con- 
texts in wliich they occur. 




A Sociopolitical Framework for Biliteracy 

A combination of demographic, economic, linguistic, and educa- 
tional factors have led to increased interest in adult biliteracy in the 
United States and have presented many challenges for policy makers 
and educators. 

Demographic diversity: A fact of life in the United States 

The United States today is a multiracial, multicultural, and multi- 
lingual nation. It has been so since its inception and will continue to 
be so for the foreseeable future. Though English is thoroughly estab- 
lished as the language of commerce, government, and cross-cultural 
communication, it has always interfaced with a plethora of other 
languages spoken, read, and written both by newcomers and by the 
peoples who occupied the North American continent since before 
Anglo settlers arrived. Massive immigration to the United States has 
been a constant of 2()th-centur)' life in spite of \'ari()us legislative 
attempts to curtail or control it, and 1990 census data indicate that 
this phenomenon has greatly intensified as the country' prepares to 
enter the 21st centur\' (see Macias, this volume). Racial, cultural, 
and linguistic diversification of the U.S. population is fast on the 
rise. While the preeminence ol English inside the countn' is most 
assuredi\' not threatened in an)* immediate wa\' by this process, the 
question of oral and written communication among residents of the 
United States becomes more problematic. 

The competitive stance of the United States in the world 
economy: Adult literacy in the context of neiv concerfis 
about the workforce 

Also more problematic in recent years has been the world eco- 
nomic standing of the United States. As a truly global econonn- has 
evolved since the end of World War 11, the United States has faced 
increasing competition from rival industrialized nations in Europe 
and Asia, and the abilii)' of U.S. firms to dominate trade in many 
markets has llagged. While this relative economic decline of the 
United Slates in the world economy can be attributed to a variety of 
causes, business and government leaders have pointed to one cause 
in particular that concerns us here: the relatively low literacy levels 
of large numbers of workers and potential workers in the national 
economy. (See, e.g., Johnston <^ J^acker, 198"': Mississippi Literacy 
I'oundation. 1989.) These leaders believe that it will be necessaiy to 
raise the iiterac\ levels of millions of adult and young adult workers 
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if lis. firms are to reach the higher levels of productivit)' and effi^ 
cicncy made possible b>' new technologies and made necessary' by 
foreign competition. President Bush made the advancement of adult 
literacy one of the cornerstones of his education policy, and the 
educational establishment began working during his administration 
to make the achievement of this goal possible. 

Literacy education and the linguistic diversity 
of the ivorkforce 

The literacy picture, however, is complicated by the demographic 
factors discussed above, particularly by the increasing linguistic di- 
versity of the United States population. A substantial percentage of 
those adults identified by the U.S. Departments of Education and 
Labor as being insufficiently literate to function effectively with gov- 
ernment and business institutions are not fully proficient speakers of 
Hnglish. Since literacy in a modern language typically requires some 
degree of spoken proficiency, educational programs designed to pro- 
mote literacy and basic skills in English must either (a) assume that 
learners already possess a minimum threshold of spoken proficiency 
in English or (b) promote the acquisition of spoken English and its 
communicative functions. Clearh*, English as a second language (ESL) 
classes will play a major role in advancing the literacy of a growing 
number of immigrant adults and youth in the U.S. labor force. 

If providing ESL classes were a sufficient answer to the question, 
"How can educators best advance literacy among language minorit)- 
adults and their families?", the title of this book would probably be 
IISL in the rnitcd States, instead of Biliteracy in the United States. 
More and more literacy researchers and educators, however, are 
finding that the answer is not quite that simple. For one thing, while 
it is known that many nonnative English speakers seem not to be 
functionally literate in English, it is not known how literate they are 
in other languages. Typical ESL classes assume limited spoken profi- 
eiencN' in English: they also typically assume some minimum ability 
to use reading and writing skills to learn English in a classroom 
situation, even when the emphasis of instruction is on the acquisi- 
tion of oral language. In other words, to take full advantage of ESL 
instruction, adult learners must already he literate to some extent in 
their native language. What, then, is to be done about the student 
enrolling in an l:sL class who docs not meet this minimum require- 
menl? A few years prior to President Bush^s announcement of his 
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adult literacy goals, implementation of the educational provisions of 
the 1986 Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) brought this 
question into sharp relief for adult ESL educators nationwide 

IRCA offered undocurr .nted immigrants and refugees who had 
resided in the United States continuously since before Januar}' 1, 
1982, tile opportunity to become legal permanent residents of the 
Tnited States through participation in what came to be known as 
the amnesty program. With some specific exceptions (see Terdy & 
Spener, 1990), legal permanent residence status would be awarded 
only to those previously undocumented persons who demonstrated 
either (a) the abilit\ to speak and write English and a knowledge of 
r.S. histor)' and civics (as measured by a test) (b) progress toward 
acquiring that abi!it\' and knowledge. Satisfactory' progress came to 
be defined as completion of 40 hours of a 6()-hou. course of instruc- 
tion in HSL and 1>.S. history' and civics that had been certified by the 
huniigration and iNaturali/ation Ser\'ice. Hundreds of thousands of 
students enrolled in these amnesty classes all over the United States, 
the majorit\ having never previously enrolled in adult ESL classes. 

In many cities, adult basic educatioti systems suddenly found them- 
sehes swamped with a new student population they were not ad- 
equate!) prepared to ser\'e. Not only were they faced with the daunt- 
ing tasks of establishing administrative procedures, developing cur- 
ricula, and recruiting qualified teachers in a short amount of time, 
they were also faced with the new challenge of how best to trans- 
mit specific content knowledge about the United States to students 
who did not speak, read, write, or understand English. This was the 
first time that adult education systems were required to teach spe- 
cific subject area content to limited-English-proficient adults on a 
massive scale. One obvious option was to design courses that were 
bilingual in nature, with ESL instruction offered in conjunction with 
content area instruction in the students' native language. Here, how- 
ever, the question of literate ability in the adult students' native 
language came into oiay. 

hi the state of California, for example, v^ here l.C) million potential 
participants in the amnesty program resided (by far the largest num- 
ber of any state), an assessment of the English ability and educa- 
tional background of 2C^S,()0() amnesty students was conducted at 
the time of their initial enrollment in amnesty classes.*^ The assess- 
ment Ibund. among other things, that 8S*^. of those students assessed 
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in English would have difficulty in '^reading basic warning or safety 
signs or filling out a simple job application," and that the median 
level of formal education completed in the native language in the 
countr)' of origin was only 6.5 years (Comprehensive Adult Student 
Assessment System, 1990). The number of )'ears of formal education 
completed is only an indirect measure of literate ability, yet this 
finding c.*i\ie as no surprise to many educators in amnesty programs 
who had already learned from difficult experience that large num- 
bers of students in their amnesty classes had extremely limited lit- 
eracy skills in their native language as well as in English. Thus, the 
bilingual solution was turning out to be inadequate as well, since 
the formal learning of subject area content was also dependent to a 
large extent on students already having a minimum threshold of 
reading and writing skills in their native language. More and more 
adult ESL teachers and administrators were coming to believe that 
the extent to which students were literate in their native language 
played a large role in deteniiining their educational future in the 
United States. 

Regardless of its quality. 60 hours of instaiction— the maximum 
number of hours for the above-described amnest}' classes — is an 
impossibly short amount of time to achieve significant gains in spo- 
ken English proficiency, much less in English literacy; neither does 
it allow for any but the most superficial treatment of the histon^ and 
government of the United States. The importance of the instruc- 
tional approach and language of instruction used in these classes 
should therefore not be exaggerated. The long-teim importance of 
instructional approach and medium of instruction became evident 
later, as many "amnestied" students continued to enroll in adult 
education courses even after they had fulfilled the educational re- 
quirements IRCA had imposed for obtaining legal permanent resi- 
dence. Administrators of adult education programs began to find 
that tlieir amnesty students wished to continue their education botli 
in ESL classes and through other kinds of training, such as vocational 
education and computer classes. How to make instruction in these 
classes accessible to immigrant students with low levels of both 
spoken English proficiency and literacy in their native language con- 
tinued to preoccupy adult educators in many locales. 

In fairness to the ESL profession, it must be noted that methods 
and materials have been developed for combining the teaching of 
initial literac)' and oral language in ESL classrooms without depend- 
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ing on literacy ability in the native language or on use of the native 
language in class (see, e.g., Bell & Bumaby, 1984; Haverson & Haynes, 
1982). Methods and materials have also been developed for K-12 
instmction that promote the acquisition of spoken and written Eng- 
lish by limited-English-protlcient pupils through instaiction in spe- 
cific content areas such as math, science, and social studies (see, for 
example, iMohan, 1986; Crandall, 1987). It would thus be inaccurate 
to state that using students' native language to teach initial literacy 
and specific subject content was or is the only option available to 
adult educators. 

It must also be said, however, that although EvSL literacy ana 
content-area methods and materials do exist, there does not exist 
sufficient research evidence to suggest that these methods and mate- 
rials are superior to some combination of ESL and native language 
instruction. Research evidence with both school children and adults 
does suggest, however, that the stronger the language and literacy 
abilities of learners in their native language, the more likely it is that 
they will develop similarly strong language and literacy abilities in 
English (Burtoff, 1985; Collier, 1989; Cummins, 1981, 1984; Robson, 
1982). It is this evidence that has led a growing number of literacy 
practitioners and researchers to look at ways of promoting literacy 
in the native language (or, to use an alternate term, the mother 
tongue) of language minority adults living in the United States. (For 
a synopsis of trends in native language literacy for adults, see 
Rivera, 1990.) 

If an individua. iio is literate in his or her mother tongue is more 
likely to become a proficient speaker, reader, and writer of English 
than one who is illiterate in the mother tongue, and if in turn such 
proficiency and literacy in the English language increases that 
individual's potential to be a skilled and productive worker in the 
U.S. economy, then a rationale for biliteraey as both an educational 
goal and an instructional approach for language minority adults can 
be conscientiously made. We must speak of biliteraey even if learn- 
ing to read and write in the native language is thought to ser\'e no 
other purpose than to promote the subsequent goal of acquiring 
English literacy. One presumably does not cease to be literate in 
one's native language upon becoming literate in English— one ar- 
rives at a state of biliteraey; that is, being simultaneously, though not 
necessarily equally, literate in two languages. 
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Biliteracy educatiofij Job trainings and promoting the social 
mobility of language minority adults 

There is a growing realization in adult education that language 
minoritv' adults have educational needs and interests that go beyond 
the acquisition of spoken and written English (see, e.g., Kalmar, 
1992). Bilingual education programs were put in place for non-English- 
speaking children in the public schools so that they could be taught 
other subjects, such as math, in their native language while they 
were learning English. Wh)' not do the same for adults who, as 
things now stand in many cities across the countr\\ must postpone 
their participation in job training programs until that "someday" 
when their English literacy and spoken proficiency have developed 
sufficiently to allow them to benefit from training provided only 
in English? 

Despite their high levels of motivation to learn English, that some- 
day never comes for many language minority adults. Spoken profi- 
ciency and literacy in a second language take man>' years to develop 
even under ideal conditions; for many immigrant adults, the condi- 
tions are far from ideal and ma\^ tend toward the inadequate, hi 
addition to the difficulty of finding time to study English each day 
after family and work responsibilities are taken care of, both immi- 
grants and U.S.-born limited English speakers too often find them- 
selves working low-skill, low-wage jobs where they either work pri- 
marily alongside other immigrants (with whom they interact in their 
shared native language or in their limited English) or at jobs where 
they are required to engage in only limited verbal communication 
with anyone. The potential for them to acquire English informally 
through interaction with native English speakers is thus limited as 
well. Denying access to job-related training by making it available 
only to literate, proficient English speakers (native or not) only com- 
pounds the problem of lack of contact with English by making it 
more difficult for language minority adults to break into higher skilled 
jobs where they are more likely to interact with native English speak- 
ers. It also runs counter to the stated goals of U.S. government and 
business leaders to improve the competitiveness of U.S. firms in the 
world market by increasing the skill levels of the nation's workers. 

The economic value of fluency and literacy in non-English 
languages 

In describing how it has come to be that biliteracy has gained 
some currency at the level of setting educational policy, I have 
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focused on the economic value to U.S. scciery of a skilled, English- 
literate workforce, and how educational programs for language mi- 
norities have attempted to contribute to that value. This focus ig- 
nores the practical value of native language literac)' in and of itself, 
not just as a bridge to English, in the United States, many language 
minorit)^ communities in numerous cities and regions are sufficicntl)' 
large that governmental, commercial, and cultural activities involv- 
ing literacy are conducted in non-English languages; so to some 
extent, at least, literac)' in those languages constitutes a marketable 
commodity within those communities. In addition, as economic pro- 
duction becomes increasingly globalized, we should witness a grow- 
ing demand for U.S. workers who are literate in the languages of 
countries with which the United States trades or in which U.S. com- 
panies produce goods. The value in the world economy of being 
Hueni and literate in a language other than English cannot be de- 
nied. In fact, its value has not historically been denied in the United 
States if the individual possessing that ability is a native speaker of 
English. Perhaps the time has come for native speakers of other 
languages to have the value of their non-English language 
abilities recognized. 

Non-economic aspects of literacy 

The economically focused picture I have painted above presents 
literacy as highly functional for overall society, but ignores questions 
of the many non-economic purposes to which individuals and spe- 
cific groups within society mighi wish to put literacy. It also fails to 
take into account how literac)' learners might participate in setting 
their own agendas for becoming more literate, including deciding 
what kinds of educational programs involving which languages could 
best sene their interests (which may in fact conHicl at times with 
the interests of the business, government, and educational establish- 
ments), A number of authors in this volume (e.g., Walsh and 
Weinstein-Shr) address these non-economic issues. 

Moreover, the picture 1 have presented gi()s.ses over some key 
aspects of the nature of literacy it.self. iTom the way I have used the 
term throughout this introduction, it might be a.ssumed that (a) 
being literate is a plus or minus condition for any given individual: 
(b) literacy is a single .set of reading and writing skills, acquired 
through .schooling, that may be used equally well in a multitude of 
unrelated situations; and (c) literacy is generally coniixirable from 
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language to language, so that i: means the same tiling to be literate 
in Spanish, Arabic, or English. These assumptions, in the view of 
many researchers today, are gross distortions of the nature of lit- 
eracy in human society. Literacy (and, by extension, biliteracy) is 
now recognized as a complex continuum of skills and abilities ac- 
quired and practiced in a variety of sociolinguistic contexts (not just 
school contexts), involving a number of distinct types of texts tied 
to these contexts (see, e.g.. Heath, 1983; Hornberger, 1989; Kirsch, 
1990; Street, 1984). The authors of the remaining chapters in this 
book dedicate themselves to the challenge of investigating and illu- 
minating this complexity. It is hoped that the knowledge and expe- 
riences they share will inform policies affecting the education of 
language minority adults in such a way that these policies will be 
consonant with the real-life experiences and aspirations of language 
minority adults and their families. 

Chapters in lliis Book 

The essays in this volume constitute the proceedings of a two-day 
research symposium-— /^/7/Yc^mc)v Theory and P;Y^r//cv— convened 
in Washington, DC in Januan- 1991 by the National Clearinghouse 
on Literacy Education and made possible by a grant from the Will- 
iam and Flora Hewlett Foundation. The iiuthors approach the theme 
of adult biliterac)- from a variet>' of theoretical, research, and prac- 
tice-based perspe 'tives. It is hoped that readers of this volume will 
include theorists, researchers, and practitioners, as well as others 
wMth a more general interest in the topic. While most of the chap- 
ters limit their discussions to biliteracy as it relates to adults, some 
chapters describe learning situations involving adolescents and school- 
age children. Authors of these chapters were invited to contribute 
to this volume based on the belief that the situations they describe 
have strong implications for the education of language minorit)' adults 
as well. 

(Chapters I, 2, and 3 address primarily the question of linguistic 
diversity in the United States and its implications for the education 
of language minority adults. In Chapter 1, Reynaldo ; laeias of the 
University of California, Santa Barbara discusses the histon- of col- 
lecting data on language diversity and literacy in this counliy, in- 
cluding a description of the design and methods of the most current 
effort at data collection, the National Adult Literacy Suney, con- 
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ducted by the National Center on Education Statistics. In Chapter 2, 
Arnulfo Ramirez of Louisiana State IJniversit)' examines biliteracy 
from a language-planning perspective and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of biliteracy planners taking into account such sociolinguistic 
factors as language variety, language style and register, language 
attitudes, and language choice. Walt Wolfram of North Carolina State 
Universit)', in Chapter 3, discusses bidialectalism in the United States, 
examining the case of Standard and Black Vernacular Englishes and 
the teaching of reading to African-American children in the 
public schools. 

hi Chapters 4 and 5, Marcia Farr of the Universit}' of Illinois- 
Chicago and Gail Weinstein-Shr of San Francisco State lJniversit}% 
respectively, discuss biliteracy with regard to the cultural practices 
and life concerns of language minority immigrant families. Farr places 
her description of the family literacy practices of a Mexican social 
network in Chicago within a theoretical framework defining literacy. 
Weinstein-Shr presents her recommendations for a research and prac- 
tice agenda for family literacy as she shares vignettes from the expe- 
riences of people involved in Project LEIF, an educational project 
serving Philadelphia's Southeast Asian refugee community'. 

The remaining chapters focus, to greater or lesser extents, on the 
experiences of different groups of people learning literacy in differ- 
ing contexts. Chapter 6, by Tomas zVlario Kalmar of Lesley College in 
Cambridge, MA, relates the work of 19th-centur\' British philologist 
Henr\' Sweet and a 9th-centur\' medieval glossar\' to both the nas- 
cent biliteracy of 2()th-centur\' Mexican migrant workers in the or- 
chards of southern Illinois and the role that Christian missionaries 
played in a post-revolutionary biliteracy campaign in the Tarascan 
region of Mexico's Michoacan state in the 1930s. Not incidentally, 
the Mexican migrant workers discussed in this chapter were largely 
ethnic larascans from Michoacan who were in the process of writ- 
ing their own biliterate glossaries. 

In Chapter "'^ Nancy Flornberger and Joel Ilardman of the l^niver- 
sit>' of Pennsylvania present elements of their ethnographic research 
on the instructional practices followed in a Cambodian HSL class and 
a Puerto Rican (JFD program. They analyze their findings with re- 
spect lo Hornberger s theoretical model for examining the various 
dimensions of biliteracy (Hornberger, 1989) and with respect to two 
competing models characterizing the nature of literacy: the autono- 
mous and ideological models (Street, 198 1). 
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Chapter 8 describes Project On/las, a project linking geographi- 
cally dispersed classes of language minority schoolchildren and their 
parents through the use of satellite computer networking technol- 
og}^ Authors Dennis Savers of New York University and Kristin Brown 
of University of San lYancisco describe the effectiveness of the ap- 
proach in terms of increasing parental in\'olvement in their children's 
schooling, improving the self-esteem of members of language minor- 
ity families, changing language attitudes, and engaging both parents 
and children in meaningful writing activities in two languages. 

The authors of (Chapter 9, Beth Warren, Ann Roseber)-, and Faitli 
Cx)nant of the Technical Education Research (Center in Bostoti, see 
tlie process of becoming literate as the successive appropriation of 
different thematic discourses, irrespective of the language in which 
these discourses take place, hi this chapter they describe th<f experi- 
ences of a group of language minority students in a high school 
basic skills class as they struggle to master scientific discourse, that 
is, learning to think about and explore the world as professional 
scientists do. 

hi the final chapter, C^atherine Walsh of the University of Massa- 
chusetts-Boston examines her own beliefs about literacy with re- 
gard to her work with Latino high school students labeled "at risk" 
of dropping out by their Boston-area school. Her account describes 
the efforts of these students to come to grips with their own iuen- 
tity and to express themselves as they collectively write a 
"pliotonover' based on their school experiences, hi concluding, she 
points to the importance of critical pedagogy for making evident, to 
teacher and student alike, "the complex significance of language 
and literacy, and the conditions, relationships, and practices that 
surround their use and development." 



Notes 

' Throughout this volume, we use terms such as "Hnglisli as a 
second language learners," "Second language literacy." and so on, 
recognizing that for some speakers English may be a second, third, 
or fourth language. 

-According to the (Comprehensive Adult Student yVssessnient Sys- 
tem (CASAS), these ()()() students were "predominantly Hispanic 
(98%) and between the ages of 2S and ^i-i ("^(VNO. . . . Men and 
12 Adult Bilitcrac) in the l iiittd Stales 
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women were represented almost equally (51% and 49%). . . . Most 
students were from Mexico (85%) and spoke Spanish as their native 
language (98%)^' (CASAS, 1990, p. 2). 
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CHAPTER 1 

Inheriting Sins While Seeking 
Absolution: Language Diversity and 
National Statistical Data Sets 

Reynaldo F. Macias 
I niversity of California. Santa Barf)ara 

lindcrstanding the literacy of the T.S, population has been a 
stniggle for researchers, educators, and policymakers for most of 
the 20th centuPk'. Despite several national surveys over the last 20 
years, our knowledge is skimpy at best and limited to English lit- 
eracy. (Complicating the literacy situation is the increased linguistic 
diversity of the nation. 

iMeasuring Literacy in a Linguistically Diverse Population 

in 1980. there were 28 million people age 5 years and older who 
lived in households where a non-English language (NEL) was spo- 
ken. About 23 million of them actually spoke a non-English language 
themselves, and about half of these people spoke Spanish (see 
Table 1). In the subsequent 10 years, the Hispanic and Asian popula- 
tion (with large numbers of speakers of non-English languages) in- 
creased by much greater percentages than the general population: 
53% and 108% respectively, compared to 10% for the general popu- 
lation (see Table 2). The number of people age 5 years and older 
who spoke languages other than English increased 38.6% from 
22.973.4 10 to 31.844.9""9. between 19M) and 1990 (see Tables 1 
and 3). 'Hie total population S years and older increased 9.6"o during 
that time. Tlie niunber of Spanish speakers 5 years and older increased 
S(VJi>. from 1 1. 1 1 ':'.(>()(> to 1"'.34S.(K>4 (see Table 4). Over four fifths of 
this growlh was in the adult, not the school-age population. 



1 would like to thank .several people for providing helpful eomnienls on an earlier 
draft of thi.s e^say; David Spener. Dougla.s Rhodes. Irwin Kinseh. Ann Jungeblut. 
and Hannah fingeret. 
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Table 1 

Bilingual /Abilities of Selected Language Groups ty Pge, for the U.S., 


1980 




Total NEL Speakers 


Bilinguals 


NEL Monol 


inguals 




N 


% (Col/Row) 


N 


% (Col/Row) 


N % (Col /Row) 


5-17 yrs 














All rm-Ehglish 
Languages 




100 .0% 
100.0% 


3,875,536 


100.0% 
85.6% 


653,562 


100.0% 
14 .4% 


Spanish 


2,947,051 


65.1% 
100.0% 


2,474,619 


63.9% 
84.0% 


427,432 


72.3% 
16 .0% 


Other NEL 


1 ^09 O/IT 
1 , jO£, , U4 / 


100.0% 




88.6% 


181,130 


27.7% 
ii . 4? 


18+ yrs 














All NEL 


18,444,312 


100.0% 
100.0% 


14,801,370 


100.0% 
80.2% 


3,642,942 


100.0% 
19.8% 


Spanish 


8,170,555 


44.3% 
100.0% 


5,879,301 


39.7% 
72.0% 


2,291,254 


62.9% 
28.0% 


Other NEL 


10,273,757 


55.7% 
100.0% 


8,922,069 


60.3% 
86.8% 


1,351,688 


37.1% 
13.2% 


5+ yrs 














All NEL 


22,973,410 


100.0% 
100.0% 


18,676,906 


100.0% 
81.3% 


4,296,504 


100.0% 
18.7% 


Spanish 


11,117,606 


'18.4% 
100.0% 


8,353,920 


44.7% 
75.1% 


2,763,686 


64.3% 
24.9% 


Other NEL 


11,855,804 


51.6% 
100.0% 


10,322,986 


55.3% 
87.1% 


1,532,818 


35.7% 
12.9% 



Source: Data are frcm U.S. Bureau of the Census, (1982, ^fe^rch) , Provasicnal social and eccnanic 
estijTates fron the 1980 Ceasus. (EWT-BO-Sl) . Washingftcn, DC: U9GP0. Table P-2. 



NXe; R^lingaTc; vjere ccnstructed ty taking those vsho 'speak a language otlier ti^n Elrglish at hane" 
and also 'spoakEngli^vjell or very well.' Non-El^lishrrcnolinguals were ocnstructed ty taking 
those vsix> 'speak a language other than Elrglish at hxu' and also 'speak Ehglish not well or not 
a:all.' 
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Tab]e2 

Population Change Between 1980 & 1990 by Race & Ethnicity, U.S. 



1980 1990 Change 





N 


% 




N 


% 




N 


Increase 


% of 
change 


Ibtal 

Populac ion 


:26,545,805 


100 


0% 


248,709,873 


100 


0% 


22,164,068 




8% 


100.0% 




188, 3*^1, 622 


B3 


1% 


:?9,b8b,070 




3% 




6 


C% 


51. C% 


Black 


26,495,025 




7% 


29,986,060 




1% 


3,491,035 


13 


2% 


15.6% 


Amerindian 


1,420,400 




6% 


1,959,234 


0 


3% 


538,834 


37 


9% 


2.4% 


Asian i 
rtoficlsl. 


3,500,439 


J. 


5% 


7,273,662 


2 


9% 


3,773,223 


107 


8% 


17.0% 


Other 


6,758,319 


3 


0% 


9.804,847 


3 


9% 


3,046,528 


45 


1% 


13.7% 


Hispanic 


14,608,673 


6 


4% 


22,354,059 


q 


0% 


"^,745,386 


53 


0% 


34.9% 



.7»x:rces: Data are from the 1990 Census Sunnary Tape file, lA, The data u'are obtained from the U.S. 

■rensus 3LjTBaij .^lonal Office. Los Angeles, C^. Also see 'J.S. Bureau of the Census 1?91, April . 



Table 3 

Bilingual Abilities of Non- English- Language Speakers, 
by Age, for U.S., l990 




Total rJH 


L Speakers 


Biiingpjals 




NEL Mono 1 i ngua 1 s 






%(COl/ROW) 


N 


%(Col/ 


ROW) 


N 


%lCol.'Row) 


5-1? yrs 


6,322,934 


19.9% 
100.0% 


5,415,371 


21 
85 


5% 
6% 


907,563 


13.6% 
14 .4% 


18-^ yrs 


25.522,045 


80.1% 
100.0% 


19,757,407 


78 
77 


5% 
4% 


5,764.638 


86.4% 
22.6% 


5+ yrs 


31.844,979 


100.0% 
100.0% 


25.172,778 


100 
79 


0% 
0% 


6,672,201 


100.0% 
21.0% 



."ixirce: [Uita ore fiTin U.S. Doreau of the Cersus. 1992, Special t.abLJaticr. 1990 CFH-L-96. Tables ETSO- 
?. 4 , ore r^: luinqijarje use and English ability, PGrocns 5 voars and o^'er; 5- 17 yriirs; and 18 '/cars 
andc/er. ty state: 1990Ceni:us. Washington, DC: AuUior. 

M:xe: Fiilirgxils v^re ocnstrjcted by tcUdrn those v^ho 'spaak a lanqujoc oihor th^in Eiiglish at hem?" 

tTrialso '.^peakliTglishwedl ar\^ryvjeji.' ^^-EiTgiishmGnolinguais were cxnstroctcd by tokirjg 
-hoeev^ho a liingua^ cchL*r thun Ehglish at hone" and also 'rpeak Ehglii^h not. wU oi not 

^aU.' 
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Table 4 

Change in Number of Spanish Speakers 
Between 1980 & 1990, by Age, U.S. 




1980 1990 Change 






N % M % N Increase 


% of 
change 


5-17 yrs. 


947. 051 .-:6.5% ■;,:67,653 24.0% 1,220.602 «U.4% 


19.6% 


18+ yrs. 


8,170,555 13,177,411 76.0% 5,006,866 61.3% 


80.4% 


S^yrs. 


11,117,606 100. G% 17,345,064 100.0% 6,227,458 56.0% 


100.0% 



Source: 'sata for 1980 are ri'ar. U.S. 3i:iredu of r.he Census, 1982, hJarch. PrcvisiorBl social and eccnomic 
escintces from cine 1980 Cer^us, IrHT-RO-Sl) , V^bshirigtcn, DC: USGPO. TBble P-2, Data for 1990 
v^e taken frcm L'.S. BiLreau of Che Census. tl992) , Special tabulae icn 1990 CFH-L-96. Tables 
ED90-3, 4, and 5: language u.se and Ehglish ability. Persons 5 years and ©".-er; S-P years; and 18 
years and over, cy state: 1990 Census. v>ashingcon, DC: Author. 



Literacy, and particularly English literacy, is so important for suc- 
cess in this society that we should have the best possible description 
of the distribution of these abilities for the nation. But, despite the 
number of literacy surveys undertaken in this country over the last 
two decades, very little data have been produced or released on 
language minority adult literacy. In most instances, the sponsors have 
not taken the nation's ethnic or linguistic diversity into account in 
designing the studies or analyzing the data, other than to distinguish- 
ing between White and Black races. This leaves us with a skewed 
picture of the nature of literacy and its distribution within the na- 
tional population. When these studies have supplemental samples of 
ethnic minorities and there are lar^guage and literacy data related to 
these subsamples, these data are often not analyzed or studied, so 
they yield little of what they could contribute. A more specific focus 
on cultural/racial/linguistic diversity in the design and analysis of the 
studies would provide for a more detailed, accurate, and textured 
picture of literacy in the nation. Support for specific language and 
literacy analyses of extant data sets would also be useful in advancing 
our knowledge. 

This country is changing rapidly as a result of internal migration, 
external migration, and the differential rates of natural increase (births 
over deaths) among racial and cultural groups. National surveys moni- 
tor these changes and others. Descriptions of language and literacy 
characteristics are important in several ways, not the least of which is 
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that they help us define our national ...'tural identity. The recent 
debates over cultural literacy and common culture present different 
value positions and should be informed by survey data (see espe- 
cially the debates around Hirscli. 1987). Furthermore, national statis- 
tical studies ver)- often inform (not determine) national policies and 
programs. If language minority diversity is absent from these studies 
or is presented in a distorted manner, the policies and programs 
may not address the needs of these groups. 

One of the results of a distorted picture of the national diversity 
in languages and literuc)' is that wc tend to fill the gaps in our 
knowlc lge and understanding with ideological content, particularly 
with what 1 have called the Knglish language ideology (Macias, 1985a). 
This is manifested in adult literacy programs and services by the 
refusal of literac)' providers to sen-e adequately the needs of lan- 
guage minority adults, and sometimes their refusal to allow them 
etitiy into adult literacy programs. Ver>' often these programs refer 
language minority adults seeking literacy instruction to English as a 
second language (ESL) classes, without understanding that most of 
these classes teach oral Hnglish rather than English literacy. School 
districts often provide confusing reasons to justifv' the distinction 
that is often made between adult basic education (ABE) and adult 
[•SL programs (Kalniar. 1992). 

Finally, it is important to recognize the relationship of the na- 
tional data sets to local and qualitative research. In the past several 
\ears. major qualitative studies have reported on language and lit- 
eracy abilities and use among particular groups within the nation, 
riiese have helped advance our knowledge of literacy functions and 
uses as well as the relationship between community and school 
definitions of literacy. Yet, w^e do not have much information about 
liow these community literacy functions and definitions of literacy 
are distributed across different communities or particular states in 
the nation. Large-scale, national quantitative research studies can 
provide some of this information, but large-scale surveys are not 
better than local or qualitative studies. Both are needed, and each 
can contribute answers to questions that the other cannot. We should 
keep these qualitative studies in mind as we discuss the values of 
national data sets. 
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Overview of National Surveys and Data Sets 

At least 15 national surveys were conducted between 1975 and 
1990 and several Detween 1990 and 1992 that have contributed to 
our knowledge of language minorities, literacy, and biliteracy. These 
studies, however, vary in their quality and detail. They each provide 
us with pan of the national linguistic diversity and literacy picture 
(and we should keep in mind each of these parts as we attempt to 
piece t0J>ether the broader picture), but they vary on several key 
dimensions: the types of measures of language and literacy UvSed, the 
kinds of information gathered in background questionnaires, and 
the sample sizes. (See Table 5 for a summarv' of the differences 
among studies.) 

Measures of language and literacy 

The sur\*eys have used three different t>'pes of measures of Eng- 
lish oral language proficiency and literacy: direct measures (e.g., 
performance on a test), indirect measures (usually self-reported as- 
sessment of literacy ability or non-English language abilities), and 
surrogate or substitute measures (often the number of years of school 
completed in the United States as a surrogate for litenicy). Each of 
these types of measures must he clearly understood in order to 
appreciate the value of the data sets for our puq:)oses. Even the 
direct measures have varied widely in how they define literacy 
(Kirsch, 1990). Almost all of them implicitly or explicitly assume 
English literacy as the focus of the surveys. 

Types of information gathered in background questionnaires 

The data collection instnmients for the surv'eys have usually in- 
cluded a household screener to identif)' eligible households and 
individuals, a background questionnaire, and a literacy measurement 
instrument. Several of these sur\'eys have collected information about 
both the English and non-English language and literacy abilities of 
the respondents through background questionnaires that have been 
translated into Spanish, providing some information on bilingual and 
biliterate abilities as well as on bilingual sur\'ey methodology. How- 
ever, the information provided by these background questionnaires 
is often ignored by researchers and policymakers. When the sample 
size for a sun'ey is small or the measures narrow, it is important to 
look at tlie background questionnaire for possible additional infor- 
mation on language diversity. 
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Table 5 

Selected Sunrnary Characnerisr ics of National 
Language Data Sets, 1975-1992 
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Sampling limitations 

All of these studies have been based on samples. Even the decen- 
nial census collects data from a sample of the population that fills 
out what is temied the "long questionnaire." The size of the samples 
for all other surveys is much smaller than the 16% sample in the 
1980 and 1990 censuses (giving sample sizes of 33 million and 40 
million, respectively) and, in some instances, so small that only two- 
way cross tabulations can be done for analysis. This means that 
when we are interested in three variables, like ethnicity, language 
background, and literacy (or gender, place of birth, age), the cell 
sizes are often too small to provide a stable picture or description. 

Another concern, besides the sample size of these surveys, is the 
composition of the samples. Manv of these samples were selected 
based on general population ch racteristics, like gender, age, and 
race, as well as geographic location— niral, urban, or suburban. Rarely 
have the sample selection criteria included language or literacy back- 
gri)unds. These variables nvdy have been afterthoughts or added as 
the result of a supplemental sample to the sur\'ey. Where they have 
been included, they make the study and its results vers* special. In 
addition, because almost all of these sur\'eys were designed to assess 
English literacy, samples ma\' have excluded individuals with little 
or no proficiency in English from being respondents, or from the 
direct measure data, or from the analyses. So even if there is a 
substantial representation of language diversity' in the sample, some 
subjects may be excluded from selection or from analyses because 
of their limited English proficiency. 

Even with these variations and shortcomings in mind, many of the 
national data sets prcn ide valuable stop-gap inlbrmation. Of the studies 
described below, seven were part of a s>'stematic attempt at devel- 
oping language minorit\' information for bilingual education policy 
needs, and so rellect consistent definitions and concepts with slight 
variations: (1) 19*^5 Ciurrent Population Sunxn' — Sur\-ey of Languages 
Supplement (CPS-SLS); (2) 19"'6 Sur\-ey of Income and Education 
(SIE); (3) 19"'8 Children's English and Services Study (CESS); (4) 
1980 Projections Study; (5) 1980 Census; (6) 1990 Census; and O 
the 1982 English Language Proficiency Study (ELPS). Three others 
were dcNcloped with a literacy' policy mandate and provided for 
similar direct measures of English literacy, but included language 
minority data in their designs: (1) 1986 Young Adult Literacy Sun-ey 
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CYALS): (2) 1990 Department of Labor Workplace Literacy Survey 
(DOL-WLS); and (3) the 1992 National Adult Literacy Survxn- (NA1.S). 
Only one was specifically designed to survey a national language 
minority sample, using bilingual, bilitemte surv^ey methodology: 1979 
National Chicano Sun'e>- (NCS) (see Figure 1). The combined data 
wealth generated in these surveys is impressive. 
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Selected National Studies 

Selected surv^eys and studies are discussed below, including the 
National Adult Literac)' Sun-ey, which collected data in the Spring 
and Summer of 1992. They are reviewed in chronological order to 
indicate the developmental nature of some of the key concepts and 
the overlap of some of the efforts.' 

1975 Ciin^ent Population Survey — Survey of Languages 
Supplement (CPS SLS) 

In response to debates and amendments surrounding the 1974 
Bilingual Education Act. the federal government initiated a series of 
studies that resulted in a rather dramatic shift in language-related 
national data colleetion. These studies were designed to answer the 
question. "How many .students in the nation are in need of bilingual 
education?" As a result of reviewing the national legislation, several 
key concepts and operational definitions were developed for "non- 
Hngli.sh language background** (NELB) or "language minority** (LM), 
and "limited-i:nglish-proficient** (LEP), The.se were not new concepts 
to the educational field or in the research literature, but to the U.S. 
data-gathering agencies, the)* were new. 

A .second que.stit)n was also asked: "How can this estimate be 
derived from a national study?'* The answer came from several quar- 
ters, includint^ the (ienter for Applied Linguistics, which developed 
a Measure of English Language Proficiency (MELP) under contract to 
the National (Center for Education Stati.sties (iNCES) OMacias & Spen- 
cer. 1983. (Chapter 1). The MELP was a .series of .sur\-ey questions 
correlated with data on elementan* .school language minority chil- 
dren who had been cla.ssified as needing bilingual .sendees because 
their English proficiency was limited. The idea was to identif\' the 
pool of language minority individuals from which non-English-profi- 
eient and limited-English-proficient .students could be identified, and 
then to as.sess their English proficiency to arrive at the estimate, 

These non-English language baekground questions were field tested 
in the July 19"'S Current Population Sun*ey (CPS), a 42,()()()-h()u.se- 
hold survey conducted monthly by the Census Bureau. 1'he results 
of the CPS-Sur\'e\' of Languages Supplement were reported in Chap- 
ter 4 of the The Concittion of Biliii^ual itclucation in the Xatt'on 
(I'.S. Commi.ssioner of Education, 19''6). A .shorter list of questions 
was identified as useful for surveys and valid for obtaining the noii- 
Engli.sh language background pool. 
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1976 Survey of Income and Education (SIE) 

In 1976, the DS, Census Bureau undertook one of the largest 
national surveys under congressional mandate to produce an esti- 
mate of poverty at the state level in order to reformulate se\'eral 
national programs wliose funding depended on this information. 
Other agencies took advantage of this survey by adding items to the 
questionnaire and supplemental samples for particular analyses, in 
what was informall}' touted as a mid-dccennial census because of its 
size. The sur\'ey collected information from 151,000 households and 
440.000 individuals. The NCES and U.S, Office of Bilingual Educa- 
tion added the language background questions developed and field 
tested with the 19'^5 CPS. They also worked to assure an adequate 
sample for the sur\".^y so that it would yield language information 
that could be used to draw a subsequent sample stratified by lan- 
guage characteristics for the Children's English and Senices Study 
(discussed below), which would include a direct measure of English 
language proficienc\'. The sur\'ey also used a more specific list than 
previous sur\'e>'s of racial and ethnic identifiers, especially for the 
Latino subgroups, which provided for better national coverage of 
racial and ethnic groups. 

The results of the SIE were publi.shed by the National Center for 
Education Stati.stics (19"^8a. 19"^8b, 19''8c, I9"'9) and represented 
the first major description of the current (as oppo.sed to retrospec- 
tive) language abilities of the national population. The SIE also pro- 
duced a major data set that has been heavily analyzed (.see Lopez. 
19H2; Maci'as. 1985b; Veltman. 1983, for several such .studies look- 
ing at language i.s.sues). With the completion of the SIE. we could 
describe the language minority diversity of the national population- 
including those who did not speak English at all— by .state, language, 
and age. However, we could not provide an estimate of those who 
were limited in their Engli.sh proficiency except in a gro.ss indirect 
manner and with no indication of literac\- ability. 

1978 Children's English and Sen ices Study 1 and 2 (CESS) 

The Children's English and Ser\'ices Study was designed as a fol- 
low-up to the SIE to determine the .size of the national language 
minority population and the proportion of individuals in this popula- 
tion between the ages of 5 and l i years of age who were limited in 
their Hnglisli proficiency (including speaking, li.stening, reading, and 
writing). A direct measure of Engli.sh proficiency tliat correlated 
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with schooling classification practices, the language Measurement 
and Assessment hiventoiy, was developed as a sun^ey instrument. 
The CEvSS 1 screened 35,000 households and tested 2,200 school-age 
non-English language background individuals. (^ESS 2 followed a sub- 
set of those individuals into the schools to see what kinds of educa- 
tional services they were receiving. 

An important methodological contribution of the CESS was an 
index of the proportion of LEP individuals 5-14 years of age by 
language background within four regions of the countr)' that could 
be linked with the SIE to get more detailed information about the 
national LEP population (which was later used with the 1980 Projec- 
tions Study below). 

The (]ESS data were not as wideh' analyzed as other data sets, 
although the National Institute of Education published a two-volume 
report on the data and the analyses that were done by the govern- 
ment (O'Malley, 1981). 

1979 National Chicano Survey (NCS) 

This survey was principally funded by the National Institute of 
Mental Health, with supplemental funding from other agencies and 
foundations. It was designed to draw a nationally representative 
sample of the adult Mexican-origin population and describe demo- 
graphic and social characteristics and behaviors. The data collection 
instruments were in English and Spanish, and the data collection 
procedures were designed for a bilingual population, with extensive 
training of the bilingual field personnel. The language data included 
language background questions, language use questions, literac)' abil- 
ity questions, and language use case histories. This sui'vey allowed 
researchers to develop a profile of the Chicano population's literacy 
abilities in English and Spanish (see Wiley, 1988, for a study on 
these biliteracy data). 

1980 Projections Study 

The Projections Study was not designed to collect data. It was 
designed to syntheticalh' derive estimates and projections of the 
language minorit)" and limited-English-proficient populatic)n of the 
nation. U continued the federal government's attempt to profile the 
language minority and liniited-English-proficient characteristics of the 
national population for bilingual education policy' needs. The LEP 
rates from the (!ESS were applied to the population characteristics 
of the Sli- and linked with the national population projections devel- 
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oped by t!ie Census Bureau to the j ear 2000 in five-year intervals. 
This study yielded LEP estimates by age for the 5- to 14-year-old 
population by state and language background, and language minor- 
it)' data by language and states for all ages (see Oxford-Carpenter 
et ai., 1984). 

1980 Census 

The 1980 Census provided tlie opportunity to collect language 
background data for the nation that would surpass the SIE in detail 
and coverage. The Census dropped the mother tongue question it 
had included since 1890. This mother tongue question (Wliat v^as 
the language spoken in the home of the head of household when he 
was a child?) was actually a household language question and was 
initialh' used as a surrogate measure of the number of immigrants 
and their immediate progeny in the countr>' and their rate of assimi- 
lation. The question was replaced with questions on current lan- 
guage ability. These three questions were slightly modified from 
those developed and used in the C!\S Survey of Languages and 
the SIE. 

13a. Does this person speak a language other than English at 
home? 

• yes • no. only speaks English— skip to 14 

13b. What is this language? 

13e. How well does this person speak English? 

• ver\' well • not well 

• well • not at all 

There were no specific direct or indirect literacy items on 
the Census," 

This was also the first Census that included the Latino origin 
question on the 10(^0 "short form" questionnaire, which goes to the 
total population: 

7. Is this person of Spanish/Hispanic origin or descent? 

• no. not Spanish/Hispanic 

• yes, Mexican, Mexican American. Chicano 

• yes, Puerto Rican 

• (Aiban 

• other Spanish/Hispanic 
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In prior decennial counts, a question on being 1-atino may have been 
asked only in certain states, or not at all, using surname and other 
techniques to arrive at estimates of this population. Language data were 
published b)- the Census Bureau and made available for secondary' data 
analyses in 1983 and 19H4. 

1982 English Language Proficiency Study (ELPS) 

The English Language Proficiency Stud)' was designed as a follow- 
up study to the (xnsus, using a language minorit)^ sample of the 
1980 Census, that would collect language and literacy data using 
two direct measures — the Umguage Measurement and Assessment 
hiventor)' and the Measure of Adult English Proficiency (MAEP) — 
developed to identify the English literacy abilities needed by the 
adult population to access social ser\^ices and benefits, especially 
from government agencies. The LEP rates for the school-age and 
adult populations derived from these two measures of English profi- 
ciency would then be applied to the 1980 Census to yield much 
more compreliensive and detailed information on the language and 
literacy characteristics of the national population, including updat- 
ing the answer to the question of how many LEP individuals there 
were in the nation. This technique was similar to the one that ap- 
plied the CESS LEP rate to the SIE. Unfortunately, this sur\x7 was 
caught in political infighting between different parts of the newly 
created U.S. Education Department, in a federal administration {hat 
was openly hostile to bilingual education and that politicized the 
educational research efforts of the federal government. 

The ELPS was linked with the 1980 (Census in limited ways. It was 
linked in 1987, in a special tabulation b)' the Education Department, 
to provide synthetic estimates of the school-age limited-English-pro- 
ficient population (U.S. Department of Education, 1987). In 1986, 
limited (il)literacy results from the ELPS were released with no link- 
age to any other data set or systematic presentation of the data. No 
separate analyses have been made linking the ELPS and the 1980 
Census for adults or specifically to answer questions related to lit- 
eracy. There has also been no independent study or analysis of the 
MAEP used in this survey (Macias & Spencer, 1983). Despite these 
limitations, there was discussion during the Summer and Lall of 
1991 about applying the ELPS in some fashion to the 1990 Census, 
to update these LEP estimates. 




The 1986 Young Adult Literacy Survey (YALS) 

The Young Adult Literacy Sun'cy was undertaken by the Educa- 
tional Testing Senice using a new conceptual approach to literacy 
assessment named the "profiles approach** b)' the developers (see 
Kirsch, 1990; Kirsch &Jungeblui, 1986; U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. 1990). The YALS framework for literacy included reading and 
writing tasks using real-world materials, and the anah ses of the data 
derived three scales of literacy proficiency: prose, document, and 
quantitative. I'hese scales reflected a move away from a single score 
distinguishing between literacy and illiteracy and from grade equiva- 
lents as in previous literacy surveys. Anahses of the items by text 
types also reflected a more complex notion of literacy assessment.^ 
The document scale, for example, involved 

the number of features or categories of information in the ques- 
tion or directix e that had to be matched to information in the 
docimient. the degree to which the wording in the question or 
directive corresponded to that in the document, and the num- 
ber of distractors or plausible correct answers in the docu- 
ment. (Kir.sch. 1990. p. 45) 

T\\c WIS background questionnaire (which was traaslaled into Span- 
ish) also included M items related to the language background of 
the respondents. About 80 persons u.sed the Spanish questionnaire. 

The ^'ALS .sample consisted of 3.600 persons 21 to 2S years old. 
Latinos and Blacks were oversampled at twice their rale of occur- 
rence in the population in order to derive data that could be re- 
ported by race and Latino ethnicity, although the .sample was not 
large enough to report by Latino subgrt)ups. The sun'e\' included ;i 
seven-item .screener for identifying individuals who had no literacv 
skills and for whom taking the assessment would be nonproductive, 
and individuals who were not proficient enough in Lngli.sh to be 
assessed. Approximately LN. of the .sample fell into each of these 
two categories and so were excluded from the analy.ses of the data. 

Several reports were published on the ^'ALS. but limited data 
could be published on the limited-Lnglish-proficient or language mi- 
nority part of the .sample. The inllucnce on the field of this ap- 
proach to measuring literacy, however, w as signillcant. One of its 
basic conclusions was that the \oiith of the Tnited States were not 
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illiterate, but had some literacy pr()i')Ieiiis; most could perform well 
on the prose scale but not well on the higii end of tiie prose scale or 
on the document or quantitative scales (see Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986). 

1990 Census 

The 1990 (xnsus included tiie same current language ability and 
ethnicity questions as the 1980 (Xmisus. The language ability ques- 
tions were on the sample (long) form, which, again, included about 
16% of the population. The race/ethnicity questions were also repli- 
cated from the previous (Census.* The ethnic data were released in 
1991. while the language data were made available in mid'1992 (see 
Macias, 1993. for discussion of the ethnic and new language classifi- 
cations used for rcpt)rting these data). 

There were significant problems with the undercount of specific 
groups for the 1990 (x-nsus. Although other decennial census counts 
have had differential population undercounts for ethnic groups and 
the poor, the 1990 Census may be the first Census that did not 
improve over previous efforts at counting the population. 

1990 Department of Labor Workplace Literacy Survey 
(DOL'WLS) 

This suiTcy was conducted b\* the I-ducational Testing Sen icc for 
the lis. Department of I.abor, It used basically the same framework 
and direct measure of literac\* as the Young Adult Litcrac>' Sur\'ey, 
augmented with additional, new items. The background ques- 
tionnaire included eight questions related \o the subjects' 
language background. 

It sur\ cyed about 2,500 persons who were enrolled in a Job Train- 
ing Painncrship Act (JTPA) program and about 3.300 persons apply- 
ing for jobs through the Employment Sen ice or filing for rneniploy- 
ment Insurance benefits. The results were compared to data col- 
lected through the 1986 ^*oung Adult Literacy Suncy and the 1992 
National Adult Litenic\ Sur\ e\ . 'llic results were released in Fall 1992, 

The 1992 National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) 

The NALS is the most current federal attempt at measuring lit- 
erac\ abilities and distribution of those abilities acro.ss the national 
population. This survey builds, on the ^*ALS and the Department of 
Labor study in its direct measure of literacy, the oversampling of 
Blacks antl Latinos, and the language background questions. It is 
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unique in that it included an option for states who wanted to pur- 
chase a state-level sample to augment their national sample and in 
that it allowed for state-level analyses and reports. Since it is the 
most recent of the literacy studies, a more detailed discussion of 
NALS is warranted. 

Definition of literacy 

The following definition was dc\ eIoped. 

1 Literacy involves] using printed and written infoniiation to 
function in society, to achieve one's goals, and to develop one's 
knowledge and potential. (Educational Testing Senice, 1990, 
p. S: U.S. Department of Education, 1990) 

This definition was openitionalized along three scales: prose, docu- 
ment, and quantitative literacy. Prose literacy tasks invoh'cd the 
knowledge and skills needed to understand and use information 
from texts that inckide editorials, news stories, poems, and fiction. 
Document literacy tasks involved the knowledge and skills required 
to locate and use information contained in job applications or pay- 
roll forms, transportation schedules, maps, tables, and indices. Quan- 
titative literacy tasks involved the knowledge and skills needed to 
apply arithmetic operations, either alone or sequentially, that are 
embedded in printed materials, such as balancing a checkbook, fig- 
uring out a tip. completing an order form, or determining the amount 
of interest from a loan advertisement. This framework and definition 
included reading and writing across each of the three scales (despite 
argument from .some members of the Literacy Definition Committee 
that writing was not pan of literacy: sec I'.S, Department of Educa- 
tion. 1990, p, 13). 

Metliods and meavSiires 

The survey was conducted by interviewers who used a household 
screencr for selecting eligible households and respondents, a back- 
ground questionnaire, and assessment booklets for the direct mea- 
sure of literacy proficiencies. The background questionnaire look an 
average of IS minutes to complete, was available in English 
and Spanish versions, and included the following \ i language 
background items: 

When you were growing up, wliai language or languages 
were usual!)' spoken in your home? 
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What langiuigc or languages did you learn to speak be- 
fore you started sehool? 

What language did you first learn to read and write? 

/V. How old were you when you learned to speak English? 

A-8. With regard to [the non-linglish language, NEL], how 
well do you: understand it when it is spoken to you: speak it; 
read it; write it? 

A-9. With regard to |NHL|. how often do you: listen to radio 
programs, tapes, or reeords in [language]; wateh television pro- 
grams or video tapes in | language); read newspapers, maga- 
zines, or books in [language]; write or fill out letters or forms 
in I language I? 

A- 10. Tell me what language you use in eaeh of the following 
situations: at home; at work; while shopping in your neighbor- 
hood; when visiting relatives or friends? 

A-1 I. Have you ever taken a eourse to learn how to read and 
write Hnglish as a seeond language? 

A- 1 2. Did you complete this course? 

A- 1 3- Have you ever taken a course to learn how to speak 
and understand Hnglisli as a second language? 

A-1 i. Did you complete tills course? 

A-1 5. W hich language do you usually speak now? 

A- 16. W hat other language do you often speak ncnv? 

A-n. W ith regard to ilic English language, how well do you: 
understand it when it is spoken to \ou: speak it: read it; write 
it; do arithmetic problems whc!i \()U have to get the numbers 
Irom written materials? 

The racc/elhnicil\ cjueslions included llic followifig: 

I'-V. W hich of the groups on this card best describes you? 
A, W hile 

H. Black. African American 
( .. American Indian 
D. Alaskan Native 
1-. Pacific islander 

I-. Asian (Spccily: _ ) 

(i. Other (Specif): ) 
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F-IO. Arc you of Spanish or Hispanic origin Ot descent? 
yes 
no 

F-1 1. Which of the groups on this card best describes your 
Hispanic origin? 

A. Mexicano, Mexican. Mexican American. (Ihicano 

B. I^iierto Rican 

C. Cuhm 

1). (*.entraI/Souih American 

i!. Other Spanish/Hispanic (Specify: ) 

Otiier questions covered family background; respondent demographic 
data: scliooling experiences: lalK)r market status; seif-perceptions of 
literacy needs: and hterac) practices at honie, on the job. and in 
llie commutiitN . 

*I Iie literacy assessment took an average of 45 minutes to adminis- 
ter. All of tlic tliree scales involved reading, writing, arithmetic/ 
computational, and j')roblem-s()lving/reasoning tasks focused on simu- 
lated te\( stimuli taken from actual, popular publications— mainly 
newspapers, magazines, and commonly used forms. 

Sample 

riie sample consisted of l.^.OOO adults. 16 years of age and older, 
residing in households and federal and state pri.sons w ithin the I nited 
States I hc sanij-jle was drawn using the 1990 (lensus and was strati- 
fied b\ region and race. Blacks and Latinos w ere o\ ersampled w ithin 
l.irge urban areas to obtain reasonal-jic samj')le sizes for reporting b\- 
race and ethnicity. alth(Uigh. again, the size of the Latino sample did 
noi allow reportmg by subgroups. The sample was weighted to the 
19^)0 national population, adjusting for the estimated undercount. 

State options 

Since the national sample si/e did not allow for state-level analy- 
ses, the NALS had a state option. This option allow cd states to pureha.se 
an additional samj')le of 1 .()()() resj')()ndents within tlie state that would 
augment that state's j')ortion of the national .sample in order to re- 
j^oi't at the state level.' The states were also given the opportunity to 
add live additional questions to the background questionnaire. 
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This option was impoitant for several reasons. We have already 
noted some of the limitations in reporting by subgroups because of 
the sample size. There are other limitations dictated by the national 
scope of the sur\'eY and the costs involved. The sins of the national 
sur\'e>' ought not to be uncritically inherited by the states. Some of 
the states (California, New York, Illinois, Texas, Florida) have large 
numbers and proportions of language minorities, and these charac- 
teristics should have been taken into account in the data collected 
for that state, especialh' in non-English literacies. Although there 
was no modification of the direct measure of English literacy, the 
background questionnaire should have been translated into Chinese, 
Navajo, and other major local languages in addition to Spanish. The 
states and jurisdictions that signed up for the NALS state option 
were California, New Ynvk. Illinois, Texas, Florida, Washington, Loui- 
siana. Indiana, Iowa, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania/' This state 
option was an important opportunity to redress some of the limita- 
tions of national surveys, and participation in similar options to 
national surveys should be advocated heartily by those interested in 
biliterac) questions that are not easily studied within smal! national 
sample frameworks. 

Implications of National Survey Research for Understanding 
Language Diversity, English Literacy, 
and Biliteracy in the Nation 

The definitions and concepts of literacy developed in the United 
States since 1975 are useful for future studies of language profi- 
ciency and literacy. Flowever, our institutional memoiy regarding 
iliese sur\eys is close to being lost, with history repeating itself. Out 
of the Bilingual Education Act research, we have the two core no- 
tions of "non-English language background/language minority (NELB/ 
LM)*' and "non- or limited-English-proficient." The NELB/LM designa- 
tion was designed to be an inclusive category that would be the 
pool from which, or within which, all individu;ils (not just school- 
age youngsters) who were limited in their English could be found. It 
was also an upper limit of the number of limited-English-proficient 
individuals. This pool of individuals was identified through surrogate 
(probability) characteristics, like foreign birth, living in a community 
or household where a language other than English was spoken, or 
speaking a non-Iinglish language. The CESS used current household 
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languages as the primarj' indicator of non-English-language back- 
ground (excluding mother tongue and nativity). 

Using these household language identifiers, there is quite an over- 
lap with some ethnic groups (e.g., Chinese-speaking households tend 
to be occupied by persons who are ethnically Chinese), but not a 
100% overlap. It has become an easy surrogate identification, how- 
ever, over the last few years, to use ethnic identifiers for language 
minorities. This confuses the two categories. If we define lariguage 
minorities by non-English household languages, then English 
monoiinguals who are members of ethnic minority groups are ex- 
cluded. The size of this excluded group may be significant. On the 
(/ilv.T hand, if we define language minorities as the same as ethnic 
groups witliin wliich there are large numbers of NELB speakers, 
then this should also be made clear. It is important for new studies 
to be clear how such a categor)' as language minorit)' or non-English- 
language background is being used or could be used. 

The limited-English-proficient (and non-English-proficient) categor)' 
was a subgroup of language minority. The term "limited English 
speaking ability" was taken from the bilingual education legislation 
of 1968 and referred only to understanding and speaking English. 
Hie C:ESS Advisoiy Committee in 1977 and the Bilingual Education 
Act in 1978 added reading and v^'riting to the definition, and the 
term became "limited-English-proficient" (LEP). The CESS also deter- 
mined that English proficiency would be the exclusive criterion for 
the LEP population, irrespective of the person's proficiency in the 
non-English language (comparing a person's ahMity in one languap.e 
to another is an attempt at identif\'ing the persc/n's language domi- 
nance).' In many ways, this standard has survived and expanded, 
with the Office of (jvil Rights, for example, moving from a language 
dominance standard to an English proficiency standard during the 
1980s (U.S. Department of Education. 1991). 

The prevalence of the English proficiency standard is useful be- 
cause it focuses on the critical characteristic that drives bilingual 
education programs for K-12 schooling, that of students acquiring 
English proficiency so they can participate effectively in an all-Eng- 
lish classroom. It minimizes, however, the existence of the non- 
English language, with the result that school and program personnel 
ignore the non-English language resources of the learner. This is a 
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particularly grievous position when it conies to adult English literacy 
programs sending language minority populations. 

Background questions, especially those in the NALS, recognized 
these two core concepts of non-English-language background and 
limited English proficiency and were designed to distinguish: (a) 
between oral bilingualism and biliteracy; (b) between environmental 
(group) bilingualism and individual bilingualism; and (c) among ac- 
quisition, ability, and use of more than one language. The first dis- 
tinction is retlected in questions regarding the four modalities (also 
called channels, .skill areas, or component.s); speaking, listening, read- 
ing, and writing. 

The second distinction is reflected in questions about hou.sehold 
languages (regardless of whether or not the respondent .speaks them) 
and languages of the conimunit)'. hi bilingual communities, individu- 
als range in their knowledge and ability to u.se the two languages 
from niont)IinguaIi.sm in one of the languages, to van ing degrees of 
bilingualism. to monolingualism in the other language, yet almost 
ever>()ne .shares the speecli norms of the community. 

The third distinction involves cpjestions about when and in what 
order the respondents acquired each language,"^ how well they be- 
lieve they know the languages, and when, where, and for what 
purpo.ses they use the languages. 

Each of these di.stinctions has been previously u.sed as a definition 
of language proficiency-, but the\' represent quite different notions. 
These distinctions have also been central to debates about literacy 
definitions (see Maei'as. 1988. p. 3: Vene/ky. 1990). They have not 
only been .staples of .sociolinguistie work, but have also been woven 
into the development of national (language) suneys over the pa.st 
couple of decades. 

In addition to these core definitions or tiotions. se\eral others 
come to mind, but only tangentially from these suneys. The lan- 
guage of initial literacy is the language of the first literacy acquired, 
regardless of the pattern of (oral) language acquisition of the indi- 
vidual. When we refer to nati\e language literacy, we refer to lit- 
erac)- in the native (first) language of the individual. Second lan- 
guage literacy refers to literac\ in the .second language of the (se- 
quential) bilingual individual. inipKing no native language literacy. 
Uiiiteracy reflects literacy in two languages.'' The di.stinctions be- 
tween eiivironniental/coniniunitx/liouseliold bilingualism and indi- 
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vidual bilingualism, acquisition patterns, ability, use/fimctions, can 
also be applied to literacy. 

Willie tliese terms do not all come specifically from the sur\eys, 
they are useful in guiding survey instrument development 
and the conceptualization of what information is needed in 
biliterac)* research. 

The information about this nation's linguistic diversity generated 
by these snr\^e>\s has been great. Language surveys were not new lo 
the world in 19*^5. But the number and qualit)' of language survx^ys 
undertaken in this nation i)etween 1975 and 1990 were impressive. 
Yet, the need for broader iuid more in-depth descriptions of the NELB 
population, espccialh' their (bi)literac>' characteristics, is still higli. 

The information v/e derived and can derive on English literacy 
from these data .sets varies. Obviou.sly, if there is no literacy mea- 
sure, the data set is not ii.seful for tliis purpo.se. However, as we 
analyze the data sets that do hiwt: an English literacy measure, we 
.should keep in mind the coverage of ethnic and lingui.stic minorities 
within the sample. We know that in .some ca.ses exclu.sion of non- 
and limited-English-proficient respondents from the survcN or from 
the analy.ses has skewed the results toward higher Engli.sh litenic\- 
rates. The questions generated by this exclusion have to do with 
"how much?" and "is this .significant? ' While the impact may not be 
significant for the national population, it certainly plays a heavier 
role in subgroup analy.ses. This is particularly important when we 
compare the results acro.ss data sets. 

A ca.se in point is the 1984 and 1986 National A.sse.ssmeni of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). The NAEP changed hands from the 
Education Commi.ssion of the States to the Educational Testing Ser- 
\ ice in 1983. As part of this change a number of modifications in the 
design of the a.s.se.ssment and the instruments also took place. One 
new instrument was the ILwIuded Sludenl (Jucstionnaiiw which 
indicated how many students were excluded from the NAEP and 
why. One of the rea.sons for exclu.sion was limited Englisii profi- 
ciency.'" In 1984, and again in 1986, the T.S. Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs (OBE.MIA) funded a lan- 
guage minority supplemental sample to the NAEP, and al.so included 
additional language background items to the questionnaires, in or- 
der to obtain educational achievement data for language minority 
students and. if po.ssible, EEP students. 
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Wliilc wc recei\'ed additional information from the sample supple- 
ment, and certainly better information on when and why schools 
excluded students from the NAEP, we were left with difficult data to 
analyze, and we realized that the NAEP results were not reflecting 
the total national enrollment of students. The decision to exclude or 
include LEP individuals from a sur\'ey or assessment should be made 
with consideration of the impact on the overall purpose of the 
study. In the 1992 NALS, for example, it was more important to get 
a good profile of the total national population on English literac)' 
scales, and be able to indicate how that profile was influenced by 
the inclusion of limited-English-proficient adults in the sample. It 
was also important to get self-report data on non-English language 
and literacy abilities, even though the direct measure of literacy was 
in English. The design options for national sur\'eys have to be wid- 
ened to include items on language and ethnic backgrounds, for bet- 
ter understanding English literac)' as well as biliteracies. 

We alread)' ha\'e the ethnic and language data in the 1990 (xnsus 
allowing stratification of the sample frames on these variables. These 
sur\'eys should also take into accoimt the undercount of minorities 
in the 1990 C:ensus, as the NALS did. In addition, tlie NALS, with the 
state option, has given us information on some aspects of biiiteracy 
from the background questionnaires. It is not only possible, but ver)' 
desirable, to pursue another National (Miicano Sur\'ey or similar ac- 
tivity, with a greater focus on biliterac)', that would extend coverage 
to other ethnoiinguistic minority groups. 

Sampling frames need to refiect the linguistic diversit)- of the 
nation. Data collection instnmients and procedures need to accom- 
modate language minority populations in securing bilingual and 
biiiteracy data. Sur\eys in Spanish and other non-English languages 
should be part of the mandates and capabilities of the various na- 
tional data collection agencies. The NAI^ for 1996 (if pursued) should 
include a direct Spanish literacy measure as well as an English one. 

There is a need for linking national sui-veys with local quantitative 
and qualitative studies. Not eveiy aspect of linguistic diversity can 
be addressed through national sur\eys. They are also time-consum- 
ing and veiT expensive. These surveys should be complemented 
with a generous set of grant competitions on various issues related 
to biiiteracy, supporting local and university-generated research. In 
addition, the (airrent Population Survey should include a Suney of 
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Languages Supplement on a regular basis (it already includes a regu- 
lar supplement on education, for example). Alternatively, language 
questions could be added to the special supplement on Latinos in- 
cluded in the CPS eveiy March. Such questions could be added to 
special supplements on other ethnic minorities as well, if and when 
such supplements are included in the CPS in the future. 

Finally, in state options to national sur\'eys, the ethnic/racial cat- 
egories should be standardized and made detailed enough to allow 
for state-level and ethnic subgroup analyses, rather than be limited 
to a set of general categories rationalized by small national samples, 
but lost for the states. 

Conclusion 

As this nation becomes more like the rest of the worid in terms of 
racial, ethnic, and linguistic diversit)-, the need for reflecting that 
diversity in the literac}' data we collect increases. The development 
of national language and literacy suiTcys since 197S has given us a 
better picture of language diversity and bilingualism in both noiv 
English languages and English. Key concepts and definitions to con- 
ceptualize part of this diversity ha\-e pro\-cn useful for descriptive, 
anah-tic purposes and for polic\making. Yet moi-e can and should 
be done. 

Literac)- sui^-eys are providing better information about ethnic 
and racial diversity and language background, but not better infor- 
mation about biliteracy. NALS bears close watching and desen-es 
secondaiy analysis. There is much more we can do to improve 
biliteracy surveys and bilingual sun*ey methodologies as well. 

The challenges are before us. Let us not merely inherit the sins of 
the previous sur\-cys while seeking absolution from their shortcom- 
ings, huiguage sun-ey efforts from 19'"S through 1982, followed by 
similarly important developmental work in the 198()s in defining 
and measuring Iiterac>', indicate that we can do much in a short 
period of time with the will to do so. Let us not ignore these devel- 
opmental phases so that we are not condemned to repeat them. 
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Notes 

' For ;i more detuifed aiiiilysis of those studies specifically address- 
ing the estimate of language minority and limited-Englisivproficicnt 
populations, see Maci'as & Spencer, 1983. 

-The 1965 Voting Rights Act provided for the use of ethnicity, 
voting, and literacy rates to identifv' possible violations of the Act, In 
19'^5, (Congress added tlie language minoiity amendments to tlie 
Act. whicli added non-English language background of Latinos, Asians, 
Amerindians, and Alaskan natives as an additional factor that trig- 
gered coverage of the Act. In 1982, Congress revised the definition 
of language minorit)- and added limited or no oral/comprehensive 
abilit) in English to narrow the co\ erage of the Act quite a bit. The 
definition of illiteracy was "less than a fifth grade education/' The 
, Director or the (x'nsus Bureau was instructed to identifv* the jurisdic- 
tions covered by the Act using the 1980 (Census data. The Director 
did NO in 1984 and attempted to validate this procedure with the use 
of llie f-nglish Language Proficiency Study. 

* During the developtitental phase of the instruments, a sugges- 
tion was made to include two questions for even' item on the assess- 
ment, designed to find our if the person was familiar witli the task 
on the item and whether or not they had a need to perform that task 
in their daily life. This suggestion was made because other research 
indicated tlie differential uses of literac) across class, race, and eth- 
nic groups. These items were included in the field test. As important 
as this iiiformation is to understand and interpret performance on 
the assessment, especially across racial and ethnic groups, answer- 
ing them became so repetitive and boring that they became distractors 
for the respondents and interrupted the assessment. They also length- 
ened the ti!iie for the assessment, leading to less time for the perfor- 
tnance tasks, and thus the number of performance items that could 
be included or completed. This kind of information should be pur- 
sued through other types of literac) research and linked, if possible, 
with these sur\'ey data. 

' The comparability of the language and ethnic data betwecfi the 
1980 and the 1990 Censuses allows us to analyze changes in lan- 
guage abilities of the United States population in veiy detailed ways. 

This is similar to the 1990 and 1992 NAL:P experiments that also 
allow ed for states to buy an option to increase the sample of students 
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assessed within a particular state in order to get state-level report- 
ing. The state option for the NAEP was, in part, motivated by the 
accoiintabilit\' movement in public schooling. The state option may 
become a more familiar part of national surveys in 
the future, making these considerations of sample all the 
more important. 

There apparent!)' were federal resources a\'ailable that could be 
used to pay for this state option, although it was not clear that all 
states knew this, wanted, or were able to access these monies, ETS 
identified at least one federal source of funds that could be used by 
the states and communicated this to all of them, including some of 
the nonstate jurisdictions, like the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico, The federal government should subsidize this state option, 
much as it does for the National Assessment of Education Progress, 
whicli had almost 100% state participation in 1990. 

" This contrasted with the l',S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare's Office of Civil Rights (OCR) definitions of ' national 
origin" and "language discrimination" under Laa r. Xkhols {19'^4). 
OCR used a relative language proficiency (or language dominance) 
standard to identify the different categories of students needing edu- 
cational ser\'iees regardless of their English proficienc}'. A student or 
group of students needed to be dominant in a non-English language 
and a member of a national origin group, and be discriminated against, 
to trigger this cix il rights law protection. 

usual distinctions in language acquisition patterns of bilinguals 
include whether the individual acquired the languages simultaneoush 
(simultaneous or dual language acquisition) or sequentially (sec[uen- 
lial bilingual). The latter type of bilingual can further be sub-catego- 
ri/ed as an early sequential bilingual (acquired the second language 
before puberty) or late sequential bilingual (acquired the second 
language after jxiberty). In addition, if the second language is taught 
with the intention of replacing the native language, very often it is 
called subtraetixe bilingualism, while teaching a second language for 
enrichment purposes is generally referred to as additive bilingual- 
ism. If the indixiduals learned the languages informally. the\ are 
generally rel'erred to as circumstantial bilinguals. while those who 
learned the second language formally are generally referred to as 
elective bilinguals. 
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One of the results of the dominance of the ESL field in the 
polemics and terminology of school bilingualism is the over-generali- 
zation that the first language (LI) is the non-English language, and 
the second language (L2) is English. This is reflected in the school 
term *'primar>' language" referring to the non-English language, even 
when there are no data or need to refer to relative language 
proficiencies or dominance. This lack of precision and specificit)" 
led to convoluted terms in 1980, when the Department of Education 
attempted to promulgate rules related to the Lau t\ J\'icbois deci- 
sion. One of the sets of classification teniis used in these proposed 
niles was "limited-English-proficient, priman' language other than 
English, English superior." These teniis lead to a minimalization of 
simultaneous or dual language bilingual acquisition for. individuals, 
and to a predominance of instructional models based on sequential 
bilingualism, rather than simultaneous bilingualism. 

"'One of the more critical questions in not only these sun'cys but 
also state and district achievement testing is what to do with LEP 
students, since all of these testing programs are conducted in Eng- 
lish. There is often a wholesale exclusion of LEP students from the 
testing. A report from the National Education Cioals Panel (1991, p. 
19) recommended inclusion of LEP students in these assessments 
and assessments in non-English languages: 

lixauiinin^ in forei^}i languages. The Resource Gtx)up con- 
siders it essential that children of limited-English-proficiency 
(LEP) be included in s\stems of nationwide assessment. They 
recommend that all children (including the limited-English-pro- 
ficicnt) be examined for oral and written communication skills 
in English. In subjects other than English the group wants con- 
sideration to be given to testing LEP children in their language 
of instruction. The Resource Ciroup also recommends that to 
encourage the foreign language competencies of native English 
speakers as well as to presen'e the native language capacity of 
itumigrant children, communication competencies of all chiL 
dren should be assessed in two languages, beginning in el- 
ementar}' school. (National Education (ioals Panel, 1991, p. 19) 

A responsible position on this issue cannot separate these 
two points. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Sociolinguistic Considerations in 
Biliteracy Planning 

Arnulfo G, Ramirez 
Louisiana State L 'niversity 



The creation of cffccti\'c literacy education programs to meet the 
needs of language minority adults in a multilingual society like the 
I Suited States requires addressing a broad range of sociolinguistic 
questions that can be approached from a language planning per- 
spective. As a problem-solving activity, language planning is the real- 
ization of the language policy that a government adopts with re- 
spect to such issues as language diversity, minority language treat- 
ment, language standardization, or the national language question. 
I.anguage planning stresses the social nature of language and its 
functions in society. It also takes into account both the attitudes of 
society's different ethnolinguistic groups toward different languages 
or speech varieties and the need for members of these groups to 
master different languages and dialects (Cooper. 1984). Thus, a lan- 
guage planning perspective is a useful one lo bring to bear on the 
discussion of adult biliteracy. 

I.anguage planning is typically, though not necessarily, seen as the 
task of national governments seeking to accomplish broad social and 
political goals, (iarci'a (1982) notes that countries can implemeni 
different kinds of language or literacy programs depending upon 
what they hope to accomplish. These can include educational pro- 
grams designed to promote one or more of the following: 

1. VenuiiriiicirizatioiL the restoration of an indigenous language 
to establish it as a national standard (e.g.. Tagalog in the Philip- 
pines); 

2. intcniati()}i({lizatic)}L the development of proficient bilinguals 
who can junction effecti\ely in the international community (e.g., 
I'jiglish for (ireek and Dutch students); 
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3. Assifni/aliofL the incorporation of imniigrant groups or 
c'tiinolinguistic minority groups into the mainstream culture (e.g., 
Hnglish programs tor immigrant groups to Australia, or Hebrew for 
immigrants to Israel): 

I. Plurctllzciti<»i, bilingual programs that enable different hmguage 
and cultural groups to co-exist within a nation (e.g., Basque and 
(Catalan language programs in Spain; Navajo language programs in 
the American Southwest). 

liiliteracy programs, that is. educational programs that foster mas- 
ten, of literac\" skills in both the mother tongue and a second lan- 
guage, can serve to promote any one or more of the goals in Garcia's 
framework, depending upon the extent to which literacy is devel- 
oped in each language and for what purpo.ses. Looking at Spanish 
and l-nglisli in the I nited States, for example, one can find biliteracy 
programs that teacii only initial mother tongue literacy skills to Span- 
ish-speaking adults so tliat these skills might then be applied to the 
learning of English (.sening the goal of a.s.similation), as well as pro- 
grams that seek to develop literacy to the fullest extent po.s.sible in 
both languages (sening the goal of pluralization and, it Spanish 
literacy were dexelopcd to a level sufficient for conducting 
transnational exchanges, internationalization). 

Ornstein-Cialicia ( ly"'^) has developed a language planning model 
that takes into account sets of .sociopolitical and linguistic factors. In 
terms of pkuining for biliteracy. the model can be u.sed as a heuristic 
de\ice for predicting tlie favorablHty of bilingual literacy education 
tor a particular ethnolinguistic group. The modePs .socu)political 
(.linicnsioii includes eight factors: 

I the demographic strength of the group, 

i. the gioiip's territoriality, or the specillc geographic area(s) of 
residenc\ it claims. 

3. the cultural-religious distance that .separates the ethnic group 
Irom the mainstream, 

\. the etlinicity or ethos tending to promote intra-group .solidarity 
to greater or lesser extents, 

S the relative socioeconomic status oi the gi*oup, determining to 
\ar\ ing degrees the needs of group members to become bilingual to 
sun ive or conduct business, 

0. the level o! political mobilization among members of the group, 
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7 & 8. the degree of congruence between local needs or aspira- 
tions and the national climate and federal policies, at the micro and 
macro levels. 

The linguistic dimension of the model encompasses six factors: 

1. the vitality of the minority language, 

2. the historv' or formal, written tradition of the language, 

3. the degree to which the language has been standardized with 
usage norms, 

4. the linguistic distance from the dominant, national language 
with respect to alphabet, grammatical structure, and vocabulai7, 

5. language attitudes— the group's perceptions of its own lan- 
guage and that of other groups, and its commitment to using and 
studying the language, 

6. the national language situation in terms of linguistic diversity, 
tolerance, and implicit or explicit language policies. 

vSociopolitical factors can override linguistic considerations, but 
both linguistic and sociopolitical issues should be examined using 
this model to identify situations where biliteracy education is both 
warranted and likeh' to succeed for a given group of language mi- 
nority adults. 

Agents of Biliteracy Planning and Promotion 
in the United States 

Literacy planning as a sociolinguistic activity is not the exclusive 
domain of state or federal governments. Individuals or groups of 
individuals can also engage in communit}' literacy efforts designed 
to senc the needs of ethnolinguistic minority groups. In the United 
States, biliteracy language programs designed for adults are highly 
diverse in terms of sponsorship, learner characteristics, and focus. 
In addition to federal and state government support, sponsorship for 
literacy programs ma>' come from city and county governments, 
community-based and religious organizations, and private businesses. 
The programs can be found in such ,)laces as community centers, 
libraries, prisc/US, churches, synagogues, factor)^ lunchrooms, and 
housing projects. The adult learners may be immigrants, refugees, 
newly naturalized citizens, or native-born residents. They may differ 
widely with respect to personal background, educational experi- 
ences in the first language, professional training, and interest in 
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becoming literate in a second language. Some literacy programs may 
focus exclusively on the development of English language oral and 
written skills, while others may devote considerable attention to the 
maintenance of literacy traditions in the students' native language, 
Wliile many programs stnve to be learner-centered, with students 
themselves setting their own literacy-learning agendas, these same 
programs are also called upon to serve the agendas of outside par- 
ties. Shifts in sources of finding, in particular, can require changes in 
a program's official goals and objectives for literacy learning 
(V^rigley, 1991). 

The Sociolinguistic Perspective: What It Has to Offer 
for Biliteracy Planning 

Regardless of the institutions or organizations leading them, effec- 
tive biliteracy planning efforts at the local, regional, and national 
levels must take as their starting point the existing patterns of lan- 
guage use in the communities to be affected by the planning effort. 
Examination of these language use patterns in the fact-finding phase 
of literacy planning can best be undertaken from a sociolinguistic 
perspective (Rubin, 1973). Achieving a tnie (as opposed to an ideal- 
istic) understanding of the complex language use patterns of an 
ethnolinguistic minority group can be difficult. This may be the case 
whether the fact finding fi)r biliteracy planning is being conducted 
at the macro (national) or micro (local) level. Nonetheless, taking 
into account certain sociolinguistic phenomena, such as language 
varieties, sociolinguistic domains, language choice, and language at- 
titudes, is particularly important to ensuring that biliteracy programs 
in the United States address the real needs of members of the 
ethnolinguistic communities they serv'c, as well as the sociopolitical 
goals of their sponsoring agencies. Understanding the ways mem- 
bers of an ethnolinguistic minority group actually use or might rea- 
sonabh' use different language varieties in their even'day lives can 
help prevent biliteracy planners from initiating projects that are likely 
to fail because they seek to develop literacy skills that are incongru- 
ent with the real-life literacy tasks confronted by learners in 
their communities. 

At this point in our discussion of biliteracy planning, it is useful to 
look at the case of a particular ethnolinguistic minority to illustrate 
more concretely some of the complex sociolinguistic issues that 
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biliteracy planners in the United States have to confront as they 
develop educational programs. As diverse as this countrj^'s language 
and ethnic situation is today, we have many possibilities from which 
to choose. In the United States, one finds minority ethnolinguistic 
communities identified with indigenous American languages (e.g., 
Navajo, Hopi, Cherokee, Mohawk), European colonial languages (e.g., 
Spanish, French, German), and immigrant languages (e.g., Chinese, 
Italian, Greek, Japanese, Russian, Tagalog, Urdu). Uinguages like Span- 
ish, French, German, and Chinese, to name a few, also exhibit varia- 
tion rcilecting the differing geographical origins and social back- 
grounds of their speakers. In the case of some languages, this varia- 
tion may reflect the existence of distinct subconimunities within the 
larger ethnolinguistic group, reflecting the many layers of diversity 
in the U.S. language situation.' 

The selection of Hispanics residing in the United States as a case- 
in-point offers several advantages. First, the sociolinguistic issues 
involving this group have been extensively studied, and there exists 
a body of literature to which we may refer. Second, language use 
among members of this group is exceptionally diverse and complex, 
given the multiplicity of national origins of U.S. Hispanics— includ- 
ing many whose families have lived in the United States for genera- 
tions—and the dispersed regions of the C{)untr)' where they reside. 
Finally, Hispanics are the largest single ethnolinguistic minority group 
in the United States, and many readers of this volume will find a 
discussion of Hispanic issues to be directly relevant to their own 
literacy work. Let us, then, look at the case of Hispanics with regard 
to language varieties, language choice, language styles, and the dis- 
tribution of written text types across languages. 

Language Varieties 

A number of varieties of Spanish have been identified as being 
spoken by Hispanics living in the United States. These include Mexi- 
can Spanish, particularly in the Southwest and large urban centers of 
the Midwest (Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago); Puerto Rican Span- 
ish, principally in the Fastern states (New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Connecticut); Cuban Spanish, in Miami, Boston, and 
New Orleans (Cardenas, 1970); and Peninsular Spanish, spoken in 
Newark, New Jersey. Isleno, a dialect from the Canar>' Islands, still 
sur\'ives in Bayou kifourche, Louisiana (Craddock, 1981). Within the 
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Southwest, four dialectal zones with some degree of overlapping are 
noticeable: (a) Texas Spanish, with considerable influence due to 
Mexican migration; (b) New Mexican and Southern Coloradan Span- 
ish, which includes a number of archaisms due to its relative isola- 
tion, until recently, from the rest of the Spanish-speaking world; (c) 
Arizonan Spanish, with a number of linguistic features in common 
with New Mexican Spanish, but with a significant influence of north- 
ern Mexican Spanish due to its proximity to Sonora; and (d) Califor- 
nian Spanish, an extension of Arizonan Spanish greatly influenced 
by borrowing from English (Cardenas, 1970). 

Sanchez (1983) argues that there are basically two principal vari- 
eties of Spanish in the Southwest. One is the standard and the other 
the popular. The popular can be further divided into urban and rural 
subcodes in many cases. Within each subcode of popular Spanish, 
there are special varieties such as Calo, which is an urban subcode. 
Differences among the standard and popular Spanish varieties occur 
primarily at the morphosyntactic level (the formation of word within 
sentence construction), although variation can exist at the level of 
words in the case of archaic terms, English loanwords, or 
rural vocabulary'. 

The language varieties used among Hispanics in the Southwest 
have also been described in terms of an English-Spanish continuum 
ranging from Standard (formal) Mexican Spanish to Standard (for- 
mal) English with several dialects or speech styles blending into 
each other between the two standard varieties (Elias-Olivares & 
Valdes, 1982). The continuum is illustrated in Figure I, 
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Differences among these Southwest varieties can be established 
on the basis of linguistic criteria. Popular Spanish, for example, 
contains a number of nonstandard features with respect to vowel 
and consonant changes, verb tenses and conjugations, and gender/ 
number agreement rules. Mixed Spanish and Calo (also called 
Pachuco) contain elements of both English and Spanish, maintaining 
basic Spanish word order and using English pronunciation (londri 
for "laundn'," escrtn for "screen," and esquipiar for "skip"). Mixed 
Spanish can senr'e for informal speaking and sometimes is used by 
children who have not been exposed to cither English or Spanish as 
a separate code. Mixed Spanish and Calo make extensive use of 
codesvvitching, which involves the alternating use of the two lan- 
guages at the word, phrase, clause, or sentence level. For example, 
while speaking Spanish, a speaker may say: 

1. No voy a ir al g)'m. 

(I'm not going to the gym.) 

2. Estoy mu>' cansado, so Fm going to bed. 
(I'm very tired, so Tm going to bed.) 

In the case of codeswitching at the word level (1) and codeswitching 
at the clause level (2), English pronunciation and morphology are 
maintained with no attempt to adapt to Spanish. 

The language situation among Puerto Ricans living in the New 
York City area, on the other hand, has been described in terms of a 
polyglossic model for English, codeswitching, and Spanish (Pedraza, 
Attinasi, & Hoffman, 1980). The verbal repertoire of Puerto Rican 
speakers may sustain several intluences different in both content 
and kind, depending on their participation in different social net- 
works and how they are intluenced by the mass media, both elec- 
tronic and print. Figure 2 illustrates the potential verbal repertoires 
of different members of this speech community with respect to the 
range of language varieties in active use. 
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Figure 2 

A Polyglossic Model for English, Codeswitching, 
aiid Spanish in El Eiarrio 
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The polyglossic model hypothesizes that for Puerto Rieans living 
in xNew York the standard written forms of English and Spanish (Se, 
Ss) and their corresponding formal spoken dialects are set in dy- 
namic relation with a number of spoken vernaculars. Puerto Rican 
speakers have varying abilities to use the different spoken varieties 
and written styles present in their speech community, some of which 
are presented in the tlgure. Varieties shown in Figure 2 include the 
following: (Dv) New York Hnglish or other local English vernaculars; 
(f)b) the speech of African-Americans in New York; (Dp) the spc^ech 
of Puerto Ricans raised speaking English; (Dn) the Spanish of Puerto 
Rieans born in New York C.ity; (Dj) a more rural style of Puerto 
Rican speech; and (l)u) urban Puerto Rican Spanish. (Dc), (l)x), and 
(l)w) are potential varieties of codeswitching between Spanish and 
English. Other language varieties not illustrated in this figure may 
also intluence the verbal repertoires of Puerto Ricans in New York. 
These might include standard and vernacular varieties of both Span- 
ish and Itnglish heard on television and radio, as well as the different 
Spanish vernaculars spoken by immigrants from other Spanish-speak- 
ing countries such as Colombia and the Dominican Republic. 
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Language Choice 

The particular variety of language chosen for use in a specific 
comnuinicative event may be influenced by a number of individual 
variables or combinations of variables associated with the situation 
itself, the participants, the topic, and the puqx)se of the interaction. 
Table 1 summarizes some of the salient factors that have been noted 
to influence language choice in bilingual communities. 
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In examining the patterns of Hnglish and Spanish use among 
Chieanos in the United States, Sanciie/ (1983) noted that language 
choice in a given sociolinguistic domain seemed to be strongly cor- 
related with the degree of formality or informality of tiiat domain, 
Englisli was found to Ix^ used most typically in the formal societal 
domains such as work, government, and media, while Spanish was 
more often used in the inf(^rmal contexts of home and neighbor- 
iiood. At the same time, there are differences among Ilispanies at- 
tributable to variables sueli as soeioeconomie status and number of 
generations a given speaker s family has resided in the United Stales, 
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Table 2 

Language Use .^ong Hispanics in the Southwest. 

Vvorking Class 
Middle Class Rural Urban 

L^ne ration 1 2 3 1 2 3 1 2 3 
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Table 2 illustrates some of the dynamics of language choice among 
Hispanics in the Southwest. 

All first-generation Spanish speakers use Spanish in the home do- 
main regardless of their social class and the part of the eountr}' they 
live in. The middle class shifts to English entirely by the third gen- 
eration, while the working class employs both languages in at least 
the neighborhood domain (among urban dwellers) and in other do- 
mains such as recreation, work, and media (among rural residents). 

A variety of language use patterns can be found within a single 
.sociolinguistic domain as well. At the level of the home, Zentella 
(1988) identified four distinct language use patterns among Puerto 
Riean families living in New York (Mt)'. 

1 . The parents/caretakers speak only Spanish to each other and to 
the children: tlie children respond to their parents in Spanish but 
speak Spanish and English to each other. (This accounted for 26% of 
the 19 families in the study.) 

2. The parents/caretakers speak Spanish to each other and to the 
children, but one of them sometimes speaks English to them. 11ie 
children respond in both languages, preferring Spanish for the adults 
and English for their siblings (47^\. of the families studied). 
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3. The parents usually speak English to each other and to the 
children; one parent speaks some Spanish to them. The children 
understand Spanish but respond in English and speak English to 
each other (16% of the families studied). 

4. The parents codeswitch frequently among themselves and when 
speaking to their infants, who are just learning to speak (11% of the 
families studied). 

These patterns were observed over a period of time using an 
ethnographic research approach. According to Zentella, in the ma- 
jority of families in patterns one and two, Spanish is used among the 
parents, and at least one caretaker uses Spanish while speaking to 
the children. Parents in these fwo groups have emigrated to the 
United States usually after having spent their adolescent years in 
Puerto Rico. Children from these families tend to be more fluent 
bilinguals, often demonstrating a greater competence in English than 
in Spanish. Parents in pattern three include those born and raised in 
New York Cit}' and those who left Puerto Rico before late adoles- 
cence or who married a monolingual English speaker, who would 
speak mainly English to the children. Young couples born or raised 
in New York frequently codeswitch between English and Spanish 
with each other, and the children from these homes have some 
limited knowledge of Spanish, at least in the area of vocabulan'. 

Ramirez ( 1 99 1 ) documents the relative use of Spanish and English 
among Hispanic adolescents (N=S49: 250 males and 299 females) in 
10 urban centers involving Mexican-Americans (216=39.3%.), Puerto 
Ricans (1 19=21 ."^"c^). Cubans (51=9.3%), and members of other eth- 
nic groups. The results presented in Figures 3 and 4 differentiate 
between the uses of English and Spanish with respect to generation 
and domain. Spanish only is most frequently used when speaking to 
one s grandparents, mostly Spanish is used when talking with par- 
ents, and both languages or mostly English are used when interact- 
ing with siblings. Usage patterns according to domains indicate that 
the church context is the only other area outside the home where 
Spanish plays a major role among these adolescents. There are other 
observable differences in latiguage use patterns associated with the 
particular locations where samples were drawn. These differences 
can be attributed to characteristics of the sample (e.g., place of 
birth, home language environtiient, proficiency in Spanish). 
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Language Styles 

In addition to language variation that is reflected in regional dia- 
lects and social dialects, speakers adopt different stjies of speaking 
depending on the circumstances. Formal situations like lectures, news- 
casts, and public announcements call for careful speech, often based 
on prepared scripts that are read and sound like written discourse, 
hiformal situations like casual conversations among friends involve 
unplanned speech that e\'olves through the course of the interac- 
tion. Some conversations involve the use of intimate language such 
as the talk between husband and wife or parents and children. In 
the work cited previously with regard to language variety and the 
codeswitching practiced by Hispanics in the Southwest, Sanchez 
(1983) found that even more frequenth' than switching codes, speak- 
ers shifted speaking styles (formal, informal, and intimate) to accom- 
modate a change in topic (food, famil)-, religion, sports), addressee 
(relative, stranger, friend), context (home, church, work, street), 
and language function (apology, reprimand, suggestion, advice). 

Other studies have found that in some bilingual communities, a 
shift in st)ie can be associated with a shift in dialect (e.g., rural 
Spanish to formal Spanish) or a switch in language (e.g., English to 
talk to the boss at work; Spanish to interact with coworkers). Some 
bilingual speakers ma>' be able to shift from casual to formal to 
litcran- styles in English, while in Spanish their repertoire might be 
more limited, ranging from intimate to casual due to lack of school- 
ing experience in the textbook variety of Spanish. This situation was 
found by Teschner (1981) among Hispanic students at the Univer- 
sit\ of Texas at HI Paso. 'I'he written Spanish compositions of these 
students rellected the style of their colloquial speech due to their 
lack of familiarity with the standard conventions of Spanish written 
discourse. Other bilingual speakers, such as some of those described 
in fiiUngiialisni in (he Barrio (Fishman, C>ooper, & Ma, 19"^1), may 
be able to shift from informal to formal style in both Spanish 
and Fnglish. 

Distribution of Text lypcs Across Varieties and Sty les 

of particular importance to literacy planners is an understanding 
of text types in relation to language distribution patterns in the 
communities to be ser\'ed by a biliteracy program. Among Hispan- 
ics, some text types may be associated with English, others with 
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Spanish, and still others with both languages. Following Ferguson's 
(1959) depiction of "high" and ^1ow" varieties in a diglossic lan- 
guage situation, one might tlnd the distribution of text types shown 
in Table 3 in a given Spanish/English bilingual comniunit}\ 
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The formal/informaJ distinction, in terms of both sociolinguistic 
domain and style, sheds light on the distribution of text types in this 
table. Spanish seems to be associated witli the home domain (per 
sonal letters) and the domain of recreation (reading comic books for 
pleasure), both of which can be regarded as informal. The st} le in 
which texts such as personal letters and comic books are written is 
also informal. Hnglish seems to be associated with the domain of 
work and commerce (business correspondence), as well as with the 
domain of the mass media (newspapers), both generally formal do- 
mains. Ikisincss correspondence and newspapers, accordingly, are 
written in a formal st>'le, riic distribution of other text t> pes in the 
figure does not lit easily into the formal/informal framework, and 
may have to be explained in terms of some combination of the 
multiple factors affecting language choice ((irosjean, 1982) listed in 
Table 1 of this chapter. Also important to consider in understanding 
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the Uisiribuiion of text types is the availcibility of certain kinds of 
texts in each language. Questions of choice of language variety and 
st\ie become moot when some text types are available in one latv 
guage biW not the other. 

After Fact Finding: Subsequent Stages of Biliteracy Planning 

As w e can sec from looking at the case of ilispaiiics in the llnited 
States. (lie patterns of language use among members of an 
ctlmolinguistic minority group in a multilingual setting can be ex- 
ceediiigl\ complex, hi addition to collecting information about such 
ianguage-iise patterns (the fact-finding stage of language planning), 
ii is tlu- |ob of literacy planners to apply knowledge of these pat- 
terns in a sensible w ay as tiiey proceed with subsequent stages of 
the bilitcrat \ j')lanning effort. According to Rubin (1973), the subse- 
clucni stages of such a language or literacy planning effort would 
ini hide the iollow ing: 

Selection i^hasc ldentif\ litenicy goals, including the role of na- 
tive language literacy skills in relalion to the second language. SpeciiS' 
litcnic) skills in terms of both individual and societal needs, and 
suggest strategics for reaching the various goals. 

/ )cn'/<tf>nicnt Pl.ntsc. Prepare materials ncvdcd for biliteracy in- 
struction, perhaps obtain materials used in other projects, and con- 
sider the incorporation of authentic texts as used in different social 
situations — workplace, health care, social services, and cultural ac- 
ti\uies ( urriculum planning efforts siiouid take into account re- 
sc art ii llndings on such topics as the development of reading and 
writing skills among bilinguals, the role of learner differences, differ- 
ences between oral and written language, and the cognitive pro- 
cesses associated w ith the v arious text types. 

hHf)icniciitati(>n i^hasc: i^rovide information to the members of 
the speech community, solicit support from different agencies or 
groups to disscmin inlormation to the broader community about 
the lilerac ) goals, and offer an instructional program that centers on 
the needs of the adult learner, 

i-f'diuan'oH Phase: Hxamine the degree to which the different 
literac N goals and objective . iiavc been met: revise, if nccessar\-, 
making modilications in objectives, teaching methods, and learner/ 
vvorkplat e needs. ^ 
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T)pes of IJteracy to be Developed 



Plunning for biliicnicy involves making decisions about what role 
dilTcrcnt languages and dialects should play in society. In many coun- 
tries these questions do not arise, because the choices are not open 
to revision. With regard to the selection stage described above, im- 
portant questions regarding the types of literac)' to be promoted, 
and in which languages, need to be answered. Hducators have rec- 
ognized three broad categories of literacy: functional, cultural, and 
critical (Williams 6c Oapizzi Snipper. 1990). These categories ma) be 
related to the ability to read text types corresponding to levels of 
reading pronciency. Table l based on the ACTFL (Americi n (x)un- 
cil on the reaching of l-oreign Languages) Proficiency Ciuidelines, 
]:>rovides a tool for seeing this relationship. 

I Table 4 

i Parallel Hierarchies of Text Types and Sample Reading Materials 
I Acco rding to Proficiency Leve ls 

! Proficiency Text Type Sample Texts 



Level 



0/0+ 



Enumerative 



Numbers, names, street signs, 
money denominations, office/shop 
designations, addresses 



1 



Orientational 



Travel and registration forms, plane 
and train schedules, TV/radio pro- 
gram guides, menus, memos, 
newspaper headlines, tables of 
contents, messages 



2 



Instructive 



Ads and labels, newspaper ac- 



counts, Instructions and directions, 
short narratives and descriptions, 
factual reports, formulaic requests 
on forms, invitations. Introductory 
and concluding paragraphs 



3 



Evaluative 



Editorials, analyses, apologia, cer- 
tain literary texts, biography with 
critical lnterp»'etatlon 



4 



Projective 



Critiques of art or theater perfor- 
mances, literary texts, philosophical 
discourse, technical papers, argu- 
mentation 



Adapted by pormission from Lee and Musumeci. 1988. p. 174. 
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Functional literacy is usually related to basic writing (encoding) 
and reading (decoding) simple texts, whicli corresponds to the enu- 
merativc, orientational, and instructive text t>'pes shown in Table 4 
and described by Child (1987). Cultural literacy encompasses the 
cultural schemata necessar>' for full)' comprehending texts in the 
social sense (Level 3 in Table 4). (Critical literacy involves an under- 
standing of the ideology of written texts (Level 4). Deciding what 
texts in what languages arc to be produced or comprehended at 
what literacy levels would correspond lo the selection stage of 
literacy planning. 

Importance of Language Attitudes and Learner Motivation to 
the Success of the Planning Effort 

Biiiteracy offers some adult learners the possibility of fully living 
their bicultural lives and participating in lilerac)' events associated 
with each language that ihey know. At the same time, higher lit- 
eracy Ie\els (Levels 3 and i in Table 4) may not be possible to the 
same degree in both languages given the distribution of the two 
languages in soeiet) and the speakers' attitudes toward each variety 
of each language. Language attitudes not only inHuenee the lan- 
guage use patterns of ethnolinguistie minorities, they also may be a 
significant obstacle to the success of biliterucy programs if they are 
ignored or left unchanged by the biiiteracy effort. 

The attitudes of ethnolinguistie minorities toward different variet- 
ies of their mother tongue are especially important in guiding the 
selection of teaching approaches and materials for mother tongue 
literacy. Returning to Spanish as an example, Ramirez, Milk, and 
Sapiens ( 1985) found that among adolescent Hispanic pupils in Texas 
and California, attitudes toward four varieties of Spanish (Standard 
.Mexican Spanish^ local Spanish, ungrammatieal Spanish, and Span- 
ish/Hngiish codeswitching) were hierarchical in nature, ranging from 
standard Spanish (rated most acceptable) to codeswitching (rated 
least acceptable). These ratings were made with respect to accepl- 
abilit\ in the classroom, degree of correctness, and the speaker's 
academic potential, judgments about the four varieties were influ- 
enced by the language use, location, place of birth, and gender of 
the r-.ter. Teachers in Texas reacted in a similar way to the four 
varieties on the basis of a standard language continuum: Standard 
Spanish was rated higher than the two nonstandard varieties (local 
and ungrammatieal) and codeswitching. The two nonstandard vari- 
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eties were evaluated more favorably than codeswitchiiig, a common 
feature of bilingual communication (Ramirez & Milk, 1986). Some 
approaches to literac)' education emphasize reading texts that stu- 
dents have spoken or dictated or that use language reflecting stu- 
dents' spoken dialect. Students holding the language attitudes pre- 
sented in this example might show little enthusiasm for learning to 
read and write their own dialect, especially if it includes a large 
amount of codeswitching. (Editor's note: See Wolfram's chapter for 
a description of African-American parents' objections to the use of 
dialect readers in their children's schools.) Of course, language atti- 
tudes n'uxy change, and it is also possible for effective biMteracy 
programs to contribute to increasing students' pride in their 
own dialect. 

It is also important for biliteracy planners to consider the role tliat 
individual learner motivation plays in language and literacy acquisi- 
tion. The concept of motivation has been studied closely in relation 
to language attitudes, especially by researchers studying second lan- 
guage acquisition. Findings on the role of learner motivation in the 
acquisition of a second language can be applied to the acquisition of 
mother tongue literacy skills as well as oral proficiency and literac)' 
in a second language in a biliteracy program. Brown (1981) points 
out that a learner may study a (second) language initially for instru- 
mental purposes (an interest in occupational uses of the language) 
and later manifest an integrative motivation (a desire to associate 
with speakers of that language). Brown (1981) has also noted that 
there are at least three basic types of motivation: (a) global motiva- 
tion, associated with the general orientation to the goal of learning; 
(b) situational motivation, which can van- according to the context 
in which the learning takes place (e.g.. in a classroom or naturalistic 
setting); and (e) task motivation, which corresponds to the motiva- 
tional drive for performing different learning tasks. Hly (1986), on 
the other hand, suggests that some learners may have a desire to 
learn a second language that is not related to either instrumental or 
integrative motives— as a means of promoting social respect, devel- 
oping a better understanding of the world, or gaining a 
well-rounded education. 

The relationship between attitudes and motivation is not alwavs 
clear. Attitudes can be used to refer to the set of beliefs that a 
learner holds of the community and people who speak the language 
to be learned, 'I'he term can also be used to refer to the language- 
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learning act itself ( "Learning French is interesting/not interesting at 
all") or the leaming task ("1 find studying English is dull/exciting; 
hard/easy"). Some hivestigators use the term attitudes to refer to 
motivational tendencies. Others use the concept of motivation for 
describing course-related attitudes and opinions about specific learn- 
ing tasks. Gi\'en the abstractness of the two concepts and types of 
relationships that can exist between the two constructs, it is diffi- 
cult to establish precisely how^ attitudes and motivation affect lan- 
guage and literac)' acquisition. There can be no doubt, however, 
that both motivation and attitudes are powerful factors that help to 
determine the level of proticieney attained by different learners 
(CJardner, 1980: (iardner & Lambert, 19^2). Savignon (19"'6), in fact, 
believes that attitude is the single most important variable in second 
language learning. According to Savignon, it may be possible to 
foster a more favorable language attitude and motivational orienta- 
tion by the selection of appropriate learning tasks based on the 
learner's motives, interests, and needs. Clearly, biliteracy planners 
will need to take learner motivations and language attitudes seri- 
ously as they enter the third phase of the planning effort, where 
decisions regarding oral proficiency or literacy levels in each lan- 
guage will be incorporated into the developing curriculum, 

hi developing curricula to promote biliteracy, planners may tind 
that ethnographic approaches to literacy study and learner-centered 
approaches to literacy education provide valuable insights into the 
ways individuals think about their literacy experiences and needs 
within a particular community, (lisneros and Leone (1990) describe 
how, among a group of Mexican-Americans from San Antonio, Texas, 
it was possible to learn from the individuals themselves (a) their 
motivations for literacy learning, (b) their strategies for literacy learn- 
ing, (c) their literac\ experiences and needs at work, and (d) their 
literac) experiences in school. Literacy learners can also pose lit- 
eracy problems and offer solutions for these problems in the work 
selling and other domains such as health, housing, education, legal 
matters, and cultural concerns (Auerbach, 1992; Spener, 1990), 
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Conclusion 

The language planning situation in the United States can be char- 
acterized in terms of both linguistic and cultural diversity. The de- 
velopment of biliteracy skills among adults appears to be a complex 
phenomenon. The various steps used in language planning efforts 
may prove to be essential in addressing biliteracy issues that are 
social, political, and psychological in nature. Efforts in planning 
biliteracy programs for adults can benefit from considering the 
sociopolitical and linguistic factors that can influence the literacy 
prospects for the various ethnolinguistic groups in society. Finally, 
literacy learners themselves can offer valuable insights about their 
literacy goals, ihclr strategies for literacy acquisition, and the roles 
that biliteracy pla>'s or could play in their daily lives. 



Notes 

' With regard t(; Chinese, for example, immigrants from Taiwan 
are likely to speak Ming-nan; those from Hong Kong typically speak 
Cantonese: immigrants from the mainland niight speak Mandarin if 
they are from the north or Wu if they are from the south. Ethnic 
Chinese immigrants from Vietnam might speak an)" of these or other 
dialects, depending on their geographic origins within China. While 
these dialects share a common set of written characters, they differ 
significantly in vocabulan*. phonology, and, to a lesser extent, gram- 
mar. See ^'uen-ren (19"^6). 
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CHAPTERS 

Bidialectal Literacy in the United States 

Walt Wolfram 
William C Friday Professor 
Sorth Carolina State L 'niversity 

The qiifsiion of dialect diversity and literacy among native Eng- 
lisii speakers in the ('nited States represents a unique challenge to 
those considering the issue of biliteracy. particularly as it compares 
with the kinds of bilingual situations that are the focus of other 
papers in this volume. As a straightforward language issue, the ques- 
tion of bidialectal literacy can be reduced to a relatively simple 
question: Does the spoken language of dialectaliy divergent groups 
create a linguistic mismatch that is responsible for creating prob- 
lems in the acquisition of literacy skills? The correlation of low 
literacy skills with membership in groups that speak a nonstandard 
dialect is indisputable, but the question of causation is another mat- 
ter In this respect, of course, some of the language issues that relate 
to the role of dialect differences in literacy contrast clearly with 
bilingual situations, wheie relative language proficiencies in the 
mother tongue and second language always ha\'e to be a 
main consideration. 

iTom a broader sociocultural perspective, how^ever. it is indisput- 
able that dialect differences enter the sociolinguistic equation, 
whether or not there is a significant linguistic mismatch between 
the language of the speaker and the written language. The stark 
reality of literacy education in bidialectal situations is that language 
differences are rarely ignored, and that these differences may strong!)- 
influence the perceptions, expectations, and e\en practical instruc- 
tional strategies in literacy education. I-or exatnple. suppose a teacher 
of literacy skills assumes that a vernac'ilar dialect speaker cannot 
hope to access the Standard Iinglish of written linglish text without 
a knowledge of spoken Standard linglish. As a result of this under- 
standing, literacy education may combine instruction in spoken Stan- 
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dard English with other literacy skills related to reading and writing. 
Thus, inordinate amounts of time might be assigned to skills with 
questionable bearing on the actual acquisition of literacy skills 
per se. 

By the same token, vernacular dialect speakers themselves are 
likely to be socialized into the American mythology that vernacular 
dialects are simply unwonhy approximations of the standard variety 
with little linguistic validity in their own right. Given this attitude, 
the>' ma>' feel that their ''broken^' or "comipted" English precludes 
them from e\'er acquiring a full range of literac)' skills. Thus, their 
acquisition of literacy skills is impeded by a self-fulfilling prophecy 
about their literac)' potential. These cases are not far-fetched sce- 
narios; in fact, I believe that there are probably many literac)' educa- 
tion encounters that follow these scenarios quite closely, and I have 
obser\ ed some of these cases firsthand, 

)n the following, I discuss the critical need for an informed per- 
spective on language variation in approaching literacy in a bidialectal 
context. 1 approach this first by reliving an old controversy in the 
language platming of bidialectal literac)-— the case of ^xlialect read- 
ers.'' This case 's instructive because it points to some of the broad 
,sociopolitical and sociolinguistic issues that surround bidialectal lit- 
crac\\ particularh' as the>' are similar to and different from the issues 
surrounding bilingual literacy. At the same time, this case under- 
scores the need for practical information about the nature of lan- 
guage variation for literacy practitioners and \'ernacular dialect speak- 
ers themselves. 

It is now two decades since the dialect reader controversy erupted, 
and yet we still reap the effects of the phobia that it engendered in 
many educational and popular circles. Applied social dialectologists 
are still often reminded by an unforgetting and unforgiving educa- 
tional establishment and general public that a few of us once at- 
tempted to convince educators that it was at least worthwhile to 
experiment with dialect readers to see if they helped incipient read- 
ers gain access to the literate world. 

The lesson of dialect readers is a worthy one to review here, as it 
places the issue of bidialectal literac) in its true sociopolitical con- 
text. I'or the record, a so-called dialect reader is a text that incorpo- 
rates the nonstandard grammatical forms typical of a vernacular- 
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speaking commuait>'. As a brief illustration of how a dialect reader 
looked, we may compare two versions of the same text, one in 
Standard English and one in a vernacular dialect. 

Standard English Version 

"Look down here," said Suzy. 
"I can see a girl in here. 
That girl looks like me. 
(x)me here and look. Da\'id! 
(]an you see that girl?" 

Vernacular Black English Version 

Susan say. 'liey, you-all. look down here!'' 
"1 could sec a girl in here. 
That girl, she look like me. 
Come here and look, David! 
Ciould you sec the girl?" 



The second passage is a deliberate attempt to incorporate the 
features of vernacular dialect into a basal reader— in this case, a 
primer for children. The aim of such dialect primers, which typi- 
cally use a standard l-nglish orthography rather than a modified, 
dialect spelling, was never to develop a dualistic reading system as 
some opponents contended, but simply to use a familiar language 
system in the initial steps of the reading process. This beginning 
phase was then to be followed by a transition .stage which would 
lead students into materials written in the standard written variety. 
Although the use of dialect readers seemed like a radical departure 
frojii traditional approaches and materials in reading, this was not 
the only example of spccialh' adapted reading materials designed for 
the incipient stages of developmental reading. The use of a special, 
invariant phonetic alphabet such as the Initial Teaching Alphabet for 
teaching initial decoding skills certainly departed to some extent 
from traditional reading primers. So we can conclude that it was not 
the spccialh adapted materials themselves ihar were at the hcail of 
the matter, but the nature of the materials. 

Although other kinds of alternative strategies in teaching reading 
may have engendered some debate as well, the controversy over 
dialect readers still stands in a class of its own. 'i'herc seem to be 
several major reasons for this controversy. ()ne involves the deliber- 
ate use of socially stigmatized language forms in written material. 
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This tactic is viewed by some as a reinforcement of nonstandard 
dialect patterns^ and thus it flies in the face of traditional mainstream 
institutional values endorsing standard dialects. After all, educational 
tolerance of socially stigmatized forms in spoken language is in itself 
a significant departure from a tradition committed to stamping out 
such forms; to confront them in written text designed to teach 
people how to read was simply too much, The potential readers for 
whom the materials were designed found these stigmatized forms 
objectionable as well. e\'en when these forms were shown to be in 
common use in their eveiyday language. For example, N,H, Stokes 
(personal communication, April 16, 1990), using a cloze passage 
technique, showed that beginning readers tended to substitute stan- 
dard forms in reading even when such forms were not regularly 
used in their si)()kcn st>ie. 

It is quite clear that vernacular dialects have been defined in our 
society as inappropriate \'ehicles for literacy, and it is apparent that 
children are socialized regarding this functional differentiation from 
the onset of their socialization regarding literacy, hi this respect, the 
U.S, situation is akin to some third-world situations, in which un- 
written minorit) languages are considered inappropriate for literacy 
vis-a-vis official state languages even when knowledge of the official 
language is minimal or nonexistent. 

Another reason that these dialect primers were considered so 
objecticMiable was that this approach singled out particular groups 
of readers for special materials — namely, those who spoke vernacu- 
lar dialects, In this case, it was Vernacular Black Hnglish speakers. 
This selective process was viewed as patronizing — and ultimately 
racist and classist — educational differentiation. This may have been 
unfortunate and even unfair, but the perception could not be de- 
nied. In fact, targeting particular materials for special dialect groups 
was considered so patronizingly offensive that one mother declared 
that she would rather not have her child learn how to read at all 
than to learn to read such unsightly language (reported to the au- 
thor by William A. Stewart, personal communication). 

A Sociolingiiistic Perspective 

iTom the viewpoint of educational sociolinginstics, the use of 
dialect readers is based on three assumptions: (a) that there is a 
sufficient mismatch between a potential reader's linguistic sNstem 
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and ihc Standard English text to warrant distinct materials, (b) that 
the benefits from reading, success will outweigh any negative conno- 
tations associated with the use of a socially stigmatized variety, and 
(c) that the use of vernacular dialects in reading will promote read- 
ing success. 

From the standpoint of simple Mnguistic processing, it is reason- 
able to hypothesize that the greater the mismatch between the spo- 
ken and written word, the greater the likelihood of processing diffi- 
culties in reading. Hut the real issue is wliether dialect differences 
are great enough to become a significant barrier to linguistic pro- 
cessing. At this point, there still remain no carefully designed experi- 
menlai studies that have examined this important research question 
in the United States in detail, but ,several observations are germane 
lo this i.s,sue. First of all, there is some indication that vernacular 
dialect speakers do have receptive capability to process most spo- 
ken Standard FnsMi,sh utterances whether or not they u,se this variety 
productively. Although receptive and productive capability in lan- 
guage may not transfer to the reading process in the ,same way, we 
would certainly expect con,siderable carr\()ver from this receptive 
capability in spoken Standard English to the reading process, which 
is itself a receptive language activity. 

Writing, a productive process, may be more transparently influ- 
enced b> dialect divergence and a number of different .studies have 
documented the infiuence of ,spoken language differences on writ- 
ing (Farr & Janda, I9cSS; Whiteman, 1981; Wolfram & Whiteman, 
19"^!). l:ven with the productive medium of writing, however, it 
should be noted that the infiuence of , spoken language is not isomor- 
pliic. (ienerah'zed strategies affecting both Standard English and ver- 
nacular dialect speakers account for ,some types of divergence, and 
not all predicted infiuence from spoken vernacular dialects is real- 
ized for various sociolinguistic reasons, ,so that the picture of writ- 
ten language divergence for vernacular speakers is somewhat more 
complicated than we might expect at first glance (Farr Sl Daniels, 
1986; Farr iS: janda, 1985; Whiteman, 1981). 

It is, of course, erroneous to assume that Standard F:ngl...h speak- 
ers ct)nfront written language tliat is identical to the way Ihey speak, 
and vernaculai- speakers do not. In reality, all readers encounter 
written text that differs from spoken language to some extent. Even 
in eari\ reading, senlences with an adverbial complement moved to 
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the beginning of the sentence (e.g., Over and over rolled the bull; 
( j> the hill he ran) represent a written genre that differentiates 
written from spoken language for all speakers. So the problem of 
mismatch between written and spoken language is a matter of de- 
gree ra.'lier th:»n kind, (liditor's note: See also Ramirez, this vohmie, 
for a discussion of the need to take style and register variation into 
account in litcrac) planning.} 

Admiltediy, the gap between written and spoken language is 
greater for vernacular dialect speakers than it is for speakers of 
standard varieties. Hut is this gap wide enough to cause problems on 
the ba^is of linguistic differences alone? Again, carefully controlled 
experimentation on this issue is lacking, although I am reminded of 
the fact that iliere are situations in the world where the gap be- 
tween spoken dialect and written text is quite extensive without 
resulting in significant reading problems. In northern Swit/.erland, 
lor example, texts are written in standard (ierman although much of 
the population speaks Swiss (ierman. yet the Swiss population does 
!ioi re\eal significant reading failure. Although it is diffictilt to mea- 
sure "degree of dialect difference * in a precise way, Swiss (ierman is 
certainh as different from standard written (ierman as many ver- 
nacular dialects of Hnglish are from standard written English (Fishman, 
p. 1 109), Pointing to linguistic mismatch as a primary variable 
in reading failure among vernacular speakers thus seems suspect. As 
we shall see. differences in the written and spoken language may 
ha\ e lo be taken into account by an aware reading instructor, but it 
is doubtfiil that the neutralization of these differences in reading 
material would alleviate the reading problems associated with vari- 
ous \ernacularspcaking populations, (iiven children's .socialization 
into mainstream atiitiuies and values about dialects at an early age. 
there is also little reason to assume that the psychosocial benefits of 
using a Ncrnacular dialect would outweigh the disadvantages. In 
[M l. the oi-)posiie seems to be tlie case, as children reject nonstand- 
ard lorms in reading, and parents and communitN leaders rail against 
their use* in dialect readers. A positi\e relationship between reading 
success and the use of vernacular dialed readers also has not been 
firnilN established. Some initial investigation of dialect readers re- 
ported slight gains for children given these materials (Leaverton. 
I9"M. but substantive research in lavor of dialect readers is lacking. 
\)uc to ilie I'oiuiiuiing coiUroversy surrounding the use of dialect 
jiruiuTs, this alternative now has been largely abandoned. 
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To say that dialect readers do not liold promise does not, how- 
ever, suggest that the representation of dialect can never be used 
advantageously in literacy, hi fact, there is a sustainable vernacular 
language liteiature which may have merit in its own right. Vernacu- 
lar dialects are written in two main contexts. One is dialogue se- 
quences in novels and short stories, where the dialect captures the 
indigenous community character of the speaker. In fact, it would be 
quite unreal and inappropriate for writers to represent speakers 
from these communities in an\' other way, and these passages make 
speakers authentic representatives of their communities. Another 
literate tradition for vernacular dialects is the poetry of well knowii 
and respected African-American writers who selectively write po- 
etr}' in the community vernacular. Writers such as Langston Hughes. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, and Maya Angelou all use this technique to 
great advantage. In fact, Paul Laurence Dunbar wrote approximate!}- 
one-third of his poetiy in vernacular dialect. Consider, for example, 
the following portion of a poem by Dunbar (1941, p. 60): 

DISCOVERED 

Seen you down at ciiu'ch las' night, 

Nevah min'. Miss Lucy. 
What I mean? oh, dat's all right, 

Nevah min'. Miss Lucy. 
You was sma't es sma't could bt\ 
13ut you could n't hide fom me. 
Ain't I got two eyes to sec! 

Nevah min'. Miss Lucy. 

(iuess you thought you's awful keen; 

Nevah min\ Miss Lucy. 
Hvahthing you done, I seen: 

Nevah min', Miss Lucy. 
Seen him tek yo' ahm jes' so, 
When lie got outside dc do'-- 
Oh, I know dat man's yo' beau! 

Nevah miiV, Miss Lucy. 

It is important to note that these writers coupled the selective use 
of verse written in vernacular dialect with standard Knglisii, show- 
ing their hidialecta! facility. Vernacular verse seems to be 
contextuali/cd as a "literatuie of the heart." As Fasold (1990) notes. 
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the literature of Vernacular Black English may have a place, but "its 
use is circumscribed and the settings considered appropriate have 
been quite consistent at least the past half centur>' or so" (p. 3). 

In retrospect, then, one of the major problems of dialect readers 
was their sociolinguistic insensitivity to the appropriate setting for 
the use of African-American dialect. As it turns out there is a reading 
curriculum that uses a version of dialect materials, namely, Bridge: A 
Cross-Ctiltiiral Reading Program (Sinipkins, Simpkins, & Holt, IQ"^?). 
This program is not designed for beginning readers but for older 
junior high and high school students who have experienced reading 
difficulty. Tht program limits the dialect text to passages representa- 
tive of students' cultural background experiences so that the use of 
vernacular is placed in an appropriate community- context. It also 
makes a sincere effort to provide positive motivation and successful 
reading experiences for students as the major component of the 
program. While this program has hardh' been free of controvers)-, its 
limitation of dialect passages to culturally appropriate contexts has 
made it less offensive than other approaches which use dialect pas- 
sages without regard for their cultural!)' appropriate setting. By 
contextualizing dialect use in reading so that it fits into appropriate 
cultural contexts, these materials have avoided a major flaw of some 
of the decontextualized dialect primers, hi fact, in many respects, 
the use of dialect passages in the Bridge program falls in line with a 
well established, fairly secure tradition of representing dialect in 
literature. In this instance, the intent is to seize upon this literar)- 
tradition of dialect representation for the benefit of a reader who 
may identify with the dialect rather than the representation of a 
dialect assumed to be different from that of the reader. Rigorous 
measurement of the outcomes of this program has not been under- 
taken, but its authors claim that it is an approach to reading that 
capitalizes in a more positixe, appropriate way on the use of a 
literate vernacular dialect. So, the selective literarv* uses of vernacu- 
lar dialect in Iiterac\' programs ma>' not be completeh' dead, after all. 

Since the I9"'()s. a number of approaches to literacy education 
have come into vogue that build literacy skills using students' own 
spoken language as a starting point. The language experience ap- 
proach comes to mind in particular. In the language experience 
approach, stories dictated b\' learners themselves are used as read- 
ing texts. These dictated stories are not typicalh' corrected by in- 
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stmctors on the premise that keeping the discrepancy betwc^en writ- 
ten language and student speech to a minimum fosters reading suc- 
cess in the early stages of acquiring literacy. (See, e.g., Davidson & 
Wheat, 1989; Richardson, 1981; Rigg & Taylor, 1979; Taylor, in 
press). Dialogue journals are another tool being promoted by some 
educators as a way to de\'elop writing proficiency in particular. (Sec 
e.g., Peyton & Staton, 1990.) In dialogue journals, students write to 
their teachers or to other partners about topics of personal interest 
to thenv and the partners write back. As the writing continues back 
and forth, an ongoing dialogue develops. The focus of dialogue jour- 
nals is on the content of the messages exchanged, not their form, 
and student language use is not subject to teacher correction. Thus, 
while dialogue journals may not actively promote the reading and 
writing of vernacular dialects, they do offer a nonjudgmental con- 
text for the use of vernacular dialects encoded into writing. Finally, 
whole language approaches to literacy emphasize the importance of 
readers being able to select which texts they are going to read and 
write. One of the important roles of literacy educators in the whole 
language approach is to provide learnen; with a rich and diverse 
print environment that includes texts written in a variety of styles 
and dialects. (See. e.g., Newman, 1985; Rigg & Kazemek, 1985, 
in press.) 

Applying Sociolinguistic Knowledge to the Cun^ent Situation 

Although there are some ways in which dialect may affect read- 
ing, most current approaches to literacy for vernacular dialect speak- 
ers play down simple linguistic differences as a priman- factor in 
the high levels of reading failure found among vernacular-speaking 
populations. Instead, cultunil values about reading (Labov, 19*"'2), 
the technological conditions for reading instruction (Dreeban & 
(iamoran, 1986), the process of socialization into the social activity 
of reading, the mismatch between readers* interests and the content 
of reading material, and interactional dynamics during reading in- 
struction (Washington ^ Miller-Jones, 1989) have been considered 
more essential factors in accounting for high failure rates among 
nonmainstream populations (see also (iareia, Jimenez, & Pearson, 
1989). I'ocus on these other variables does not, however, excuse 
those involved in providing literacy for such populations from un- 
derstanding the ways in which dialectal differences may impact on 
the reading process and from taking these factors into consideration 
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in instruction. This was, in fact, tlie major point of the much her- 
alded Aiin Arbor Decision (Center for Applied Linguistics, 1979), 
where it was decreed that educators had a responsibility to take into 
account sociolinguistic differences in their teaching of reading, 

A Perspective on Language Variation for Practitioners 

First of all, it seems to be essential for those involved in iitenicy 
on all levels to understand the kinds of reading processes that may 
be affected by dialect differences, (For more deuiil, see Farr & Daniels, 
1986; Wolfram & (Christian, 1989). For example, one process in 
reading that may be affected by dialect is clecodifig. Whereas differ- 
ent approaches to reading rely on decoding skills to varying degrees, 
and nian>' current approaches dcemphasizc a basic decoding model 
of reading, the systematic sounding out of letters still appears to be 
a skill that readers should be familiar with, 

A literacy worker engaged in decoding tasks with students must 
recognize that there are systematic differences in the s)'mbol-sound 
relationships from dialect to dialect. For example, consider how a 
reader of a vernacular dialect might decode oralh' the passage "There 
won't be anything to do until he imi\s out if he can go without 
taking John's brother." A modified orthography is used below to 
indicate the pronunciation differences for the vernacular speaker, 

Deuh won't be anything to do until he fuV out if he can go 
wifout taking John_ bro vuh . 

Systematic decoding differences may affect a number of symbol- 
sound relationships in the example, such as the final consonant of 
find, the th of without , the th and final r of brother , and so forth. 
These differences are no more se\'ere than \ ariant regional decodings 
of the vowel au of caught (e.g,, [d| or la]) or the s of greasy (e,g,, !s| 
or |/|), except that they involve a couple of heavily stigmatized 
variants. The variant decoding becomes a problem only if an instruc- 
tor does not recognize dialectally appropriate sound-symbol relaticMi- 
ships and classifies these differences as errors in decoding. Imagine 
the confusion that might be created for a dialect speaker if an accu- 
rate dialect decoding such as th — > |f| in without or th — > |v| in 
broth er is treated as a problem comparable to the miscoding of b as 
|d| or sh as [s|. To avoid this confusion and potential misdiagnosis 
of reading problems, literacy practitioners need to be able to sepa- 
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rate dialect differences from actual reading disabilities. The potential 
impact of dialects on the decoding process can be minimized if 
reading instructors have this information. 

It is also important to recognize that dialect differences may lead 
to reading miscues that derive from grammatical differences, as indi- 
cated in the following vernacular dialect rendering of the passage 
given above. 

Il ^von^t be nothing to do till he find_ out can he go with- 
out taking John_ brother. 

Hie use of existential ii :':)r there , multiple negation, the absence of 
inflectional -s, and the inverted question order of can he go are all 
instances of mismatch between the spoken vernacular variet>' imd the 
written word, (^iven the potential for dialect influence in processing 
written text, it seems imperative that literaq* instnictors familiarize them- 
scWcs with the linguistic structure of vernacular varieties. 

Similar application can be made to the writing process, where 
spoken vernacular dialect features may influence the writter. form. 
It is not difficult to document cases of vernacular spoken language 
influence on the wnting process similar to those cited for reading 
above. However, as Whiteman (1981) and Farr and janda (1985) 
point out, dialect features are not reflective of spoken language in a 
simple i.somorphic relationship. We need to appeal to general devel- 
opmental principles with respect to the writing process (e.g., inflec- 
tional suffixes may be omitted) and to principles related to the so- 
cial evaluation of language (e.g., highly stigmatized, stereotyped fea- 
tures are less likely to be used in writing) to account for the ob- 
served patterning of dialect features in the written language of \ er- 
nacular dialect speakers. 

The preceding paragraphs point to a need for literacy practi- 
tioners to know something about the structural details of the dia- 
lects of their vernacular-dialect-speaking clientele in order to distin- 
guish genuine language processing difficulties from dialectally ap- 
propriate lenditions. This discussion also suggests that information 
about the social evaluation of forms needs to be acquired as a basis 
for understanding the nature of dialect manifestations in reading and 
writing, since different forms may be expected to manifest them- 
selves at different points in the progression of literacy skills. 
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Another area of language variation to consider in the reading 
process involves the broader sociolingiiistic base of language, in- 
cluding background cultural differences. In most current models of 
the reading process, the application of background knowledge is 
essential for comprehension. Readers need such background in or- 
der to derive meaning by inference; the)' may also need to apply 
knov^ledge about the world in order to process some of the literal 
content. For example, imagine the differences in how a third grader 
from (>alifornia and one from iNew York Cit)' might interpret the 
following passage on the age of giant redwood trees. Incidently, this 
item appeared in the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

The\' arc so big that roads are built through their trunks. By 
counting the rings inside the tree tmnk, one can tell the age of 
the tree. (Meier, 19'^3, p. 15) 

Meier (19"'3) reports that some readers in New York conjured up 
fain- tale interpretations of this passage that included, among other 
things, pictures of golden rings lying inside trees. The fain' tale 
interpretation was certainly fostered by images of cars driving through 
giant holes in trees. On the other hand, those who live near the 
Redwood Forest in (California would interpret the passage quite dif- 
ferently, since its literal content would match their knowledge of 
the world. There is certainly the potential for students to expand 
their range of experience through reading, but background informa- 
tion is critical for comprehension, and the reality of real-world dif- 
ferences in experiential backgrounds must be confronted as part of 
the consideration of the broader sociolinguistic setting of reading. 
Different community language and culture experiences ma\'. in fact, 
actually affect reading compreheuMon in both obvious and subtle, 
yet important ways. 

In the above paragraph, we sec a need for literacy practitioners to 
know more than simply the structural details of \'ernacular speaking 
communities. Their knowledge of language variation must include 
the broader base of cultural background and experience that ver- 
nacular dialect speakers bring to the literacy situation. 

iMually. we need to remember that dialect differences may have 
an effect on some of the metalinguistic tasks often associated with 
literac) skills. Heginning-level reading assessment measures are par- 
ticularly susceptible to the impact of dialect because they often rely 
on metalinguistic tasks that are sensitive to dialect-specitlc decoding 
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differences. For example, the use of minimal-word-pair tasks or rhym- 
ing tasks to measure decoding skills might result in niisclassifying 
cases of dialect-appropriate symbol-sound relationships as incorrect 
responses. Consider test items (taken from an actual reading achieve- 
ment test) that include the following word pairs as part of an at- 
tempt to determine early readers' specific decoding abilities. 

Choose the words that sound the same: 

pin/pen 

reef/wreath 

find/fine 

their/there 

here/hear 

For speakers of some vernacular varieties, all of these items 
might legitimately sound the same. The "correct" response, how- 
ever, would be limited to there/their and hear/here , based upon the 
Northern standard dialect norm. An informed perspective on lan- 
guage variation must therefore consider the ways in which literacy 
skills arc measured, including narrowly based metalinguistic skills 
and broader based inferencing that bring background knowledge 
into play in the acquisition of literacy skills. 

Language Variation for Vernacular Dialect Speakers 

We have seen that there are several types of fundamental knowl- 
edge about language variation that are essential for literacy practi- 
tioners to acquire to adequately seiTC the vernacular-speaking com- 
munit)'. But what about the speakers themselves who are acquiring 
literacy skills? Is there a need for them to know something about the 
nature of language variation? I would maintain that it is also essential 
for those acquiring literacy skills to be exposed to some fundamen- 
tal notions about language variation. We must remember that speak- 
ers of vernacular dialects, like mainstream dialect speakers, have 
been socialized into the American prejudice against nonstandard 
dialects. Operating on erroneous assumptions about language differ- 
ences, it is easy for these learners lo feel that since "the)' can't talk 
right." they can t learn literacy skills either. Such learners need to 
know that dialect divergence is natural and neutral linguist^caHv, 
that the linguistic discrimination and prejudice the\' have bctrn sub- 
jected to is unjustiHed, and that Iheir own dialect is systematiolly 
|)atterned with a linguistic history as viable as any other vaiiety. The 
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honest, open discussion of language prejudice, a brief examination 
of the legitimate histor>' of the vernacular dialect, and even an ex- 
amination of the development of several exemplary structures may 
well be worth the time and effort in terms of moving learners to a 
less shameful view of their dialect. For example, showing the video 
American Tongues (available through the Center for New American 
Media, 524 Broadway, 2nd floor, New York, 10012-4408) or the 
Black on Wljtte program from McNeil's Stoiy of English series (avail- 
able through Films Incorporated, 5547 N. Ravenwood, Chicago, IL 
60640-1199) tends to get adult literacy students to talk much more 
openly and honestly about the unjustified prejudices about Vernacu- 
lar Black Knglish j?nd to confront its legitimate history. Even a brief 
discussion of the relationship of the current-day aks pronunciation 
in Vernacular Black English to the older, mainstream English form 
(axian ) from which it was derived can help learners view their own 
dialect in a less shameful light. In this context, exposing readers to 
some of the vernacular dialect verse of prominent African-American 
writers might provide tacit support for the legitimacy of the dialect. 
Since we hypothesize that speakers who feel good about the way 
they speak are more likely to take the kinds of learning risks needed 
to acquire literac}' skills than those who feel shameful about their 
spoken language, we may reason that there is an important educa- 
tional benefit to be derived from the introduction of such material 
apart from our moral conviction to provide accurate information 
about dialects. 

I have accumulated several enthusiastic testimonials from adult 
literacy programs about the benefits of such information for learn- 
ers, both in terms of the atmosphere surrounding the context of 
literacy instruction and the learners' willingness to engage in lit- 
eracy instnictional encounters. While this evidence is still anecdotal, 
it offers a reasonable working hypothesis to guide those who teach 
literacy skills to vernacular dialect speakers. Even if it doesn't prove 
beneficial when examined within the framework of a tighth' con- 
trolled experimental design, we can be assured that people are ulti- 
mately better off knowing the truth about dialects. This goes for 
specialists in social dialectology, literacy practitioners, and vernacu- 
lar dialect speakers acquiring basic literacy skills. 
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Language Variation for ESL Students 

As perplexing as language variation sometimes is for native speak- 
ers of English, it is even more mystif>ing for students of English as a 
second language (ESL). The standard version of English provided in 
most ESL cun-icula aims unrealistically at a dialect-neutral variety of 
English identified as General American Standard. And yet the niajor- 
\t)' of ESL learners are surrounded b>' a rich variet}' of dialects, in- 
cluding vernacular dialects of English for those who live in economi- 
call)' impoverished conditions. It is not surprising for speakers living 
in these communities lo report that, while they comprehend the 
neutral variety of English they arc taught in the ESL classroom, the>' 
cannot comprehend the vernacular dialects surrounding them. 

Along the wa\\ many ESL learners' socialization in American cul- 
ture may lead them to adopt the same uncharitable, biased opinion 
of vernaculars as that so often found among native speakers of Eng- 
lish. Furthermore, many ESL learners may, in fact, speak vernacular 
varieties of their native languages that are comparable in status to 
the vernacular dialects of English. It thus seems appropriate to in- 
corporate dimensions of language variation into the ESL curricu- 
lum so that such learners may share in the full, realistic range of 
language variation as offered ideally to their native-English-speaking 
peers. In fact, the absence of a sociolinguistic perspective in most 
ESL programs robs them of their full educational potential. Theoreti- 
cally, it deprives students of an honest understanding of the nature 
of language variation— a perspective that can lead to an authentic 
sociolinguistic appreciation for the natural basis of variation in both 
their native and their second language. Practically, it deprives stu- 
dents of the benefits of learning about e\'er> day English— the real- 
worid varieties of English that they will actually face in their every- 
day sociolinguistic interaction. In the real worid, sociolinguistic suc- 
cess is determined by the ability to carr>' out ever>day affairs with a 
wide range of English speakers— sjx'akers who speak different dia- 
lects, inchiding vernacular ones. ESI. programs have much to gain 
from adopting a curriculum that includes a healthy understanding of 
language variation. 

DesjMte the obvious correlation between low levels of literacy 
and membership in a vernacular-speaking dialect group, there does 
not appear to be substantive evidence for conckiding that dialect 
per se is a major variable in explaining thi^ relationship between 
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illiteracy and speaking a vernacular dialect. At the same time, how- 
ever, this fact does not let literacy practitioners off the language 
variation hook, I have stressed that there are several reasons why 
knowledge of language variation is critical for such practitioners, as 
knowledge about dialect differences affects numerous activities re- 
lated to literacy, including the interpretation of reading behavior, 
teaching procedures, metalinguistic activities related to literacy, and 
attitudes about those who do not speak standard varieties of English, 
In addition, I have suggested that vernacular dialect speakers them- 
sehes have nothing to lose and much to gain from exposure to 
some basic, fundamental notions about language variation. 
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in Chicago 
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xMany scholars ha\'c struggled in recent years to define precisely 
what literacy is. Clearly literacy cannot be reduced to one definition 
((;rafi\ 1986, 198-^); "a phirality of literacies^' (Szwed, 1981, p. 16) 
more accurateh' reflects literacy practices tliat van* from context to 
context. Definitions of literacy, then, range rather widely, but usu- 
ally cluster around two concepts: One is referred to as functional (or 
basic) literacy and the other as essayist (often meaning text-level) 
literacy (Olson, 19"'"'; Scollon (S: Scollon, 1981). Heath (198"") has 
suggested tlie terms literacy skills and literate behaviors to refer to 
the cognitive and linguistic processes behind these two general con- 
ceptions of literacy. Distinguisliing literacy skills (the encoding and 
decoding of a writing system, or basic reading and writing) from 
literate beha\iors (using proi'>lem-sol\'ing and knowledge -creating abili- 
ties) may have clarified some problems in defitiing litcacy, particu- 
larl\' in providing terms for common conceptions of literacy, but it 
has led to other problems. 

Ethnographic researcii on literacy among particular groups of 
people (Heath. 1983: Scribner 8c Cole. 1981: Shuman. 1986: Street, 
1984; lannen, 1982) has countered effectively the earlier a.ssertion 
of some scholars that literacy and orality represented an essential 
dichotomy (Olson. 19'^'^: Ong. 1982), and that entire groups of 
people, even in complex literate societies, had oral cultures and 
thus were unable to think abstractly (Farrell. 1983). Hthnographic 
research on literacy has siiown clearly that oral and written lan- 
guage (in societies that use a writing system) overlap in subtle ways 
and are often used within the same communicatioti event. Recently, 
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however, some have taken this finding even further and have argued 
that literaey ean be an entirely oral aetivitV; that is, rather than using 
oral language to diseuss or otherwise eonverse about a pieee of 
print (Heath, 1983), some have argued that literaey ean mean using 
oral language in ways that are eonsidered literate without involving 
any print at all (Ciee, 1989; Vasque/. 1989). 

One problem with this view is that it doesn't allow for distinc- 
tions between languages or eultures with no writing system (i.e., 
nonliterate societies) and those with writing. It has been argued 
with both historical and ethnographic evidence that, over time, writ- 
ing does make a difference in cultures (Cloody, 1986, 1987a), al- 
though it does not represent the "great leap" that was originally 
claimed by some scholars (Cioody & Watt, 1963: Olson, 1977; Ong, 
1982). I'innegan (1988), in a careful synthesis of anthropological 
work that bears on the orality-literacy debate, concludes that the 
invention of writing acts as an enabling factor, which, along with 
other social factors (e.g., the development of paper from trees), can 
stimulate significant changes in a culture. 

Ultimately, one arena in which change may occur is in the use of 
oral language as feedback from literacy to oral language (Cioody, 
1987b); thus, the oral language of those who are immersed in writ- 
ten texts begins to resemble the written language of their culture. 
Because o\' this feedback, some oral language use can be quite liter- 
ate in the sense that it reflects characteristics of literate traditions of 
a particular culture. In my view, however, this phenomenon doesn't 
justify claiming that using solely oral language (e.g., in the construc- 
tion of personal narratives) is a literacy activity, even though it may 
involve, for example, some analytic thinking. I'innegan s (1988) syn- 
thesis provides abundant evidence that nonliterate peoples engage 
in the kinds of thinking that in our culture are termed literate, but 
they do not do so with writing. To say, then, that what these peoples, 
or other groups, do solely with oral language constitutes a kind of 
literacy, eliminates this distinction between literate and nonliterate 
societies. We then would have to claim that the invention of writing 
in various cultiu-es around the world was relatively insignificant in 
human history. Clearly, although no great leap, writing is not an 
insignificant development, primarih' because of its ability to extend 
comniunieattt)n over ^pace and time. 
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Undoubtcdh, something vcn* important is at stake when so much 
encrg\' is spent on — and sueh controversy surrounds — defining a 
phenomenon such as literacy. What is at stake here are the political 
implications of various definitions. Depending on the definition, en- 
tire groups of people can be labeled illiterate. For example, if lit- 
eracy is defined as using higher order critical thinking (i.e., analytic 
logic and other abstract cognitive processes) in written language, 
then those who use written language only in functional ways (i.e., 
to function pragmatically in daily life) can be said to be illiterate. 

In fact, recent research has shown that relatively few^ adults in the 
United States can be said to be //o;/literate (Kirsch & jungeblut, 
1986), although those who use literacy skills but, supposedly, not 
literate behaviors (at least not with writing), have been termed semi- 
literate (Miller, 1988). In this way, the economic problems of the so- 
called underclass, or of the working classes more generally, can be 
seen as their own problem; members of these groups are not literate 
enough to perform jobs that would yield them more money. Wilson 
(1987), however, has shown that the economic problems of what 
he termed the underclass (and has revised to "the ghetto poor") are 
the result of structural changes in the economy, not group or indi- 
vidual factors. Moreover, some research. has shown that literacy of- 
ten is used to screen potential employees, even when it is not actu- 
ally needed on the job (Levine, 1986). Thus it does not seem to be 
clear that, even if ever)X)ne were fully literate, everyone could be 
fully employed. 

Workforce 2000 Oohnson & Packer, 1987), a report of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, claims that there soon will be numerous jobs, 
but that many people will not have the skills (including literacy— or 
perhaps the cognitive style associated with literate behaviors) to 
perform these jobs. This claim is based on an expectation that jobs 
in an increasingly automated workplace will require new kinds of 
abilities and skills. As increasing numbers of women and minorities 
are entering the workforce, it is apparently these groups in particu- 
lar who may need further training. Researchers may be skeptical, as 
1 am, about these predictions, but we have limited evidence about 
the actual uses of literacy in a variety of work situations with which 
to argue with those who make the c'aims. 
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What do wc actually know of the role of literacy in the work- 
place? This question is central to the contnn ersy over how literacy 
is defined, since defining literacy will affect what kinds of literacy 
are taught in school, and one (though not the only) justification for 
a particular kind of literac\' instruction is that it prepares students 
for the workplace. Reyiews of work in this r.rea have indicated that: 

• Literacy demands can yar>' greiuly from one place of work to 
another. 

• Man\- blue as well as white collar jobs invohe almost daily 
literacy activity. 

• .Vluch of this literacy activity (especially for blue collar work) 
involves the filling out of forms. 

• More research is needed in a variet}* of settings to determine 
the range of variation in the level of literacy from one place of 
work to another and to provide an in-depth view of writing 
processes, functions, and social contexts (Jacob, 1982; 
Mikulecky, 1982). 

In nn own ethnographic research with Mexican-origin families in 
Chicago, I have found the demand for literacy at work to yar>- widely. 
In some of the jobs famih" members hold, no literacy is required at 
all (e.g., in a poultn- processing plant where a workforce of \ irtually 
all Mexican women debone, weigh, and pack chicken breasts and 
other parts), whereas in others, women with as few as two years of 
formal schooling in Mexico, in Spanish, are struggling to write re- 
ports in Fnglish as part of a quality control process in a factoiy. As 
researciiers have noted, people in such jobs often perform be>'ond 
their apparent level of literacy skills (Cintron, 1989: Crandall, 1981: 
Diehl & Mikuleeky, 1980), using contextual information to complete 
tasks that they probably would be unable to complete under experi- 
mental, out-of-context conditions. 

It is not totally clear, then, what roIeCs) literacy plays, or doesn't 
play, in all settings across the workplace domain. While initial work 
in this area has shown literacy activity to be involved in man\ jobs, 
we need more in-depth, on-site ethnographic studies to describe 
workplace literacy activity more fully and, importantly, to compare 
employ er and employee perceptions of this activity ((iundlach, l-arr, 
(V;: Cook-Ciumper/, 1989). l-inally, we have insufficient generalizable 
evidence at this point to determine conclusively how important 
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literacy is in the* cniployahilily of people, alllioiigh \vc do know that 
[his seems to van greatly from context to context, even witiiin the 
same ]oh level in the same inciustr\' O*!^'^^^'^^ 1982). 

Our knowledge gaps, in addition to the variation in literae\- acliv- 
it)" researchers alread\ have found, thus lend limited clarity to tlie 
controversy o\er how literacy should be defined, or whose iiteracN' 
should provide the model for this definition, (iraff ( 1981) has pointed 
out, however, that only functional literacy skills can he considered 
universal, since what people do with these skills varies from culture 
to culture and throughout histon . Also, functional literacy may he 
the most widely and frequently used by many segments of the popu- 
lation in this country, whether or not essayist literacy is used as well 
by .some of them. Virtually everyone has to deal with forms (i.e.. the 
literacN of bureaucratic institutions) in one aspect or another of 
tiieir lives, whether at work or at home. The teaching of essayist 
lilei*acy, in both oral and written activities at school, then becomes a 
.separate c|uestion, justified not just on economic, but on ci\ ic — 
including political — grounds. My working definition of literacy, then, 
like draff s, is that of Heath's literacy skills: communication which 
involves encoding (writing) or decoding (reading) with a writing 
system. My choice of functional literacy as the working definition of 
literacy it.seif is supported by the fact that this definition gencralh 
refiects the view of literac\ held b\ the Mexican families with w hom 
1 ha\e been working. That is. ihe members of these families gencr- 
alh \ iew literacy as the decoding and encoding of language w ith a 
writing system, jn this case either the Spanish or linglish alphabet.' 

Ihe Mexican-Origin I.anguage and Literacy Project- 

The Mexican-origin Language and Literacy Project at the Tnivcr- 
sit\ of Illinois. (Ihicago has as its o\erall goal the description oi'orai 
and w ritten language patterns in the Mexican-origin conununity of 
(!hic*ago. Our preliminary work in the two (contiguous) most con- 
centrated Mexican-origin neighborhoods in (!hicago indicated at least 
three major subgroups in this commuriit\: fncxicauos (immigrants 
raised in Mexico). Mexican-Americans raised in Chicago (who gencr- 
alh prefer the lerms Mexican or Mexican-American to Chicano). and 
Mexican-Americans raised in Texas (who often refer to themselves 
as (cjanos). I'he first phase of this project has investigated language 
and lilcracv ann)ng nicxiCdHos in this community (Llias()li\ares. 
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1990: FaiT, 1989, in press; Gucrra, 1991). Wc hope that future 
studies will provide a closer look at the two groups of 
Mcxiean-Aniericans. 

For several years I have participated in the lives of families within 
one social network oi' /ficx/ainos in the heart of the Mexican-origin 
community in Chicago. A social network, a conceptual tool of an- 
tliropolog\' (see review in Hanner/, 1980), is comprised of one cen- 
ter person or one center family and all immediate kin and close 
friends, in methodological terms, a researcher starts hy getting to 
know the center person or family and works his or her way out to 
the other people or families close to the center. For Mexicans this 
invoKcs both kin and cofn/nicfnizco (godparent-like) relationships, 
and the network itself, like the famih*, is of central importance in all 
facets of social life. Approximately 1 1 families (about people) 
comprise the inner circle of tiiis pailicular network, and, in keei')ing 
with the gender-based activity patterns of tiiese cultin'ally consena- 
tive families, my participant-observation has been primarily, but by 
no means e\clusi\ely, with the women and children. I am continu- 
ing to gather data on the literac) practices in botii Spanish and 
Ijiglish of these families and on female xerhal performances, in all- 
female contexts, of jokes, stories, and arguments (what 1 am calling 
oral folk texts"). 

rhis work is being carried out within the framework of the eth- 
nograj">hy of communication as conceptuali/ed by Ihmes (19*^0 
and as exteiuled i'>y Hymes ( 1981) and l^auman (19"^^). W ithin this 
framework, speaking and reading and writing arc viewed as ways of 
comnumicating tiiat are characteristic of a i'>articiilar cultural group; 
context is crucial to the interpretation of beha\ ior; and linguistic 
beha\ ior is inextricabh connected to and renective of social mean- 
ing. Thus the women's jokes, for example, reliect social meanings to 
insiders of tlie group, and it is only tiu*ough long-term participant- 
observation that an outsider can t-iscern these meaiungs. 

In this chapter 1 will provide a pariial descrij->tion oi the literacy 
practices of the families in whose li\ es 1 ha\ e participated. In anah/- 
ing m\ data, 1 have chosen to focus on domains in which literacy is 
used, rather than the lunctions of each literacy acti\it\, as ha\e 
otiicr researchers (lleatli, 1983: Taylor DorscN-daiiics, 1988). be- 
cause so many iiterac\ activitic*. ser\e multiple functions. For ex- 
ample, a particular use o! w ritten Spanish or l-nglish (eg . reading a 
letter from a government agenc\ ) may ser\e bolli instrumental and 
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social-inlcraciional functions. In contrast, viewing literacy activities 
as occurring in broad domains within the lives of family members 
allowed a more social, and less individual, perspective on my data. 

In focusing on domains. 1 adapted a framework provided by Cioody 
(1986). which synthesizes anthropological and historical studies of 
writing in societies all over tlie world. Ctooun posits four large do- 
mains ("along the lines of the frequently accepted subsystems of 
societN','* p. xvi) in which writing has been central historically: reli- 
gion, econonu'. politics (the state), and law. The families I am stud\'- 
ing. like many families living in the I'nited vStaies. regularly interact 
with print issued from large institutions in these four domains: the 
church, commerce, the state, and the law. 

As CioodN points out, these domains can and often do overlap, 
and for the puiposes of my analysis I collapsed two of his domains: 
those of the state and the law. I did so because the recent l-.S. 
amnesty process for undocumented workers, in which these fami- 
lies participated, essentially combined the interests of these two 
domains, and the written forms encountered and responded to dur- 
ing this process represented both the state and the law. In addition. 
howcN'cr. my data show literac\" practices in these families extend- 
ing bcNond (jood\ s four societal domains: thus in my anahsis I have 
added to his framework two additional domains: that of education 
(both large institutional and personal) and that of the family/home 
(as the onh private, rather than public, institution). My revision of 
(iood\'s framework, then, results in a description of literacy prac- 
tices among Mexican immigrant families within five primary 
domain:^: the church, commen e. the state/the law. education, and 
fatiiih/homc. 

Particularh relevant to the concerns of this book is the domain of 
lamih/home. especialh in light of current policN concerns: Not only 
is this domain the onh one of the ii\e that is exclusiveh private 
(education as a domain includes both private/informal and public/ 
formal activities, and the three remaining domaiiis — the church, com- 
merce, and the state/the law — entireh represent public institutions), 
but there is much contemporary controvers\ over whether or not, 
and if so. how government agencies should inten ene in famih lit- 
eracN practices, given that it is a private domain (Auberbach. 1W9; 
S/wed. 1981). |-.Ise\\here (I'arr. in j^ress). I i')rovitle a fuller 
descripti()n of all five domains, rcj^resenting both j^iiblic and 
private institutions. 
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Family Literacy Practices 



During the first 1'^ years of ficklwork, literacy practices seemed 
to us niiiiinial and infrequent, possil")!)' because these activities were 
not made evident to us by participants themselves, !'>ut were incon- 
spicuously intenvoven with dail\- activities, Anotlier reason that tiie 
Iiterac\ activities of these families seemed so minimal to us was the 
fact that literac\' materials are generally stored away, out of sight. 
Magazines, for example, are kept neatly inside the compartments 
Ix'Iow the top of the coffee table in the Ii\ ing room: they are brought 
out only when they are to be used. A complete set of hardback 
religious books is also stored aw ay, for example, up in a cupboard in 
a back bedroom. iMnally, all meaningful papers (certincates, records, 
and other papers seen as important) are stored in a special place like 
the parents* bedroom, in either a box. a valise, or a ixig. !i is worth 
noting that many papers seen as important enough to be stored 
away b\ members oi these families seemed to me unimportant (e.g.. 
receipts from telephone calls placed to or from Mexico through 
commercial long distance offices): it tnay be that \irtually all pieces 
of w riting are viewed as potentially having importance (and the 
amnestN provisions of the 1986 Immigration Reform and (iontrol Act 
may have proven these families right). 

hi spite of the surface invisibilii\ of literacy artifacts, however, a 
recent compuier search through nn field notes from the fu'si year of 
the project revealed a ver\ different picture from that of our initial 
impression. Theme words involving liierac\ occurred coniinuousb 
throughout the field notes: the following list should indicate the 
regular presence of literacy in the lives of these families: 

read/reading map 

w rite/w riting/w i*iiten/w rote library 

draw literate/literacy 

cop\ /copied form(s), application(s) 

list, note contract(s) 

print certificate(s). recorcUs) 

telegram, mail, letler(s) advertisement 

bill(s), reccipt(s) worksheet 

in\ itation(s) homework. stud\(ing). test 

j'jage, worths), j'Japercs) cliecking account 

i')()ok(let). \ \ guide, magazine sign(aturc) 

caiah)gue (/(K/nH(f/c:\U\W\s\u 
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Literacy activities arc woven into tiie ongoing stream of family 
life. Print, in both Spanish and English, is omnipresent both within 
the neiglihorhood and within homes. Outside, in the neighborhood, 
stores display a multitude of signs primarily in Spanisli (e.g.. 
Discolanclici fv)r a music store. Ahcnrotes for a groceiy store), less 
frequently in linglish (e.g.. McDonald's — although there are l')()th 
Hnglish and Spanisli menus inside on the wall behind the counter), 
and sometimes in botii languages together (e.g.. a bar that advertises 
I'cficf?i(}S Via Scitcllitc to indicate they have cable television?. W'ithin 
homos, print also abounds in both Spanish and Hngli.sh: 

• Labels on cans of food — usually in Hnglish, but in Spanish on 
items imported from Mexico. 

• Wall calendars — same type as in Mexico, and in Spanish. 

• Audiotapes — the music is usually Mexican or .Mexican-Ameri- 
can, so the packaging print is usually in Spanisli. 

• NLaga/ines — eitiicr religious or with a focus on health and beauty 
for women, and usualh in Spani.sli; I V Ciuicic is the exception 
in Lnglish, 

• Newspapers — the (.hicci^o Sini I'ifucs in Lnglisli and Ld Rci::ci 
and 7:7 Dicirio. local weeklies, in Spanish. 

• Invitations printed especially for a formal c\ ent (and addrcs.scd 
and signed b\ hand), usualh at the cliiurli — to baptisms: 
({iii)icciiucnis. which celebrate daughters turning 15: or spe- 
cial masses and parties tiiat celebrate major birthdays such as 
the SOih. 

• Letters — personal ones to and from Mexico are in Spanish: 
oflicial ones from government agencies arc usirally in Hnglish. 
although deportation notices are printed in both languages: 
other official letters, e.g.. from a school, arc in Spanish or both 
languages. 

• Documents, certificates, and other records— in both Sj')anisli 
and Lnglisli, depending primarily upon counin ol Origin, Mexico 
or the I'nited States. 

• lk)oks— tlio.se children use for their schoolwork (which are in 
Lnglisli and Spanish, depending on whether the child is in 
bilingual education or in 1-nglisli-oiily clas.ses) and those thai 
are religious in nature, either for catechism class or more gen- 
eral purposes. 
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• Television— because the families have cable television, three of 
the several do/en channels are entirely in Spanish, so when 
print is displayed on the screen, which it frequently is, it is in 
Spanish as well. 

In short, there is an abundance of print in the home enviromiient. 
and much of it is in Spanish. This is not siu*pnsing. since these are 
immigrant families in which the parents were raised in Mexico: 
literacN' artifacts printed in linglish are more common in the homes 
where there are other family members, especially teenagers or ) ()ung 
adults, who are iluent in Hnglish (having been raised, if not born, 
in Chicago). 

As should be clear from the above list, there is substantial literacy 
aclivit) within the family/home domain in these Mexican families. 
Much, of this activit) is similar to that {\n\\K\ in studies of other 
populations: rural working-class w hite and black families, as well as 
black and white middle-class townspeople in the southeast (Heath. 
1985): white middle-class families in the northeast (Taylor. 1983): 
and black inner-cit\ families in the northeast ('i'aylor & I)orsey-(iaines. 
1988). 1 haveiTt. howe\cr. observed frecjuent Iiterac\ activity in the 
realm of literature (fiction and nontlction books and poetry) that 
Taylor and l)orse\-Ciaines ( 1988) describe among the inner-city black 
families they studied, or the reading and joint discussion of newspa- 
per and other printed items that Heath ( 1983) describes for the rural 
black families she studied. 

Within the Mexican families 1 ha\ e come to know, literacy is not 
viewed as something to be taken for granted, something that chil- 
dren will acquire naturally, in contrast to what Taylor (1983) found 
with her white, middle-class families (and. possibly, as can be in- 
ferred from the studies of black families by Heath and by 'i'a\ Ior and 
I)orsey-(iaincs). Taylor's w hite, middle-class families, like those stud- 
ied b\ (iundlach, McLane, Stott. and McNamee (198S). were even 
pla> ful w ith literacy in their interactions \\ ith their children because 
they assumed all ol their children would become literate, and it was 
not something they, the parents, needed to work on. W hile this no 
doubt doesn't characteri/e all middle<*lass parents (e.g.. there are 
those who are so anxious about their children learning to read or 
\\ rite that it causes problems for the children in doing so). man\ 
working-class parents, depending on the state of schools in their 
neighborhoods, cannot take Iiterac\ for granted at all. Mchane and 
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McNaniec (1990), in Tact, describe black inner-cily mothers in (llii- 
cago who explicitly teach literacy skills to their children in an at- 
tetiipt to ensure that they become literate, with or without the 
public school. 

Similarly. I have obsen-ed Mexican parents explicitly teaching 
literacy skills to their children, hi one case, a mother held her young- 
est eliild (about 4 years old) on her lap, grasped his hand in hers, 
and carefully guided him in making the letters of the alphabet, one 
by one. Like the parents in Delgado-Ciaitan's study (1989). these 
parents provide strong support for, and belief in, formal education, 
insisting children do homework before watching television or pla\- 
ing witli other children. 'I'hey also assist with the homework when 
they can. especially if it is in Spanish, from a child's bilingual educa- 
tion program. Another mother regularly insists that her children 
practice their multiplication tables, especially when I arrive, at whicli 
times she directs them to do whatewr lesson I teach them. (Clearly 
(being a maestra. or teacher), I am a resource that this mother 
doesn't want to waste. To oblige, ! improvise writing lessons on the 
spot and do the best with mathematics that I can. 

Although literacy is not always accompanied by schooling (I'arr. 
1989, in press; Scribner 6c Cole. 1981; 'l aylor ^ Dorsey-Ciaines. 1988). 
it is generally seen in these Mexican families as connected to school- 
ing: even those who learned it informalh. or //;7(V/;;/cv//<',^ outside 
of school insist that it must be taught explicitly. It is not something 
one can learn oneself; one needs to learn from someone else who 
already knows the writing system, that is. the letters of the alpha- 
bet—usually someone who has learned them in school. Both lilerac\' 
and .schooling, then, are taken seriously and as something that can- 
not be taken for granted as developing in the natural course of 
events. In man\' of the lives of the adults in this network, schooling 
and literacy were privileges not afforded to everyone. 

An illustration of the high regard these network members have 
for schooling was revealed during the llrsl amne.st\' class we held in 
one family's home. (In exchange for their partici|')ation in our re- 
search, we offered to help them through the amnesty process.) I 
was struck by how serious and earnest e\'eryone was: in a Hurry of 
ardent activit}', extra chairs were brought into the living room and 
lined up in rows, |')encils were located and sharpened, notebooks 
readied, children (|uieled, atid e\]')ectant faces turned toward the 
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macstros. Most surprising to nic was that cver\'()ne participated, 
including children of all ages, in spite of the fact that only the adults 
would undergo the amnesty process. Moreover, other adults in the 
network sometimes participated in our weekly class, even when 
they already had green cards. 1'he mes.sage was clear: Schooling was 
veiy important, and one should use ever)' opportunit\' to learn what 
one could. 

Mun\' of these adults had little opportunity during their child- 
hoods in Mexico to go to school, often attending only a few years, 
.Most of the older adult members (in their 3()s and lOs), in fact, have 
had fewer than 5 or 6 years of *\)nnal schooling, all of which were in 
Mexico, in Spanish. A number of the middle-aged men from one 
particular \ illagc in Mexico had almost no formal schooling, )'ct arc 
functionalh' literate in their current lives because they learned how- 
to write outside of school, after migrating to the I'nitcd States, in 
order to write letters back home (Tarr. 1989. in press). Many of the 
younger adults (in their 2()s) finished scciniciana in Mexico (the 
ec|uivaleiu of l:.S. middle school); a conunon view in these families 
Is that one doesn't go on to prc/hirciforui (the equivalent of I'.S. 
high school) unless one iiUcnds to go on to college or to a 
spccillc career. 

Although these individuals would be counted in this countn as 
dropouts becau.se the\ have not graduated from the ccjuivaleiu of 
r.S. high school, it is clear to me that they don't consider them- 
selves dropouts. Moreover, their education has prepared them to 
meet man\ of the literacy demands in their lives, and network mem- 
bers more proficient in literacy help those who arc less ]')roncient 
with more demanding literacy tasks. Litcrac\'. like other resources 
(eg., knowledge of automobile repair or of health remedies) is shared. 
Other studies of Mexican .social networks (Horowitz, 1983; Velc/- 
Ibane/ v!v (ircenberg. 1989) ha\e found a simihu'ly cxtensi\c sharing 
ol' resources. Within these Chicago families, tho.sc who arc more 
literate tend to be those who ha\c had more .schooling, and tho.sc 
who have had more schooling tend to be younger. The youngest 
generation (tho.sc in their teens and younger), ha\ing been raised 
<ilmost enlircb in Chicago, are llnishing high school here, and .some 
ol' them are going on to college or other schools. Proficiency in 
literaCN , then, is primarih a matter of childhood opportunity, with 
a clear trend tow«u'd more literacy across the generations in 
these families. 
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lA'cn the older adults in tlic nctworl-', regardless of the level of 
scliooling they were able to reaeh, indieate a great deal of interest in 
some written texts. During a month 1 spent in the Mexiean state of 
Miehoaean with some of the famUy members on the ;y/;/c77o.v' where 
they were born or grew up, 1 shared hooks 1 had loeated at \\\ 
(iolegio de Miehoaean, nearby in /amora. Many network members 
showed intense interest in two !')()oks in particular: Mas Alia de fos 
Caniifios: Los Ranchcros del Potrcro dc Ucrrcni (I-ar Ikyond the 
Roads: The Rancheros of Poirero of f/envra) by l^steban I^arragan 
Loix*/ (1990). and La Villa de Tlni^iihidiu de Ari^audar Ohe Vil- 
lage ofl'i}j^uhuli>i of Ar^caidar) by Ramon Pardo I^ulido (19^*"). 

The former, Mas Alia de los (^amnios, was reeognizetl b\ some 
network members who had heard of it before. It is a study o{' ranehos 
in a nearby, more isolated area (the local (ierra caliente. a hotter 
and drier region than their own. whicii is closer to the cooler sierra 
area of Miehoaean. as well as closer to pavetl roatis). One woman, in 
fact, fiointed out the author (currently on the faciilt\ at 1-1 (!olegio 
tie Miehoaean) in one of the photographs in the book, saying he iiad 
grown up in one of the ranehos he studied. Another net\\ (H'k mem- 
ber was so excited about the book that he began reading it inimedi- 
ateh' and finally agreed to my suggestion that he keep it awhile, to 
read at his leisuiT. When I left the raneho a week or so later, he 
offered to return the book to nie. but 1 declined, having bought 
another copy for myself Now m\* seconti cojn is in dcmaiul b\ yet 
other families in the network; clearly. I couki have given many 
copies of this book to interested jXH)plc, Later 1 was tokl by various 
people that it was *an important book" because it had many impor- 
tant things to sa\ about the pcojilc of the t ierra ealienle, w ho arc 
reputed to be very tough rancheros (small laiulowners). 

i'iie second book that stirretl great interest among network mem- 
bers was a local histoiy of the muiiici|')ality ( Tinguindiii) and its 
nearby ranehos. including their own. Ik'fore I located this book, 
one man hati tokl me a story that had been haiulcti tlown in his 
famih about their ancestors from Spain: when I told him of the 
book, he asketl for it (atid for his daughter to get his n'atling glasses) 
and began reading immediately, I w aited iS minutes thai e\cning at 
the kitchen table with hitii while he read. At one point he c:illed nn 
attention to a passage in the book that containetl his faniil\ name, 
seeming to corroborate his famih s stor\. Subsec|uentl\ . there was 
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M) much inicTcst in this book as well (I was unable to obtain another 
eop\ . as it is out of print) that 1 photocopied the entire book before 
leaving the rcnicho. I'pon returning to Chicago, I eiicountered yet 
more interest in thi.> hook, like the other one. 



hi this chapter 1 have reviewed briefly liie controversy surround- 
ing tile definition of literacy, a complex matter since literacy varies 
so from context to context. I also have discussed what is known 
about workplace literacy (not enough) in light of how it might in- 
form attempts to define literacy. I have argued that the controversy 
over definition stems from the political implications inherent in any 
attempts at definition, concluding that it S(\Mns more sensible at this 
time to use the only universal definition of literacy, knowledge and 
use of a writing s\ stem, as a working definition. My own choice in 
doing so is fiirther supported b\' the fact that this is tlie conception 
of literacy generally held b\' the members of the social network of 
Mexican families with whom I have been working. 

'Hiese families, especially as a .social network, have considerable 
expertise with Iiterac\ . They routinely handle literacy demands from 
a \ariet> of domains in their lives. In this chapter I have provided 
descriptions of their literacy practices in one of these domains, that 
of the family/home. In the other four domains (church, commerce, 
the state, and the law), large public institutions that require the u.se 
of a writing s\'.stem for their veiy existence regularly provide addi- 
tional literacy demands— the church in a variety of religious events: 
lactones and other businesses where :'!etvv()rk members work; large 
corporations (e.g., Tupperware). which su.stain network members* 
small businesses; and finally, government agencies like the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service (INS) and the Internal Revenue 
Ser\ice (IRS). 

{•amilics in this network cope wry well with the literacy demands 
confronting them, in spite of the fact that virtually all adult members 
ha\e less than a high school education. Their preparation in literac\-. 
from relativcK scant formal schooling, has nonetheless enabled them 
to partici|')atc in modern urban life. From their point of view, life in 
(Jiicago may have its drawbacks (it^ awfully cold in the winter, for 
one thing), but the\ are making more money here than they cur- 
rent i\ could in Mexico, and their lives are materially better than 
lhc\ would have been had they not migrated. 
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To say, however, that tlicsc family members are fiinetioning well 
with the literaey demands in their lives is not to say that there is no 
interest among them in becoming more literate, that is, in reading or 
writing more extended texts and becoming more proficient and 
Iliient with literacy, as is evident in their intense interest in tiie 
books I shared witii them. Literacy programs tiiat attem.pt to build 
on trie interests of learners clearly could be effective with members 
of these families, 

A number of scholars ha\'e worked to broaden traditional educa- 
tion, for both adults and children, b\ using information gathered 
(often through ethnographic research) in communit}' and home con- 
texts (Auberbach, 1989; Heath, 1983: Moll & Diaz, 198':^; among 
others), I 'ndoubtedh', these kinds of approaches would be appropri- 
ate and welcomed by the network members with whom I Ikivc been 
working, since the\' would encourage alread}' expressed interest in 
literate texts particularly relevant to their lives. 

A word of caution, however, is in order. I'irst, a group's own 
perceptions of phenomena such as literacy cannot be ignored if a 
literacy program is to be effective, in this case, network members 
siiare a perception of literacy as something apart, as something gen- 
erally linked to formal schooling, as a technologx' to learn for use in 
their own lives. This runs counter to many descriptions of literacy in 
the research literature, which focus on its humanistic, creative, or 
consciousness-raising aspects (e.g., l-reire, 19"^3: Taylor dis: Donsey- 
(iaines, 1988: Walsh, 1990). Such descriptions, in fact, parallel tho,se 
used in other research literatures (e.g., literary criticism, ethnogra- 
phy of communication, e\'en psx chotherapy) as characteristic of hu- 
man language itself, either oral or written. None of these descrip- 
tions, however (in a laudable attempt to avoid the restrictions of a 
limited skills-centered approach to literacy instruction), allow for an 
alternative conception of literacy as a valuable cultural technology 
(Coulnias. 1989: vSampson, 1985), Neither view of literac\'. either as 
cultural technolog} or as humanistic discourse, is sufficient alone; 
rather, both are nece.ssan* for a fully adequate understanding of 
wliat literacy is and what it means to people. 

A second caution involves an aspect of education that is trou- 
bling to main* researchers: literacy instruction as a cultural invasion 
(l)elgado-(iaitan, 1989). This danger is presumed to be avoided with 
an emphasis on i*reirean dialogue with learners, a dialogue that draws 
out the life concerns of learners and organizes literac\ learning around 
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these eoncerns. True dialogue can be egalitarian, but, as Stotsky 
(1991) has argued, sometimes a ieaeher\s political zeal can replace 
true dialogue with political consciousness raising along the lines of 
the teacher's beliefs. Wlien this happens, it is cultural invasion as 
surely as w hen school discourse and linguistic practices are imposed 
on people (althougli in both cases resistance exists as well). Hven in 
true dialogue, iiowever. in which learning and change occur, a kind 
of cultin*al invasion transpires. That is, education involves change, 
and dcN cloping new wa\ s of thinking, reading, and writing within a 
group is a significant change, one that by definition is culturally 
embedded. As long as we teach essa\ist literacy, then, we cannot 
avoid a type of cultural invasion (see Scollon & Scollon, 1981 for a 
clear explication of this point). 

Nonetheless, if it is the learners* (or their parents') choice that 
such new linguistic and cognitive ways be learned, then, whether or 
not others believe — and argue quite convincingh' — that these choices 
are constrained by external, structural factors, those choices should 
be respected. Not to respect them leads to a patronizing stance that 
certainly undermines the j^rinciplc of true dialogue and can under- 
cut effective learning as well ((iundlach, 1991 ). 

As W alsh (1990) has pointed out. much of ;he rhetoric in the 
contcmporar\ "literac\ crisis" is. in fact, patronizing, at times e\cii 
forthrighth denigrating. This rhetoric labels Mexican immigrants, 
among others, as illiterate even when they demonstrate functional 
literac) ski'' Why should such people be deemed illiterate or even 
semiliterate because they don't read or write extended text in their 
(scant) leisure time, or for a living? They use literacy, and they use 
the critical thinking processes that people all over the world use. 
whether or not their languages have a writing system. They think 
criticalh in oral language, and they do so when dealing with the 
functional iiterac\ demands of large institutions. The question is not 
whether a particular group of people can think (all human beings 
do); the question is whether or not they do a specific kind of think- 
ing with written language that is characteristic o! one discourse 
strand of W estern ci\ iIi/ation (I'arr, 1993). 

1 would argue that most of t!ic members of this social network 
don't curreiuly practice such cssa\ist literac\ because it makes no 
sense in their lives to do so. There arc exceptions, of course, in the 
younger generation, who are going to high school, college, and 
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even graduate scliool: for these members of tiie network, i')raetieing 
aeademie literac) does iiiiike sense in tlicir lives. Those eontinuing 
beyond high school are making a elioiee for tliemselves, and aea- 
demie iiteraey is a part of that elioice. For most of tiie adults, how- 
ever, there is little time in tlieir hard-working li\'cs for the reading of 
novels or for attendance in classes at night for long periods of time. 

To call people semiliterate because they are doing wh;it it makes 
sense to do in their own lives is to privilege a particular kind of 
literacy — essayist literacy. On the other hand, to define literacy so as 
to include oral language activities in lotalh' nonliterate peoples makes 
no sense at all. I would argue, instead, that we (i.e., literacy re- 
searchers) use the only common detinition of literacy that endures 
acro.ss cultures and throughout hist on* — knowledge and use of a 
w riting system — and grant that anyone \\ ho knows and uses written 
language adequateh in their own lives is literate. This means, of 
course, that we must give up a (felt) i')osition of sujx'riority, either 
one of arrogance (we are fuih literate: others are less so) or one that 
is patronizing (everyone is literate, either in oral or written lan- 
guage: or. we are literate and must save those who are not), A 
stance that seems to me to be more truh egalitarian allows for 
differences, for e\am]'>le, between literate and ;/o;/Iiterate, or among 
different kinds of literac\', like essayist and "form-filling" lileraey, 
without privileging one kind as being suj^erior in all contexts for all 
people. The literacy ])ractices of the families 1 have come to know 
arc neither to be i'>itied nor exalted: they are cjuite simply the active 
and energetic res]'>onses of a very resourceful group of people to the 
demands of a changing and challenging world. As Dinerman (1982) 
has noted: 

I regard rural agriculturalists and their decisions as neither 
politically ineffective nor inconsec|uential to the interests and 
decisions of more powerhil grou]')S. The decision of tiiillions of 
]')ersons from Mexico to migrate to tlie I'nited States and to 
destinations within Mexico has ibrced these more powerful 
groups in both societi<;s to take account of them. If it is true 
that i')easants vote w ith their feet, and that their number now 
makes a deafening din, then in the broadest sense migration 
has surcK become a political action, (p. 120) 
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Notes 

' .Vhuiy of (Ik- jxuvnts have remarked lo me on various oeeasioris 
thai Hieraey is • easier" in Spanish than in l-aiglish, sinee ihe Spanish 
alphahei maic hes spoken sounds more elosely llian l-jiglish letters 
do; tliat is, you really ean sound out printed words fairly aeeurately. 
In addition, 1 iiave ohserved hotli adults and ehiidren sounding out 
printed words in Spanish, sxilahle by syllable, hi one ineident, a 
young boy won an argument with his eousin over the writing of 
s()meK)ne\s name (and other words) beeause the eousin had left out 
erueial sounds, and thus letters. 

- My eolleague, Lueia Hlias-Olivares, and 1 are grateful to the Na- 
tional Seienee i-oundation. l.inguisties Program, for providing a grant 
to suj')port the Hrst T - )ears of this study. Juan (iuerra. a Ph.l). 
student of mine, worked as a eo-ethnographer with us during tliat 
time. I am al.so grateful to the Speneer I'oundation for providing a 
grant to fund another 1 years of the studx through August 1992. 

' Ihe eoneept o! "lyrieaT" learning (learning informal!), oral!), 
without books, about praetieal things) is shared throughout this 
soeial net\\i>rk and by their friends and relatives with whom 1 talked 
in .\heiioaean and (iuanajuato. l-arr (iji press) diseusses it more lullv. 

'1 am very grateful to (iai! \Uimniert nnd others at Ml Colegio de 
.\hehoaean lor suggesting referenees to reeent and ongoing studies 
of the region and for help in locating eensus data and a histor\ of 
the area irom wliieh tiie soeinl network diseussed in this chapter 
originated. 
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CHAPTERS 

Literacy and Second Language Learners: 
A Family Agenda 

ddil Wviusteiii-Sbr 
San I'vancisco Statcl uiivrsily 



Imagine this scenario. There is a people's reNolulion. Academies 
are ail Ibreed lo leave ihe United Slates with our families. Somehow, 
we end up in i.aos. (ilad for our lives, we take what we can get. The 
only work available is in the lowland rice farms. Our academic train- 
ing has not prepared us well. Ik'cause of llabby ui')j')er arms and 
inexperience, we plant slowly and get veiy low wages. We can only 
hope tliat things will get better when we learn some Lao, so we can 
gel heller jobs. 

1 imagine my daughter Hannah going to school. Of course. l.ao is 
the language of instruction. There are times when she doesn't un- 
derstand the school assignment. Neither do 1. After long outdoor 
da\s, 1 am lucky to liavc a slot in overcrowded adult classes for 1.1.1^ 
(limited-Ka()-i'>r()ncient) adults, where 1 learn the essential vocabulan' 
of farm implements. Hannah hangs out with some l.ao kids. She 
wants to fit in. Soon she talks to me in l.ao. She teases that she 
doesn t understand English anymore. 

What would I want for Hannah, for my husband, and for me in 
this new life? How could my adult classes and Hannah s school 
classes contribute to making that new life? What would any of us 
want? This jxipcr is an attempt to exploiv that question. 



I ain.ui\Ut liilt<nlu' tutors aiKl suulcmsai I'ron t i l.l'll . tliroiigli \\ linin \ Icarnctl al^mil 
luiw iIk- world looks through otlu r c\c's Ami hugs to I laiuiah. u ho lK l|Hd nu* k-arn 
about lanuK issues in \\w lirst person 
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Defining the Problem of School Perspective 



Exljeriefwe 

I feel so had for Ibcsc kids. The /xi rents don't come to 
lyareni'tecicber conferences, /'/v nererseen any at open house 
either I don't think they really try to helf) the kids with 
school. I ironder—niayhe in tl.)eir culture, education isn't as 
important. 



The teacher quolcd above does not know very nuieh ahoiii the 
families or the eonimunities of the ehildren in her elassrooni. She 
only knows that they are poor. She does not have the time, she 
feels, or the adequate means to find out more. 

/ risii them (tl.)e Cambodians) in their hofnes. / explain 
why it's important for tijem to come. I eivn call them the 
flight before t(f remind iljcm. ")'es." they .say. "I'm coniin^. ' 
Then, ne.xt morning. I irait. no one C(nnes. So I call theni. 



Thiem knows ciuite a hit about the families of the ehildren she 
teaches. She is a native speaker of Khmer. Her connnitment to help 
ing Cambodian ehildren succeed is renected in the long hours she 
puts in and in her persistent (though often fruitless) efforts to con- 
vince parents to come to the school for parent events. Teachers and 
administrators are frustrated. The solution, it seems, is to help these 
parents to get involved and to provide them with the skills they 
need to do the kinds of things that the parents of successful school 
achiewrs do. 

Research 

The evidence is convincing. laluc- tional research from sewral 
domains indicates the importance of parents in the school achieve- 
ment of their children. Scholars of emergent literacy point to e\'i- 
dence that conceptual development happens during the earliest \ ears 
in life (Teale ^ Sul/b\\ 1986), leading to emphasis on parents as the 
first teaclier. Children's achievement in school has been demon- 
strated to be directly correlated with the mother's Icn cI of education 
(Slicht, 1988). In addition, it is clear that parent behaviors, such as 
wa\s of "scaffolding" or constructing conversations, ways of talking 
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about pictures in books, ways of telling bcdlinic stories, and other 
ways of interacting around print, are important factors in predicting 
cliildren's school achievement (Ilcaih. 1982). 

'I'hc impact of parents and hotne environment has also been a 
recent focus of scholars interested in language minority children. 
Attempts to understand school achievement have focused on early 
literacy and language at home (Oochran-Smith, I98i) and on other 
school-home differences (Cummins. 1 98 1: Moll & !)ia/. 198"'). Re- 
sults of these studies have been aimed at helping educators under- 
stand differences in order to sensiti/c teachers and to facilitate aca- 
demic [Ci-rning. 

Practice 

"I-amily literacy" is the response in practice for working with 
parents to improve the school achievement of children. Among the 
new intitiatives are the liarabara lUish lamily Literacy I'oundation, 
the I'!\en Start Legislation, and the I^amily I-nglish Literacy Program 
of the Office of IMlingual Lklucation and Minority Languages Affairs, 
which funds family literacy programs around the countiT. 

One set of goals for family and intergenerationai programs has 
been improving the school achievement of children by promoting 
parental involvement in tiieir children's education. I^rograms aimed 
primarily at increasing parental involvement are constituted by ac- 
tivities that encourage or teach parents (a) to provide a home cn\ i- 
ronnient that supports children's learning needs; (b) to volunteer in 
the schools as aides or in other roles: (e) to monitor children's progress 
and communicate with school personnel; and (d) to tutor children at 
home to reinforce work done in school (Simich-I)udgeon, 1986). 

A second set of goals often found in family literacy programs is 
'to improve skills, attitudes, values, and behaviors linked to reading" 
(Nickse, 1990. p. S). Models that aim at these goals are often made 
up of a variety of reading activities. Sohk* of these may iuNolvc 
teaching pareiUs to imitate behaviors that occur in the homes of 
succes.sful readers, such as reading aloud to children and asking 
them specific ty|')es of questions as they read. Parents of young 
children may practice in adult groups on books that they may then 
read to their children. This approach is possible Ibr parents of very 
young children, who have some hope of learning enough l-nglish to 
be able to keep linguistically one step ahead of their children. 
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1 he Social Context of Literacy: Literacy and Kveryday Lives 

Over liic jiasi live >'cars. I have had llu* opporluiiily to Icani aiioui 
the* lives and ihc conccnis ol rc-fiigc-cs and iinniigraiils in Piiiladcl- 
phialhrough Projcci Li-ll', l,cai-iiing laiglish through hilcrgciKTaiioiial 
iMicndsiiij-)/ and more* recently ihrougii work in ihc Canihodiiwi coni- 
niiinily in wcsicrn Massachusciis. The eonecrns of adiilis 1 liavc* 
spoken wiih revoise around lliree (hemes: survival, eoniniuniealioii. 
and power. 

Survival 

Soldiers come /cc no/ al/vc/ys not, I have my hahy inside, I 
run. lUihy come ont I C(tn'( resf. My family ire hear ii^nns. I 
run iriih hahy. W hen ire nol ran hahy dead, lire my chil- 
dren die from Khmer Rouiie in my conntry. 

The stories ol ilie Ihiiong. Khmer, and N'ieinaniese (hat I know 
re\eai a eommon eharaeierislie: These jX'ople are survi\'ors, The 
lainilies we ha\e worked with made il here despite unhelievahle 
<Klds. and ihe\ eoniiiuie lo use liieir survival resources (o manage in 
dillleull eondilions wilh limiied resources. The famihes we know- 
have Ix'cii ingenious in iheir siralegies for dealing with proiilems. 

l-amiiics divide the language and .iieracy laiior. hi one Camhodian 
home, ihe kids read ilie Mngiish mail, ilie nioiher reads Khmer let- 
ters aloud to the family, and the eldest daughter, who was ahle lo 
get iier license, has hecome tiie lamily driver, in several homes, 
every phone call is answered hy two people — an adult native lan- 
guage speaker and a \ounger l-ngiish speaker. The superlluous inter- 
locutor then hangs up. 

Adults without a history of literacy or of schooling have come up 
wilh some very creative strategies lor supporting their cliildreirs 
education. Poor Khmer larmers in Cambodia often sacrificed their 
most valued resource hy selling a parcel ol their own larmland to 
send one child to school (Samien Nol. Director ol the Camhodian 
Association ol IMiiladelphia. pc rsonal comnuiiiication). Likewise, in 
Philadelphia, mans adults miss their own language c las.ses to earn 
money from seasonal hluc-herry picking, hul larely pull their chil 
chvn from school for the same* purpo.se (Andrew Ai/ert, Project I.PIf 
tutor, personal coninumicatioti ). One llmong lamily has .separate 
hooks on llu* walls for their ehildren's book bags and a .study table 
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in the common room that automatically gets priority for use for 
homework. Tlie father attends clan meetings in Nebraska to discuss, 
among other things, strategies for supporting children's school suc- 
cess. One decision, for example, was for elan elders (most of whom 
are not themselves literate) in cities across the coimtn' to throw a 
party in which all children of the clan were given a quailer forevciy 
"A " received (Weinstein-Shr, 1992). 

Our experience at Project LHIF confirms the researeli of others 
that refugees are excellent problem solvers. Like the natix e speakers 
of Hngiish that we learn about from Fingeret (19H3), many refugees 
who h::ve limited experienee with print rely on social networks and 
their own wits to solve a wide variety of problems. When older 
adults were asked why they wanted to learn English, they rarely 
i')rought up survival eoneerns (Weinstein-Shr Lewis, 1991). Ratlier, 
most reported that they wanted to learn Hnglish to be able to com- 
niunieate with ehildren or grandchildren. The second theme, tlien, 
is communication. 

CoturtKt uication 

(Ui)}ih()cUci ircis more f UN, I Inid friends there, and they all 
s/}()ke Khmer. U'eV/ all talk at)()ut things, then we'd i^o ^et 
s())}iethhi^ to eat, 

This is the response of an elder Cambodian woman as translated 
by her grandson, vShe had just been asked what the difference was 
between Philadeipbia s open air market and the market where she 
shopped in Oambodia. At/ert confesses that this was the first time 
be actually pictured his language-learning partner as tlie talkative, 
bulvbiy, competent, and .sociable person that he now imagined from 
her answer. 

I'or uprooted adults, there arc important c()nscc|uences of changes 
in the "communicative economy * (Mymes, 19"^ O when they enter a 
setting in which new codes (languages) as well as new channels 
(writing) are used. One Puerto Rican woman reports that she feels 
like an outsider in her own » hildreiTs hon.es when her grandchil- 
dren speak l-nglisb. A Ilmong woman speaks of her fear that her 
grandchildren w ill not know what lile was like in Laos, and that as 
their linguistic repertoire changes, she will have no way to tell them. 
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Tor parents of school-age ciidrcn, the change in the communica- 
live economy means that they often have to rely on cliildren to 
cleciplier communications from school. One Cambodian man tear- 
fiill\- reported that his son had been expelled from school six months 
earlier. The boy left evers' morning at 8;()(), returning at 4:00, so the 
man did not know about the expulsion until six months later when 
a neighbor told him. He had, until then, depended on the boy to 
deciplier messages from school. This raises the third theme that 
repeatedly arises in the tales of our neighbors — the theme of power. 

Power 

I hare cars hut I am deaf! I have a tofi^ue but I am mute! 

What happens wlicn children arc the translators, the decoders, 
the messengers for adults? One tutor noted in his log that he won- 
dered who was in charge when he went to tutor his older Khmer 
partner and found heavy metal posters displayed in cvcit room in 
the house. One Lao boy sabotages his mother's efforts to learn Eng- 
lish: he disrupts her linglish lessons and repeatedly tells her that she 
is too stupid and too old to learn. Another tutor reports that when 
•>iic calls her N'ietnaniese partner on the phone, the woman's son 
iiovers on the line, as if Hnglish has become his domain to supei'\'ise 
and control. When this woman can't solve a problem, she lets it go 
unsolved ratiier than ask her children. 

I'hc issues of power have an important impact on issues of school- 
ing. Sc\eral parents report their frustration that they arc imablc to 
help with homework. Many Asian parents we work with report 
their fear ol looking stupid to their children. Hvcn when kids are 
willijig to be helpful, parents report their shanie in having to de- 
pend on tlicni. 

I he discomfort caused by power shifts in communication is as 
uncomforta!'>Ic for children as it is for adults. When I asked Asian 
teens for advice to teachers, one response was particularly poignant — 
Please, il I translate for you when you talk to my mother, don't look 
at me. look at her when you speak" (at Penn TliSOL, 1989). This 
(iliinesc youth told us of his embarrassment when his own mother 
was n)argi!iali/ed and wiicn he was treated like an authority in front 
of licr. 
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These examples show that literacy events (Heath, 1983) and speech 
events (Hymes, 19'^4) can be structured in \va)'s to ascribe roles that 
are empowered or powerless for the interlocutors. The consequences 
of shifts in power positions have consequences for all who are 
involved in the shift. 

Redefining the Problem: A Family Perspective 

If I were to find myself in Laos, I would certain!)' want my daugh- 
ter Hannah to succeed in school. Her achievement would be one 
source of our concern and, hopefully, of our pride. However, that is 
not all that I would want, I would want her to see me as a compe- 
tent and loving parent. Despite my limited Lao proficiency, I would 
want her to see me as a person with authority and with the wisdom 
of life experience. The way that she was taught in school could have 
a great impact on the degree to which this would be the case. 
Would teachers and resettlement workers tell Hannah to learn Lao 
as quickly as possible and ask us to stop using linglish in the home 
because it would be bad for her? Would Hannah have to tell her 
teacher with shame that she hadn't done her honicwork because we 
were unable (too ignorant or stupid) to help her? Would Hannah 
learn only Lao histoiy, concluding indirectly that our past life in 
America had nothing to do with her and was thus of no use or 
consequence? If the goal were only to make Hannah into a success- 
ful student, to what degree could the mission succeed under these 
conditions? If it did, what would the price be for us and for Hannah? 

I propose an educational agenda in which family strength and 
joyful interdependence is the goal, and where schooling is a variable 
with profound consequences for the prospects of realizing that goal. 
With a family agenda, the issues and questions shift. 

Research 

Hducational research for a family agenda would explore issues of 
suiTival. communication, and power such as those in the three sets 
of questions posed below: 

I. How do refugees, immigrants, or any families served by schools 
solve or fail to solve problems that require litcrac)" skills? (This re- 
quires seeking to discover existing resources in addition to those 
that are lacking.) 
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2, What arc the functions and uses of literacy (both native ancf 
second language) in the lives of people that are served? Who uses 
what language to whom and under what circumstances? What are 
the consequences of this particular communicative economy? What 
are the implications for home-school communications (including the 
/;^:/;v///.s'* experience of those communications)? 

3. What is the significance of language in the negotiation of new 
roles and relationships in a new setting? How have authority and 
power shifted in families? What is the role of language in 
intergenerational relationships? What are the ways in which schools 
influence the process in which these relationships are negotiated? 

Experience 

With a family agenda, teachers and administrators will continue 
to share their perspectives. However, channels will also be created 
for documenting the experiences of mothers, fathers, grandmothers, 
grandfathers, and children themselves about their lives in school 
and at home with one another. 

Research like that of Twymon (1990) shows the price that par- 
ents can sometimes pay for taking on behaviors in the home to help 
their children do well in school. This research showed that when 
parent-child interaction became centered around school-like tasks 
such as the reenactment of reading lessons, the children initially did 
well in school. However, over time, children began to experience 
tension, anger, hostility, resistance, and alienation in their relation- 
ships at home (Wiliett Sc Bloome, 1993). Delgado-Ciaitan (1987) pro- 
vided another example in her documentation of the hopes and frus- 
trations of Mexican parents who desperately want something better 
for their children. She demonstrated the ways that these adults pro- 
vide supports within the limits of their resources in a systi.'ni that 
does not tap into their potential for more substantial involvement. 

The iiopes and the frustrations of teachers and administrators are 
one part of the tale that needs to be told. However, parents' experi- 
ences with their children's schools and schooling, the experiences 
of elders as unique and irreplaceable sources of cultural transmis- 
sion, and the experiences of children who make sense of the world 
through lived experiences at school and at home also need to he 
part of the stor\' on the record that shapes research, decision-mak- 
ing, and policy. 
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Practice 

Research on the experience of cliildren and adults in families can 
inform practice that aims at supporting the educational achievement 
of children without undermining tlie family as a crucial resource for 
making sense of a new life in a new setting. The Foxfire experiment 
provided a strong sense of the possibilities for enabling children to 
strengthen their literacy skills while documenting and valuing the 
collective knowledge and experience of their families and communi- 
ties (Wigginton, 198S), hi this project, children from the hills of 
Appahiehia collected recipes, folktales, instructions for making ban- 
jos, and so forth, by inteiTiewing ciders and creating documents 
tiiat would preserve this information for their future children and 
their children's children. Innovative educators are beginning to re- 
discover the power of acknowledging these resources, Navajo par- 
ents who are unable to read in any language are often wonderful 
stoiytcllcrs who can captivate their children with tales, and who 
can listen to their children tell or read stories ((iray ^Iilc Murph\', 
1986), Latino adults in the Pajaro Valley have become more inter- 
ested in learning to read and in sliaring literacy experiences with 
their children because of an emphasis on Spanish literature in addi- 
tion to Hnglish (Ada, 1988). 

When schools can capitalize on these resources, literacy skills arc 
developed and relationships are nurtured in synergy. As emphasis is 
placed on what can be done and what can be shared rather than on 
what isn't done or what isn't shared, children and adults can de- 
velop wa\'S of being together in which they both stretch, learn, and 
profit from one another. One experiment showed that children who 
read to their parents improved their reading skilLs as much as a 
control group who received equal hours of academic tutoring in 
reading (Ti/ard. Scliofield, Hewison, 1982). If I were in haos, I 
would imagine feeling pretty foolish trying to struggle through a l.ao 
stoiT. with Hannah looking on in contempt. lUit I can imagine listen- 
ing with pleasure as Hannah read proudly to me! 

While steps have been taken to use insight into the family for 
improving scliool achievement, the next logical step is to use knowl- 
edge of schooling and learning processes to strengthen families and 
communities as resources for their members. With a family perspec- 
tive, the conscciiicnccs of educational practice will be measured not 
only b\' achievement test scores, but also by measures of success for 
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families and communities as sources of cooperative problem solv- 
ing, mutual support for learning, and respect for the resources of 
the generations. With the challenges tiiat our cliiidren will face for 
solving global problems, teamwork and cooperation between the 
generations are our best hope. 



Note 

' Project Learning linglisli through Intergenerational 

l^Yiendship, is a model program developed at Temple University 
Institute on Aging's (Center for Intergenerational Learning, Through 
Project LEIF, over 1, ()()() college-age volunteers have been trained to 
tutor English as a second language (ESL) to elder refugees and 
immigrants ai community centers throughout the city: these include 
a Cambodian Buddhist temple, a Chinese conimunit)' center, a Litino 
senior center, and a multicultural neighborhood center. For 
information about Project LFIF, see Weinstein-Shr, 1989, 
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CHAFFER 6 

iGuariyusei? Adult Biliteracy in Its 
Natural Habitat 

Toituis Mario Kitlmar 
Lesley dollciic 
(M)uhri(liie. Massachnsclts 

One offcn Jhr^cfs (hat the trans/ator is a fronliersnian in ntore 
ih((H one sense: fie ctviffes il>e ivry frotifier orer lehieh he iyyini^s 
f)is f)()()(y. lie is like (/ feny}n(ni whose fxutt (urns the wild 
heyond o/ the f>(irl?an>iis f}nf}f)le info tfte "otfjer " l)((nk\ 

■|1k* iKoIogisin (t(/n/t hi/iterney was coiiu'ci U) give value lo a 
topic ol piil^Iif tlist'oursc- that seems lo want legitimaey. ^ oii always 
risk iialxiiig ratlier than doul^Iing tlie legiliinacy oi anytliing when 
\()U acid f)i to it. As l ove SkultnalilvKangas ( says: 

Those wiio are iM-sonietliinK ai*e tlie ones witlioiit power: 
minorities, women, i^laeks. working ilass. lliose who have In*- 
eome hi-sometliing in ortler lo sur\ i\ e. Hie ones w iio rule lis, 
w hile niititlle t lass males h'om the majority groups, li.ive never 
in-en Ibreeci to look at things h'om somebody else's perspee- 
ti\e. 11 the\ are to have the slightest elumee to unclerstaiul 
an\ thing, tluy nuisi have mediators, people w ith whom the\ in 
some respeets can identify heeause the\ share the same eul 
tiires. languages, and |H'ople. The group w ho eould luneiion as 
mediators are the migrants — it wc- g.i\e them a ehanee. (pp. 
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In the United States, native language literacy and bilingual edu- 
cation put together do not enjoy c\ en half the legitimacy of adult 
literacy. Henee, it seems to sonic of us worth tiying to legitimize 
tile \alue of adult hiliteracy. (Sec, e.g., the Language I^olicy Rec- 
()m))iendati()}i of the Literac\' Network^s 1989 National Forum on 
Literacy Issues and Policy, reprinted in Kalmar, 1990,) For some, 
adult hiliteracy can never be more than "real" literacy minus native 
literacy: tiie subtractive paradigm. For others, adult hiliteracy is at 
least 'literacy times two"— the additive paradigm. And for those of 
us wlio are ourselves biliterate, adult hiliteracy is often experienced 
as a field of complex \'ariables rather than scalar quantities, 
hiliteracy as "literacy squared"— a multiplicative or even a transcen- 
dental paradigm. 

To complement the perspectiw of other chapters in this volume, 
1 offer a sort of parable of the laborers in the \'ineyard from the Bible 
(Matthew 2():M6), a case history of adult hiliteracy, not in tlie |^ul> 
licK' funded urban classroom, but in its natural habitat, the no-man^s- 
land between two languages, two orthographies, two economies. 
Theorizing around a single document (the Cohden Clossary. Exhibit 
H below), I propose to investigate what it would mean to circum- 
scribe adult hiliteracy as a legitimate field of academic inquin- and 
cast it in a tlieore^tical mold. 

The Idea of an International Phonetic Alphabet 

The paradigm shift that transformed 19tli-centuiT philology into 
iOtli-century linguistics is commonly perceived as a Copernican revo- 
lution whicii put script into orbit as a satellite governed by the 
primacy of speech. As a corollaiy, the i9th-centun' question of how 
two scripts may rotate around each other becomes, for 2()tli-ccntuiy 
linguistics, a mere epiplicnomenon, since all scripts may, in prin- 
ciple, be mapped onto one canonical script, represented by the IPA, 
the International Phonetic Alphabet, 

The IPA could reasonably be described as the scientific canoniza- 
tion of what was already functioning as an international phonetic 
alphabet. Tiie IPA is but the Roman alphabet ''writ large." Hut the 
Roman is the (ireek alphabet writ large, the (ireek is t!ie Phoenician 
alphabet writ large, and so on. Start with present-day Roman, Cyrillic, 
yVrabic, or Devanagari alphabets, each of which has spread and bifur- 
cated from language to language, and go back upstream to their 
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common origin, to the "unique and oncc-and-for-all-invcnlion" (Illicli, 
I W, p, 10), and in each generation of the genealogy you tlnd that 
right from the start e\en' alphabet is al\va)s alread>' saturated witli 
biliteracy. A homogeneous speech comnumity of competent but 
monoglot native speakers, us envisioned in the enabling fiction ()f 
2()th-eentur\' linguistics, would ba\'e no need for, and no idea ol, a 
phonetic transcription. The protoCanaanite script, ancestor of all 
phonetic alphabets now used around the world, was itself a strate- 
gic political and economic response to heteroglossia, a heterography 
ratlier than an orthography, (For a detailed, linguistically informed 
account of the way adult bilitcrates have ferried each alphabet over 
from one language to the next, see Coulmas, 1989,) 

Hach expansion of the domain of an existing orthography to take 
possession of new linguistic facts nourishes and is nourished Dy the 
idea of an international or uni\ ersal phonetic alphabet. What is oi 
interest here is the intclicctual labor— the conscious, biliterate, adult 
labor—that must be invested in producing and reproducing a single 
orthography fit to sene two tongues. The theoretical vision of the 
IPA, of a language-free generic orthography, is best regarded as a 
guiding fiction. In practice, in the real world, language-specific val- 
ues must always enter into an exchange, favorable or unfavorable, 
with educational, social, political, and economic values. It is this 
trade-off between values that my parable seeks to illuminate, 

A Kind of Algebraic NoUition 

The canonical status of an institutionalized International Phonetic 
Alphabet need not prevent us from seeing it as "an alphabet among 
the alphabets." 

The pretence that one is being presented with a description 
strictU of spoken language begins to wear thin as soon as it 
occurs to the reader that the real discovery procedure being 
emploNcd is invariabU-: "Assume that standard orthography iden- 
tifies all the relevant distinctions, until you arc forced to as- 
sume otherwise, ' It is as if the two basic principles of geo- 
graphical suncN ing were taken to be (1) that an existing map 
is alwa>s accurate until it is proved inaccurate, and (2) that no 
existing map can be totalh inaccurate. The conscciuencc of 
these two principles would be that the sunc\'or should neviM* 
start from scratch making a new map of an area already charted, 
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Init make- only the iiiiniinuni acljustnu-iils to die oxisiirig map. 
This coiTcspoiKis roughly lo tlic rule (^fihunih modern linguis- 
ties has adopied. wlierehy an existing orihograpiiie map is made 
wherever possil^le to serve as a guide lo the topography of 
speeeh. (Harris. I9H(). p. <;) 

Harris's metaphor illuminates every hiliterate generation in the 
genealogy of all aetually existing alphahels ineluding tlie IPA. Coulmas 
has shown, in greater linguistie detail than some might have 
realized neeessary, how the ereation of even praetieal orthography 
IS always a variation on the topographieal theme artieulated by Har- 
ris. Coulnias's aeeouiit ends, however, at the birth ofthe IPA, whieli 
he has no need to inelude among the (praetieal) seripts ofthe world. 
*Io sketeli out. (or present purposes, what sueh a eoda or postseript 
to Coulmas tuight look like, ii will suHiee to loeus on the pivotal 
work of lienn' Sweet, the advoeate ol broad Romie. wliieh in turn 
begat the IPA. 

Henr> Sweet (ISiSi<)l2). who ''taught plioneties to l-urope** 
(Wrenn. 19i(>. p. r i; Howatt. l9Si. p. 181). is today best 

known through his reincarnation as Henry lliggins in Shaw's 
ryiinialiini ( !9 il ). 'i he original Henry Sweet was a metieulous hiv 
lorian oj i-uropeati speeeh sounds who understood that the letter 
killeth but the spirit giveth lile. The sounds ol speeeh. whieh he 
eould diseriminate and notate in the minutest detail, were to him 
always alive with human breathing. He eould hear the speech sounds 
ol 9th-eeiuury l-urope as vividly and precisely as those of I<;ih- 
eentuiT l-urope. hi order lo write down the history ol l-nglisli speeeh 
sounds, he first developed a normali/ed orthography tor the 9ih- 
eentury West Saxon speech of King Alfred the (ireat. preserved in 
surviving Vtli-ccntury mamiscripts. and then systematically expanded 
this into a generic orthography for all speech sounds. The generic 
orthography he called Romie. to distinguish it from (ilossic. a rival 
orthography proposed by his colleague l-llis. 

belter by letter, phoneme by phoneme, language bv latiguage. 
Sweet hanuiiered out his claim that dlossic. w liicli assigned i-nglisli 
value to Roman leilcrs, was less useful than Romie. which restored 
the Roman alphabet's Continental or l.ale Latin values, the pho 
ncnies of what W liorf was to call Staiidard Average luiropcan (W liorf. 
H)»l). Molh (ilossic and Romie were designed to lower illiteraev 
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through rational spelling reform, (ilossic was an early version of 
today's phonies, an essentially monolingual reform. Roniie was es- 
sentially hiliterate. 

vSweet was an energetie phonetie enthusiast (Shaw, 19 *1). Only 
prejudiee and sloth eould favor the barbarie system of tradi- 
tional spelling: 

There can, of eourse, be no doubt that in the end truth and 
reason will triumph over those areh-eneniies of progress, preju- 
diee and sloth, and it is eertain that the longer reform is de- 
layed, the more sweeping it will be when it eomes. (Wykl. 
1913, pp. 

lie was sure that soeial inequities would be redueed if evenone 
spelled Hnglish in Romie, not (ilossie. He therefore distinguished 
between a Narrow and a Broad version of Romie: Narrow Romie as 
a seientiileally aeeurate system for professional linguists. Broad Romie 
as a praetieal orthography for the laity. 

Although the neologism /)h()nenie was aetuaily eoined by Sweet s 
i'last European eoiuemporaiy Baudouin de (x)urtenay (see Wrenn, 
196''), what it eireumseribes w^as the eontrolling prineiple of all 
Sweet's work, and espeeially of his distinetion between Narrow and 
Broad speeeh transeription: between (yhofietic and pbonctufc analy- 
sis. "It will be observed that I use the less aeeurate 'Broad Romie' as 
a kind of alf^cbraic notatr'o/i jitalies added}, eaeh letter represent- 
ing a grouj^ of similar sounds" (Sweet, 1888, p. x; see also Wrenn, 
19 t6, 19(')'', p. 1S9). Broad Roniie letters represent not eonstants 
but variables. The algebraie strueliire of Broad Roniie is invoked by 
saying, in effeet: Let there he a one-to-one eorrespondenee between 

the set of letters {a,b,e } and the segiiients of speeeh sueh that 

eaeh letter is mapped onto a group of segments whieli differ from 
the viewpoint of phonetie taxonomy but wliieli share a single pho- 
nologieal />/^/c7/o;/. (This formulation draws on Abereronibie, 196*^.) 

The niatheniati/ation of the phoneme, now thoroughly elaborated 
In S()\ iet and Hast l-uropean linguists (see Kortlandt, 19''2), began 
as a formalization of the ehain of hiliterate transformations whieh 
brought us the Roman alphabet in the first plaee. "The important 
part of phoneme theory is that two segments may be in eoniplenien- 
tary distribution in one language, but in parallel distribution in an- 
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otlicr" (AbtTCTombiC, 1967, p. 87). Sweet's Broad Komic initiated 
the {Xinidigni shift that Saussure eompleted: the algebraie axioniati- 
zation of the generic vernacular. 

But in the 2()th centun\ Broad Rornic has forked into (a) the 
International Phonetic Alphabet used by put*e and applied linguists 
to tneet their own professional biliteracy needs and (b) the large 
fannh' of practical orthographies designed and disseminated by Chris- 
tian missionaries to meet the bihteracy needs of *MMbIc-Iess natives" 
speaking unwritten tongues. 

W'liat Henry Sweet meant by "u kind of algebraic notatioii ' can be 
illustrated by scruunizing the following two documents. 
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Artificial and Natural Contexts for Adult Biliteracy 

In ihc I'nitcd States, adult biliteracy is entangled in a host of 
controversial pedagogical, social, political, and economic issues 
CKalmar. 1988a, 1988b, 1988c, 1992), Precisely because Exhibits A 
and B can be regarded as pure texts with no context (other than 
each other), the>- function effectively as catalysts in workshops de- 
signed to help educators talk to one another about the transfer of 
literacy from language to language and from the classroom to 
the community. 

In some workshops I use Exhibit A as an icebreaker and then 
introduce Exhibit B. In others 1 use just Exhibit B. Experience has 
taught me to expect an interesting difference in the group dynamics 
set in motion by these alternative opening moves, a difference in 
how the ice breaks, what people do to make sense out of the text, 
what the> bring to the task, what contexts they imagine, what con- 
texts they recreate for themselves, and, above all, the range of nega- 
ti\e and positive /c'cV/;/i;,'.s' people express toward the use of Broad 
Romic to transcribe English speech sounds in the classroom and 
the community. 

Responses to Exhibit A 

W hen 1 begin a workshop by inviting participants to see what 
sense ihe> can make out of Exhibit A and to note the strategies they 
come up with in the process, the first phase usually lasts a couple of 
minutes. During this phase individuals tend to stare at the docu- 
ment, silent and alone. (This phase reproduces in microcosm the 
habitat of individual students reading in a generic classroom.) 

After a couple of minutes of silence, people start declaring that 
the text makes no sense whatever. They want to know who wrote 
it. what use it is, what language it's in, irhcre it conies Jroni. The 
tension that builds up is invariably resolved when small groups start 
forming to share their frustrations, pool their insights, and make 
sense of things. (This second phase reproduces in microcosm the 
natural habitat of a community of scholars, especially I9th-centun' 
philologists collaborating on the joint interpretation of a newh' dis- 
c()\ered text.) 
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It has never taken llie small groups more tlian about 15 minutes 
to eonvinee one anotiier that 

• Mxhihit A is some sort of dietionan': 

• Tiie left-hand eolumn reeords some sort ol Romanee language; 

• The right-iiand eolumn reeords some sort of Ciermanie language: 

• The words appear simultaneously in Romanee and Ciermanie, 
Many groups guess (eorreelly) the meaning of at least some words 
in the list (e.g.. MARTHL = HAMAR - hattinier) and quite a few 
guess (again eorreetly) that the doeiiment is an authentie early medi- 
eval Huropean text. 

'i'he diseussions that result always identify as a erilieal turning 
point in the small group dynamies the moment when people start 
listening to one another read aloud various items in the text, (This 
moment reproduees in mieroeosm the moment wMien philologists 
give voiee to hitherto dead languages.) Vuv it is only after people 
hear rather than read silenth the speeeh sounds represented hy, for 
example, CAhhUS and (lAlJNA. HANO and HANIN, that they make 
the eonneetion with what they already know and exelaim, **Aha! 
(JAhlNA is the feminine of CAhKHS. it's gotta be hen:^ And then 
someone else will exelaim. "Aha! So IIANIN is the feminine of IIANO." 
and someone will butt in. **I get it! They're the same thing. the\ re 
both hen, ' 

The interesting point, for present purposes, is that my workshop 
partieipants b\' no means elaim to be pronouneing the words in 
question eorreetly. The preeise allophones or speeeh-segments that 
would have been used by native speakers of the languages in ques- 
tion remain unknown. Hut this doesn't matter. Near enough turns 
out to be good enough. Whieh goes to show that a knowledge of 
Broad Romie as a kind of algebraie notation is, in some nontrivial 
sense, part of our eommon eulture today, at least among the kind of 
people who attend my kind of workshops. 

Only through speeulation ean we reeonstruet the environment in 
whieh I'xhibit A was originally produeed. It does indeed eome from 
an authentie early medieval l-uropean tloeumenl. the unicjue 9th- 
eentuiy manuseript known to philologists as the Kassc/ (ilosscny 
(Hleoek. 1960; Marehot. 189S; Tit/. 1923). TIic hermeneutie strate- 
gies spontaneously simulated in mieroeosm by the small groups in 
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my workshops arc the ones used by i9th-centiir>' philologists wiio 
imagined the maniiseript being written in a small coninuinity at tiie 
margins of the former Roman limpire, vvliere illiterate speakers of 
two different languages joined in some sort of give and take. The 
Barbarians spoke a \'ernaeular now identified as Old Bavarian. The 
Romans spoke sometliing now identified as between Late Vulgar 
Latin and Harly Frotoromanee. (For an engaging and illuminating 
account of the interplay between CJermanic and Romance languages 
and literacies in 9th-centur\' Europe, see lllich & Sanders, 1988J 
Fhiiologists of Sweet's calibre could prove that it was not the Ro- 
mans but the Barbarians who decided to broaden the Roman alpha- 
bet with its I.ate Latin values into a biliterate phonetic transcription 
system in order to map words spoken by one group onto words 
spoken by the other. The unvoicing of initial voiced consonants 
(e.g., (;ALLI:S > CALLUS or I5ARIV\ > FARBA), which sounds like 
Romance spoken with a thick Clerman accent, actualh' represents 
how the Barbarians heard what the Romans said. The unvoiced 
phoneme is in the ear of the scribe, not the mouth of the speaker. 

Fxhibit A is therefore a specimen of adult biliteracy in its natural 
iiabitat, and if we can read it today, it is thanks to the continuity of 
naive or popular Broad Romic from the 9th centur\' to the present. 

From A to B 

Small groups that have cut their teeth on Hxhibit A and are then 
shown Hxhibit B usualh' burst out I-Mghing. But not eveiyone.gets 
the joke. As the shock of recognition spreads, the small groups 
rapidly decide, colIectiveK', that A and B are variations on a common 
genre, that 

• B is some sort of dictionan"; 

• The left-hand column records a Romance language, 
namely Spanish; 

• Ihc right hand column records a (iermanic language, namely 
I'nglish: and 

• i'hc same word appears in both Spanish and Fnglish. 

The laughter is provoked, I believe, by experiencing the lran,s- 
\aluati()n of the ('ouiainer aiul the Thiii^ donfa/ned. an inversion 
of legitimi/.ed hierarchies. L'or some people this is no joke (Cottom, 
1989). The sight of actual Fiiglish vernacular speech-sounds tran- 
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scribed in a version of Broad Romie, which would have wanned (he 
licari of Henr)' Sweet, seems to be particularly disturbing to educa- 
tors who earn their living as professional gatekeepers of traditional 
Hnglish literacy, So while some laugh, others frown, 

Responses to Exhibit B 

When, on the other hand, I begin a workshop by inviting |')artici- 
pants to see what sense they can make out of Hxhibit H, the results 
are far more dramatic. It is as if opening the workshop with Hxhibit 
A releases a sort of disinfectant, in the absence of which l^xhibit H 
strikes many j')e()ple as pathological. Those who frown are offended 
b\' those who laugh. Since the frowners tend to be monolingtial 
I'jiglish speakers while the laughers tend to be biliterate I.atinos, the 
dialectic is usuaih' mediated by broad-minded Hnglish Sjx*akers wlio 
respect the Spanish language. This results in a ritual drama of strong 
and contradictory feelings, attitudes, ideologies, definitions, and re- 
definitions of linguistic, pedagogic, social, political, and economic 
values. What this reproduces in microcosm is the ritual drama of 
communities struggling to cope with communicating in a situation 
where separate ethnolingiiistic groups do not speak or understand 
each other's languages. 

hi equating 'dramatic" with "dialectic,** we automatically haw 
also our perspective for the anah sis of histor)', which is a dra- 
matic" process, involving dialectical oppositions. And if we keep 
this alwa\s in mind, we are reminded that even' doctnneni 
bequeathed us by history must be treated as a sfralct^y for 
ciiC(>ni/)(issi'ii}* a situatioii. (Hurke, 197^, p, 109) 

Whether Hxhibit H is a good or a bad strategy for encompassing a 
situation depends, of course, on who gets to dcline the situation in 
question. Biliterate Latinos call it good. The situation they imagine 
(and try to recreate in m\' workshops) is not the HSH classroom. It is 
a diglossic community on the margins of literacy, ver\' much like the 
medieval community imagined by philologists as the nattiral habitat 
of the Kasscl (iiossarw Hxhibit A — in short, a comminiity in which 
people who speak different tongues are engaged in the give-and- 
take of everyday life and are trying to make speech-souiKis iiitelli- 
gible to one another, Hxhibit H records — with wit, logic, and 
panache — what gri ngos reall\ sotind like to monolingual 
Spanish speakers. 
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Id s take LRHRC), tor example. Monolingual English speakers need 
eonsiderable plionetie instruetion before they ean be persuaded thai 
LRliIU) is English. To them it is "obviously Spanish." ERC) is a Span- 
ish, not an English, ending. And no English word eould possibly 
begin with the strange-looking LR. (Aetually, nor eould any Spanish 
word. Hut this they don't realize, not knowing Spanish.) The beauty 
that biliterates see in words like LRERC) is inevitabh' inaudible to 
monoliterates. IJdic is a poor guide to the wa)' the English word is 
pronounced with a Southern twang. 'I'he traditional dialect spelling 
//7 is not much better, since the one letter / represents two ver\* 
different speech-sounds. Coupling the Roman letters L and R (with 
their Spanish values) records to a large extent the way the tongue 
really moves in pronouncing the initial / of //7. ERC) captures beauti- 
fully the vowels, the intonation, and the rhythm of the word as 
actualh' spoken by Southerners. 'I'he mathematical elegance of Ex- 
hibit B is evident onh' to those who have themselves iried to use the 
Roman alphabet as a kind of algebraic notation in Henry 
Sweet's sense. 

The frowners in my workshops are ESL teachers who assume 
(quite mistakenly) that Exhibit 1^ was written by I-SL students, in an 
ESL classroom, under the authority of a legitimate ESE teacher like 
themselves. 'I'hey imagine (and tiy to reproduce in my workshops) a 
situation in which Exhibit B is, at best, a dubious strategy and, at 
worst, no strategy at all. "I'd never be allowed to let my students get 
away with this sort of thing," is a typical response. "This isn't Eng- 
lisli, it isn't Spanish, it's nothing, it's worse than nothing, it's not 
bilingual, it's /ero-Iingual," is another. The most negative feelings 
are those directed at me personally: "You are condemning tlicse 
people to second-class citizenship." 

"These people" arc all too familiar to ESL teaehers in publicly 
funded programs. They are the adult speakers of minority languages, 
especially Spaiiish, who "can't even write their own language" 
(de Tal, 1988). They are the target population referred to in some 
adult literacy circles as "zero-zero people" — zero English, zero lit- 
eracy (K ilmar, 1988a, 1992). Meeting their needs has always been a 
nagging headache to overworked, underpaid part-time ESL and Adult 
Basic Educatio!! (/VBE) teachers throughout the United States. The 
headache won't go away: it's getting worse. Thanks to the 1986 
hiiniigration Reform and Control Act amnesty program, formerly 
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illegal aliens arc raising the percentage of "zero-zero people" enroll- 
ing in publicly funded programs. In this context, Exhibit B looks like 
the cause of the headache, not the cure for it. 

(iaught in the middle are the progressive MvSL teachers who want 
to empower their students by problem-posing in the HSL classroom. 
The situation they imagine (and irs' to recreate in my workshops) is 
that of a community-based learning environment that simulates the 
conflicts of languages and cultures in the real world, a classroom in 
which, under certain circumstances, they may permit their students 
to talk to one another in languages other than English. 'I'he native 
language phonics or invented spellings on the right hand side of 
Exhibit B strikes these teachers as an attractive solution to a recalci- 
trant problem— how to move people from native language literacy 
to HSL literacy. I have demonstrated elsewhere (Kalmar, i9H8a) that 
this is a problem posed by administrators and funding sources, not 
by students. 

What this group reproduces in microcosm can be illustrated by 
Nina Wallerstein's ground-breaking book, LcDi^iuiiic c/ncl (jfltun* in 
Conflkf: ProbienhPos/ng in ibe HSL Classroom (1983). Wallerstein 
cites items taken from Exhibit B as examples of a teaching tech- 
nique that she calls "eye dialect." For her, such words as JWAIUIYUSEI 
|sic|, LIMISI, and JAMACIl are not English. They are "eye dialect." 
They require a teacher to translate them into English. (Note that 
JUARUVliSIil must be Wallerstein's misreading of either JAURUYUSEl 
= hoir do yon say or (lUARIYnSEI = icba(l(layasa\\ See Kalmar, 
1983. pp. 3"". 94). This technique, which she says "excited students 
to learn as the>' eagerly compiled a daih' dictionaiy of phrases they 
wanted to know," solves the problem of teachers who "may often 
wonder what students are trying to say or write" (Wallerstein. 
1983, p. 3"^). 

Wallerstein goes on to suggest how teachers true to a ETeirean 
approach might experiment with the effectiveness of this technique 
in their own classrooms, "although the underlying linguistic assump- 
tions for this new method are not clear yet" (p. 38). 'Ihe above 
pages have demonstrated, however, that Exhibit H shares with the 
Kasscl (ilossary (Exhibit A) a biliterate strategy for encompassing a 
diglossic situation, which, far from being a new method, is as old as 
the alphabet itself, a strategy whose underlying linguistic assump- 
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tions were made abiindanth' clear a hundred years ago by the "found- 
ing genius of applied linguistics," Heniy Sweet himself (Howatt, 
198-1. p. 181). 



Exhibit B in Its Natural Habitat: Biliteracy in Cobden, Illinois 

1 have no quarrel with the problem-posing method. However, 
who poses the problem? Who decides whether the problem has 
ix'en solved? And, above all, is the problem posed in the 1:SL class- 
room by a publicly funded teacher or in its natural habitat by a 
community free to assemble and speak in a diversity of human 
tongues and voices? It is a Christian question (The Bible, 1 CA)rinthians 
14; Kalmar, 1983): it is also a Marxist question (Cnroux, 1988; Kalmar, 
19"^4; Mackie, 1981), 

The angle of vision of a professional ISSL teacher seems to render 
occult what from a different perspective appears ob\'ious. This, I 
think, is the controlling paradox of discourse on adult biliteracy in 
the I'nited States today. As mentioned above, the idea of Broad 
Romic is, in a nontrivial sense, part of common culture. It was at the 
ver\' center of the language teachers* reform movement led by Henr)" 
Sweet (llowatt. 198 0. Why it is nonetheless occult to liSL teachers 
is an interesting sociology-of-knowledge question worth pursuing 
elsewhere. Here. howcN cr. 1 concentrate on the e\'en more interest- 
ing question of how this obvious or occult idea was invented, rein- 
vented, or inherited by the original authors of Exhibit B. 

just as the text displac ed in Exhibit A is copied from an authentic 
9th-centuiT manuscript, so that in Hxhibit B is copied from a 2()th- 
centun- manuscript, which i have hitherto Cl^^ilmar, 1983) called cl 
(ii'cciouario niojciclo (niojacio = wetback, illegal alien, undocumented 
worker, zero-zero, second-class citizen) but which, from now on, 1 
will refer to as the Cohclen (Hossary, because it is so like the Kassei 
(i/ossary. 

(lobden, Illinois, the natural habitat of the Cohcfcu CHossary. is a 
tiny riu'al community consisting of "a thousand people and two 
thousand Mexicans** (to quote the local phraseology). In 1980, the 
"people" spoke no Spanish, the Mexicans no English. To encompass 
this situation, the strategy embodied in the (j)hclvu (i/ossary was 
coliectiNciy c*>nceived and piu into practice by a group of undocu- 
mented Mexican migrant workers, most of whom were Tarascan 
Indians from (Iheran, Michoacan. 
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Between 19:^8 and 1982, 1 lived and worked among the original 
authors of the gIossar\', of whieh Iixhibit B is a sample. In 1980, \ 
witnessed them eomposing biliterate texts; I saw and heard them 
transeribing the speeeh of their neighbors, and 1 eompiled 
field notes. 

Between 1980 and 1982, 1 reprodueed samples of these texts and 
field notes in a series of 10 working papers. These eireulated through 
a national network for Hispanic adult education programs. In 1983, 
Alfred Sehenkman published the full series as The Vo/'cc of rnUino: 
W'ork/ng r(f/)crs Jroni ' a BHin^ual Literacy CanijHii^n (Kalmar, 
1983). To answer the c|uesti()n of how the biliterate use of Broad 
Romie was "invented, rc-invented, or inherited by the original au- 
thors of lixhibit I^," I am currenth writing up a full-Hedged ethnogra- 
phy of the Coln/cn (iiossciry. Could it be the ease that the monolin- 
gual .Mexicans in Cobdcn learned the use of Broad Romie from the 
bilingual Tarascans, who learned it from Christian missionaries, who 
learned it from Hemy Sweet? To support this possible answer, 1 
offer in the following pages a series of sc\cn field notes not in- 
cluded in The \'(>/ce of /-ulano, highlighting the need to interpret 
native theories of bilitcracy and exploring historical parallels and 
possible sources for the native discourse recorded in (iobden in 
1980. Look at these notes as snapshots of the ecology and evolution 
of a In brid alphabet. 

rieUI Note I 

Alfredo I-abian's slogan is I.ci loi^aa tieiie que dobkivse do)i(le 
lUH) la ))ia)ieja (Kalmar, 1983. |r 2S). In other words, you tell your 
tongue where to go, it doesn't tell \()U where to go. (Cobdcn, June 
2 I, 1980) 

IHeUl i\ote 2 

IJii solo alfabcto, pero dos abecedarios distintos (A single 
alfaheto, but two differetit abecedarios) 

Constantino took me aside two weeks ago and said, l^or faror. 
(ion 'ro)}iacit(K ensenattie el ahecedario de i}i^les ( Toniacito, please 
teach me the ahecedario of linglish). " I c\i'>Iained that the ahecedario 
of Hnglish and the ahecedario of Spanish were the same. A week 
ago he made the same request and 1 ga\e hini the same response. 
Today he explained to me that I was mistaken: the alfaheto is the 
same, but the ahecedario is \ery different, lie gave me a crash 
course on the difference between letters and sounds, lie explained 
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thilt when you recite Uis ietras del cilfabeto (the letters of the alpha- 
bet) in Spanish yon are simultaneously saying los sonu/os del 
ahecec/ano (the sounds of the (ibecedcnio). but that this is not so in 
Hnglish, (Pie seemed to be asking for the phonemes of English along 
with some allophones.) 1 told him that he was quite right, that the 
abeccclario of Hnglish had some M) distinct sounds, but that, even 
though rd been to university 1 couldn't stand there and recite them 
in lexical order and I didn't know anyone who could, fie was ver\' 
surprised and seemed to think that I was politely telling him that he 
was too stupid to master the abeccclario of English. He simph' can- 
not believe that literate gringos cannot recite the ahececlario, 
(Cobden. July 18, 1980) 

Field Note 3 

El diccionario no sirve. 

The group decided today to write down Ivnglish a)))U) de ivras se 
o}'e— the way it really sounds. Constantino led the discussion. Mis 
recurrent motif was no podenios al)re)idcr la escnliira y la 
pron/znc/aaofi de mi solo {^olpe--\\c should stop tr\'ing to figure 
out the script s\stem and the speech sounds both at the same lime. 
Iiveryone reached an agreement that you do haw to focus on one or 
the other, o la loia o la otra. Some balked at the pressure to decide 
which they wanted to work on first, but in the end the consensus 
was pn'niero la pnniiniciacioii y dcspnes la escrUura (pronuncia- 
tion first, spelling later). 

They ve gone through all the paperback Spanish/l:nglish dictio- 
naries they could find and have resolved that el dicc/ofiano no 
.s7>/'e— the dictionary is useless. Even if you fmd the Spanish word 
you're looking for, you can't figure out how to say it in Englisli. And 
if you hear a common English word and do know how to say it. but 
doif t know what it means, you can't find it in the dictionan*, 

liefore reaching this conclusion. the>- divided the dictionaries into 
three t\pcs: those (surprisingly many) that have no pronunciation 
guide at ail, those that use the IPA. and those that use their own 
phonetic alphabet. The group sees no point in learning an alphabet 
(una escrilnra) used only in a given dictionary and nowliere else. 
They believe me that scientists claim to be able to write any lan- 
guage in the IPA. Hut they figure that for their own, less ambitious 
purposes, the ordinar) alphabet can probably do the trick. 
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'I'hcy decided to work together to produce their own dictionarv' 
of inglcs conio dc rcras sc (>yc\ oi cl sistona cle oriograffa mcxicami 
(How English really sounds, according to the Mexican system of 
orthography). (Cobden, August IK 1980) 

Field Note 4 

Tongue-doubling 

Lai lengua tiene que doblarse (The tongue must double 
itself) 

This relates to the ability of a human tongue to "double itself/* 
the axiom that e\'en' tongue has an abcccclario. the principle that 
there is no such thing as "a nonphonetic language" (Wallerstein, 
1983, p. 3^"), the empirical fact that two abecedarios may share a 
common alfabeto. the project of transcribing accurately but eco- 
nomically the actual flow of Hnglish speech-sounds coma cle vcrcis 
se oye. The Mexican discourse on adult biliteracy conducted by the 
authors of the C.obdoi CHosscoy matches, point by point, the subtlety 
and rationality of the scientific discourse inaugurated by Heniy Sweet. 
Examples: 

Phonology without comparison is a sheer impossibility, and 
the disadvantages of being a foreigner are partly counterbal- 
anced by the advantage of being forced to obsciTc and system- 
atize, and also of haN'ing a special knowledge of individual 
sounds. (Sweet, 18"", pp. 5-42-543, reprinted in Wyld, 1913, 
pp. j jiCv i i"^) 

Our existing dictionaries err in tning to satisfy too many 
requirements at once. . . . 

I A short word-list in Broad RomicI would enable anyone to 
express himself on most of the ordinan topics of life with far 
greater accuracy than is now attainable, even after years of 
floundering about in the pages of unwieldy and unpractical 
dictionaries and grammars. . . . 

'i1ie lirst great step will be to discard the ordinary spelling 
entirely in teaching pronunciation, and substitute a purely pho- 
netic one. giving a genuine and adequate representation of the 
actual language, not, as is too often the case, of an imaginary 
language, spoken by imaginary "correct speakers'. . . . 
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The success of the phonetic method is large!)' dependent on 
the notation employed. It is a great step to discard llie English 
values of the vowels. (Sweet. pp. 582-585, reprinted in 

Wyld. 1913, pp. 39-42) 

Field Note 5 

La ortografia mexicana as a version of Broad Romic 

The difference between the official orthography of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Spain and the Mexican orthography developed in the Cohcicu 
(iiosscny lies in the fact that since the 1930s— one might almost say 
since the Spanish (Conquest — the Roman alphabet has been system- 
atically extended in Mexico to create practical biliterate orthogra- 
phies for indigenous native languages. (For an excellent account of 
the ups and downs of adult biliterac\' campaigns in Mexico from the 
Conquest to the present, see Heath, I9"^2b, esp. Chapters 6 and 
pp. 99-150. I^'or those who read Spanish, 1 recommend the Spanish 
version. Heath. 19''2a. pp. 151-222.) 

In the 193()s the intellectual labor of producing and disseminating 
these biliterate orthographies was shared between socialists and (Chris- 
tian missionaries, in close collaboration. The socialists, inllucnced 
by Stalinist policies on linguistic minorities, provided the ideology, 
and the Christian missionaries, innucneed by Sweet's policies 
on phonetic transcriptions, provided the Broad Romic 
biliterate alphabets. 

Field Mote 6 

How shall I write this language? 

Adult biliteracN' has always been central, not marginal, to the work 
of Christian missionaries. To be acceptable and useful, a new or- 
thography devised by a missionary for a hitherto unwritten language 
must maximize its * bilitcracy quotient," that is. its transferabilit\' to 
the legitimate orthography of the dominant colonial or trade lan- 
guage in the region. In his article apth entitled, ilow Shall 1 Write 
This Language-'", the Rev. William Smalley (1963) codified a wealth 
of experience shared by (Christian missionaries grappling with the 
trade-off between languagc-spccinc values and competing educational, 
social, political, and economic values. (The article, first published in 
1959, was reprinted along with many detailed, fascinating studies of 
sjK'cific cases in Smalley, 19()3.) 
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Sniallc\' unaly/cs and lists in order of importance five criteria^ 
that govern the production of optimal new writing systems 
by missionaries: 

1. Maximum motivation for the learner and acceptance by 
his society and controlling groups such as the government. 
Occasionally maximum motivation for the learner conflicts with 
government acceptance, but usually the learner wants most 
what is considered standard in the area, 

2. Maximum representation of speech. The fullest, most ad- 
equate representation of the actual spoken language is, by and 
large, the ideal. I'here are a few points of exception here, 

3. Maximum ease of learning. Many writing systems ha\'e 
failed as a missionan' tool because they were essentially too 
complicated for a learner. 

I. Maximum transfer. Here we refer to the fact that certain 
letters of the alphabet or other written symbols will, when 
learned, be applicable to the more rapid learning of tiie trade 
or colonial languages in the area. Thus, if a new learner learns a 
certain pronunciation of a certain s>mb()l in his native lan- 
guage, and if he can use that same pronunciation with the 
same s>'mbol in the trade or national language, this is a case of 
transfer. If. however, tiie same symbol is used with different 
value in tlie other writing system, that transfer cannot be made. 

5. Maximum ease of reproduction. Typing and printing facili- 
ties are a consideration, although they are not of first impor- 
tance. (Smallcy, 1963. p. 34) 

Snialley's criteria 1. 3. -i. and S are variations on what 1 call "maxi- 
mum biliteracy quotient." 

Field Note 7 

A Marxist-Christian dialogue 

At the lop of Smalley's list is the criterion he calls "maximum 
motiN'alion" but that might more aptly be described as "maximum 
legitimacy." Christian missionaries do not. by and large, devise or 
advocate orthographies that ciucstion or threaten the legitimacy of 
the dominant pt)wcr structures in their host countries. (If and when 
the power structure changes, especially after a revolution, the or- 
thographies thus given to linguistic minorities may then be criti- 
cized as reactionan by the ideologues of the new regime.) This 
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willingness to accept the prevailing ideology of the host govern- 
ment explains the paradoxical and spectacularly successful collabo- 
ration between the founder of the Summer histitute of Linguistics, 
William Cameron Townsend, and the leader of the Mexican socialist 
reform movement of the 1930s, President Lazaro Cardenas. (On the 
fruitful results of the close personal friendship between Townsend 
and Cardenas, see Hrend Si Pike, 19'^7, and the works cited in Heatli, 
1972a, pp. 154-184 or 1972b, pp. 99-H().) 

Cardenas was himself from Michoacan and valued his Tarascan 
heritage. Under his presidency, the Tarascan Project began its as- 
cent to stardom. In 1936, three young missionaries from the new- 
born Summer Institute of Linguistics conducted ground-breaking 
biliteracy campaigns in Mexico, along with their leader Townsend. 
One was Kenneth Pike, who began his illustrious career as a phone- 
tician among the Mixtec of Oaxaca armed with little more than a 
crash course on vowels and consonants. Pike (1981) recalls with 
affection *\)rdering sight unseen^' the writings of Sweet and otiicr 
phoneticians in a Mexico City bookstore. The other two young mis- 
sionaries were Maxwell and Elizabeth Lathrop, who chose 1 arasean 
and settled in Chenin, Michoacan, (In 1980, Tarascans in Cobden, 
Illinois, would Fondly describe 'XUm Max" to me as an old gringo 
who had lived in Chenin forever and who, they all agreed, spoke a 
purer and more correct variety of Tarascan than any indio. He had 
read the old books, the Tarascan/Spanish glossaries compiled b>' 
Vasoo de Quiroga at the time of the Conquest,) 

The Tarascaq Project, including Carapan and Patzcuaro as well as 
Chenin (see Lriedrich, 1986. p. 61 for a useful map), became the 
show-piece of adult biliteracy campaigns, first on a national level, 
then, after 1937, on an inter-American (i,e.. Uiin American) level 
(Heath, 19""2a, l'9*"2b), finally becoming, after 19S1 —through Jaime 
Torres Bodet's leadership in UNESCO— a paradigmatic "exemplan' 
program" worldwide (Heath, 19''2a, p. 208: 19'"2b, p. 139), Tlie 
virtues of Tarascan culture and the poetic "metaphonological aware- 
ness" of Tarascan linguistic theorizing (LYiedrich, 19"5, 1986) would 
need to be taken into account in a full anah'sis of the unusual suc- 
cess of this project, which simultaneoush' launched the Mexican 
adult biliteracy movement and the Summer Institute of Linguistics, 

I'or SO years, Tarascans in Chenin have been u.^ed to producing 
and reproducing vaiious rarascan/Sjxinish wordlists or glossaries 
written cn el s/stcma dc ortoi^rafui nwxicana: that is, in a version 
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of Broad Romic with maximum bilitcracy quotient. And it w as bilin- 
gual 'larascans I'rom Chcnin who showed their monolingual His- 
panic and Anglo companions in the orchards around Cobden how 
to catch the local lingo co;;/o dc rcras sc oye, how to play it by ear, 
learn it by heart. liricanieutCs how to make their own Spanish/ 
l-nglish glossan' by stretching — jotra vez la niisDui! — the biliterac)" 
cfuotient of la orto^rafia jNCxicana — the working alphabet of the 
teacherless eampesino. One letter, one sound. One man, one vote. 
Hach one teach one. 

Conclusion 

'Hiis completes my sketch of a tradition of adult bilitcracy, which 
could. I believe, be traced from the authors of the 9th-centun' Kassc/ 
Ci/ossary to the authors of the 2()th-centun dobclcn G/ossary. an 
apostolic tradition codified and canoni/ed b)' llenr> Sweet and his 
followers at the turn of the 19th centuiy, transplanted to Oheran, 
.Vlichoacan by the (Christian founders of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and the socialist leaders of the Clardcnista reform move- 
ment in the 1930s, and imported into the heartland of the United 
States by "the group who could function as mc^liators if we gave 
them a chance,** the illegal migrants who labor in our vincNards. 



Note 

' Secular and Marxist writers on the production and distribution 
of orthographies continue to draw on Smalley's five criteria. Smalley 
(1963) is cited as an authority, for example, by Donaldo Macedo in 
his doctoral thesis on the phonology and orthography of Oape 
Verdcan Creole (Macedo, 1979), b\' Joshua iMshman in a long sec- 
tion on the creation of writing systems in Curnnit Trcucls in Liii- 
i^insfics 12 (I'ishman, 19"' i). and by Coulmas, 1989, along with a 
dclailed commcntar)'. 
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CHAPTER? 

Literacy as Cultural Practice and 
Cognitive Skill: Biliteracy in an ESL Class 
and a GED Program 

Sancy //. Homherger 
Joel Uardnum 
Graduate School of Education 
I 'nirerslty ofPeivisylvanIa 

Literacy is often regarded as a neutral and teehnieal tooL identi- 
fied in terms of discrete elements of reading and writing skills, and 
seen as autonomous and independent of context. Under this view, 
literacy, once acquired, brings not only positive cognitive, social, 
and economic consequences to the literate individual, but also so- 
cial and economic development to the literate societ}' (Wagner, 1990, 
pp. 8-9). Problems with this view include the implication that illit- 
eracy necessarily precludes abstract reasoning and the attribution of 
a cause-and-effect relationship between literacy and development 
(cognitive, social, and economic), where research evidence at best 
supports only a correlational one. 

Street (1993) has suggested that an alternative to this ''autono- 
mous" model of literacy is the "ideological" model, in which literacy 
is seen as "inextricably linked to cultural and power structures in 
society" and attention is on "the variety of cultural practices associ- 
ated with reading and writing in different contexts" (p. 7) rather 
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than on reading and writing in and of themselves. While the autono- 
mous model foeuses on "how litcraey affeets people/^ the ideologi- 
eal model takes note of "how people affeet iiteraev*' (Kulick Sl Stroud, 
1993. p. 31). 

Some suggest that these two approaehes to literaey are irreeoneil- 
able, that the autonomous and ideologieal models of literaey are 
polari/ed (see Street, 1993). that literaey as eognitive skill is at odds 
witli literaey as cultural practice. This paper aims to resolve per- 
ceived conflicts between cognitive and cultural (or autonomous and 
ideological) approaches to literacy, b\' using Hornbergers (1989) 
nine continua of biliteracy as a framework for examining two spe- 
cific situations of biliteracy and biliterate development. By doing so, 
we hope to show that the two approaches should not be viewed as 
opposing beliefs of what literacy is, but different ways of looking at 
literacy. To understand any paiticular instance of (bi)literacy from 
the participants* point of view, both perspectives need to be under- 
stood by the obser\'er. A generous understanding of the notion of 
literacy as cultural practice allows for the possibility that the cogni- 
tive or autonomous aspects of literacy are themselves part of a cul- 
turally circumscribed activity. 

Hornberger (1989) uses the notion of intersecting and nested 
continua to demonstrate both the multiple and complex interrela- 
tionships bcrtween bilingualism and literacy, and the importance of 
the contexts and media through which biliteracy develops. Biliteracy 
refers t() "an\ and all instances in which communication occurs in 
two (or more) languages in or around writing" (Hornberger. 1990, 
p. 2). and the continua framework suggests that the development of 
biliteracy occurs: 

1) simultaneously along (a) the first language-second lan- 
guage transfer continuum, (b) the reception-production con- 
tinuum, and (c) the oral language-written language continuum; 

2) through the medium of two (or more) languages and 
literacies that vaiy along (a) the similar-dissimilar linguistic struc- 
tures continuum, (b) the convcrgent-j-livergent scripts con- 
tinuum, and (c) the simultaneous-successive exposure con- 
tinuum; and 

3) in contexts— including every level of context from the 
face-to-faee interactions involving individuals who are becom- 
ing biliterate to the global politico-economic situations and the 
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national policy settings in which they are doing so — that are 
defined by being situated along (a) the micro-macro continuum, 
(b) the oral-literate continuum, and (c) the monolingual-bilin- 
gual continuum, 

Vrom this framework, Hornberger argues that in order to under- 
stand any particular instance of biliteracy, be it a biliterate indi- 
vidual, situation, or society, we need to take account of all dimen- 
sions represented by the continua. At tlie same time, the advantage 
of the framework is that it allows us to focus on one or selected 
continua and their dimensions without ignoring the importance of 
the others. 

'I'he two concrete situations of biliteracy and biliterate develop- 
ment examined here arc part of a larger long-term comparati\ e eth- 
nographic study on biliteracy in two communities in Philadelphia, 
Hach of the atithors of this chapter has been in\'olved in the study 
for two N'cars or more, and intensively for several months in the 
situation we describe, 

'I'he finst situation is an adult liSL (English as a second language) 
class for recent Cambodian refugees (all women) taught by a young 
Cambodian woman who lias been in the United vStates through high 
school and a few years of community college and vocational school. 
It is the a.ssumption of this paper that the teacher and students in 
this class, as members of an urban Cambodian refugee community, 
share norms of behavior and language use and also share attitudes 
toward learning and what it means to know a language. Therefore, 
their work together rcHects a culture of literacy. When their class is 
read using tlie continua of biliteracy, it will be shown that a cogni- 
tive-skills approach to literacy (emphasizing mechanical encoding 
and decoding skills) coexists comfortabh' with a ctilttiral-practice 
approach characteri/ed by student-initiated, teacher-supported so- 
cial learning strategies. 

The second specific biliteracy sittiation is ASPlRA's' Ahriviuio 
Cdtn/fios (Creating Opportunities) program, servitig approximately 
60-80 Puerto Rican adolescents (ages 16-21) per year in parallel 
Spanish-nieditim and Mnglish-meditim (iMl) ((ieneral Hducational De- 
velopment) clas.ses. The program incltides not onh instruction, 
bu^ also cultural and self-awarene.ss training and work orientation 
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and experience. An exiiminiition of this program using the continuu 
of biliteracy reveals how the program approaches literaey as cogni- 
tive skill while at the same time embedding it as cultural practice. 

liach biliteracy situation in turn will be briefly described and ana- 
lyzed using the continua; Hardman will describe the Cambodian 
adult l:SL class, and Hornberger the Puerto Rican GED program. A 
concluding section will return to consideration of the coexistence 
of the two models. 

A Cambodian Adult ESL Class 

The ESL class for Cambodians was founded in the mid 198()s by 
the Southeast Asian Mutual Assistance Associations (x)aliti()n. Inc. 
(SEAMAAC) in Philadelphia. SEAMAyVC is made up of Cambodian, 
Chinese, Hmong, I.ao, and Vietnamese associations. Ft was formed in 
1 9^9 to address important issues and concerns common to the newly 
arriving Southeast Asian refugees. The founders of the coalition were 
especially concerned witii issues such as gangs and fighting, drugs, 
and joblessness (interview, director of SEAMAAC, July 27, 1990). 

The ESL program is a part of SEAMAAC's program in adult basic 
ediicaticMi. The director of SEAMAAC] sees its priman' goal as basic 
or sur\ival English skills: reading the gas bill, reading street signs, 
and so forth. And, because the students are almost all mothers of 
school-age children, the director sees it as important for them to be 
able to communicate with their children's teachers (interview, July 
2-^, 1990). 'I'he 1989-1990 class described here was held in the base- 
ment of a rowhouse in West Philadelphia that is owned by the 
(ireater Philadelphia Overseas Chinese Association, a member of 
SEAMAAC. The (Chinese Association provided space and supplies for 
this class as well as for other ESL classes for (Chinese. 

Tlie Cambodian ESL class was held four afternoons a week for 
two Iiours each. The teacher for three of those classes was a (Cambo- 
dian woman in her 2()s, Sarah Lim. She has been in the United States 
since high school, has been through two years of college, and is just 
finishing a vocational program for laboraton- technicians. She is nearly 
nuent in I-nglish. The students were almost all women between 25 
and 35 years old who had come to the United States in the last 
five \ ears. 
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Most of the students had received little formal education in Cam- 
bodia or in the refugee camps. As there were no entrance require- 
ments for the class, the students were quite diverse in their English 
proficiencies and levels of literacy. Most were literate in Khmer, 
though some were not. Most of them knew the English alphabet and 
were familiar with reading and writing English words, thougli a few 
were not. Some could carr\' on a basic conversation in English, but 
most could not. There were no graduation requirements for the 
class, and all the students received a formal certificate from vSEAMAAC 
at the end of the course. 

On any given day. between 5 and 10 students showed up for class 
somewhere between 2:00 and 2:15 in the afternoon. They often 
brought their children, who phued in or outside the classroom. 
Often, in the middle of class, students would yell at their children to 
be quiet or to go h.ome. They would leave class to attend to cn ing 
children, give someone a key, or just go home. vSome students sel- 
dom participated in class activities, but would instead just sit quietly 
and watch what their neighbors were doing. All through class the 
students chatted comfoitably in Khmer and laughed. 

Despite the above description, the class was not infonual or learner- 
centered in the current pedagogical sense. Sarah, the teacher, was 
quite formal. In the classroom she seemed to create a great distance 
between herself and the students. She was ven' serious and rareh* 
joked. She tried to speak entirely in English, To the outside ol> 
serxer. she seemed to make little effort to be interesting, to enter- 
tain, to excite, or to be friendly. Her role as teaclier caused her to 
behave in extremely formal ways — more formal than American ESI. 
teachers who commonly tn* these days to break down traditional 
barriers between teachers and students. 

What I perceived as formality and informality did not lead to 
observable conflict in the classroom: the students and tlie teacher 
did not seem to be working at cross-purposes, rogether they ap- 
peared to have created a context for learning appropriate to tlieir 
desires and goals as language learners. Somehow, wliat I (as educa- 
tional researcher) saw as a conflict between literacy-as-cognilive-skii! 
and literacy-as-cultural-practice approaches to literacy acquisition, 
the students and teacher experiencea smoothb' as their way of learn- 
ing. One classroom activitN* that demonstrates some of the tensions 1 
|')erceived surrounding literacy accjuisition will be described using 
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Hornhcrgcr's three eontiniui of bililcrate development: LI-L2 (first 
langiKige-seeond language) transfer, reeeption-produetion, 
and oral-written. 

The 11-12 transfer continuiim: Formal L2 emphasis 
with informal LI support 

Sarah s nearly exelusive use of English in the elassroom suggests a 
belief that using her students* first language, Khmer, was of no use 
to her instruetion or the students' development of Iinglish, At the 
time, I read this as a formal approaeh to seeond language instruetion 
reileetix'e of eertain approaehes, such as audio-lingualism, which 
view the seeond language as a discrete set of skills to he learned and 
practiced in a controlled, formal environment. Sarah's avoidance of 
Khmer might indicate a fear of I.l interference in L2 acquisition. 
However, as shown below, the students relied on Khmer to respond 
to Sarah s cjucstions and to help each other understand what was 
going on. Also, though not reported below, some of the students 
wrote in Khmer in their notes, mostly to help with vocabulary by 
writing down the meanings of English words, indicating that the 
students did believe that their I,i was an appropriate tool to use in 
learning English. 

February 22, 1990; 2:26-2:34 p.m. 

The students have finished cop>'ing a dialogue from the board and 
a list of new words with blanks after them which Sarah wrote on 
the board before the beginning of class. 

Feb. 22, 1990 

AT THE DENTIST 

(continue from Tuesday) 
Dr.: Do you have any pain? 

Kim: ^'es. A little (pointing) in this tooth here in back. 

Dr.: Let me see. Open your mouth, please . . . wider .... 
Does this hurt? 

Kim: A little. 

Dr.: 1 can see you haw a big cavity there. I would also like to 
take an X-ra\' today to see if you ha\ e any other cavities. 

Kim: Oh. O.K. 
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Dr.: After wc take tlic X-ray. we'll clean up your teeth. Then 
we'll make an appointment for you to come back next week. 
Kim: O.K. Tliank you. 



(iive the meaning of: 

1 ) patients 

2) cavity 

3) appointment 

4) reminder note 

Sarah asks tiie students to write tiie meanings of the new words, 

Sarah: O.K., does an\'body remember what this means? (Siie 
points to /Hd/cHt on the board. We talked about it on Tuesda) . If 
you rememben write it down. (She stands silently for two minutes,) 

Sarah: f-inished? just give the main . . . meaning? The meaning 
of the word, like, patient means something else. Another word for 
patient? (no response) What is appointment? (A student answers in 
Khmer.) O.K.. in linglish. 

A student: You make appointment. 

Sarah: Set up time and date. (She writes that on the board.) 

Sarah: Wliat is reminder note? (She waits a long time for aiv 
swers. There are a few answers in Khmer. Sarah writes on the board 
after patients: People ris/t doctor or cUnitist,) Vi'hat is cavitN ? 

A student: (iavity is when teeth iiurt. 

Sarah: Right. (She writes on the board: Bi^ hoics.) O.K., re- 
minder note. Anybody think of it yet? (long pause) Reminder note. 
(There is some scattered Khmer, Sarah explains reminder note in 
I{nglish. writes on the board: short letter.) A short letter is called a 
reminder note. O.K.. is ever\b()dy finished copying down from the 
board? 

(She walks around and checks a student's work.) 

The receiytion-jyrodiiction continuum: Repeating, 
copying, and reading aloud 

I did not perceive an\ conllict between the formal and informal 
along tiiis continuum. Both Sarah and the students were mo.st com- 
fortable with what are usually considered the more passive recep- 
tive skills: repeating, copying, listening, and reading aloud. Reading 
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aloud, especially, seemed to be a ritual that brought Sarah and the 
students together. Interestingly, ho\ve\ er. repeating and copying are 
skills that draw on botli ends of the reception-production continuum 
simultaneously; reproduction (repeating, copying) has both recep- 
tive and productive aspects. It is likely that Sarah and her students 
saw these activities as more productive than I did; that is, literac)" as 
cultural practice may shape particular definitions of literacy as cog- 
nitive skill. The same is true for reading aloud, which draws not onh' 
on both ends of the reception-production continuum, but also on 
both ends of the written-oral continuum discussed next. Below is a 
description of their reading routine. 

Febniar>^ 22, 1990; 2:35-2:50 p.m. 
Sarah: O.K., let's read over. 

Sarah reads a line of the dialogue written on the board, and the 
students repeal each line twice. 1liey even repeat the word "point- 
ing," which is a parenthetical stage direction written in the dia- 
logue. HverN'one reads together, loudh". When they are finished, they 
repeat the procedure. Next, the students read as a group, without 
prompting or instruction from Sarah. It seems very routine. Sarah 
points to words on the board often as they read. When they are 
finished. Sarah asks them to repeal. Again, ihe\" read "^ es ... a little, 
pointing in this tooth. . . 

Sarah next nominates students to read. She says, "O.K., who wanna 
be a doctor and who wanna be the patient?" 1*hen she nominates 
two .students who had not raised their hands. The student placing 
Kim reads "poinluig." They read through, with Sarah having to 
prompt only on "cavities " and "little,** then they switch parts and 
read again. 

While another pair of students is reading the dialogue, it is clear 
that one of them is barely literate in Hnglish. She needs prompting 
even other word or so. She also gets prompts from students next to 
her. Over and over, Sarah asks her to repeat "little.*' The typical 
prompting pattern goes something like this: prompt from a siudeiu, 
allempi at repetition, prompt from Sarah, a second attempt. 

The oral Uiu^ua^e-ivritten Uin^ua^^c continiiiifn: 
The autbeniic ity of reading aloud 

Both formal and informal modes in this classroom embedded the 
written within the oral, and vice-versa. Sarah almost ncNcr sj-^oke 
about an\'lhing that wasn*l written down or soon to be written 
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down, and ihc sludcnts never said anything that wasn't written or 
al')()ut something written. Also, as shown above, they read aloud 
most of what the\' w rote. While neither their oral nor written hm- 
guage use in Knglish was what would be called "authentic'' in 
lidelsky's (1986) sense of the word, there is the possibility that there 
was more meaning to their reading, writing, and speaking activities 
than an outsider could readily see. The question of authenticity is a 
complex one, and I believe the degree of authenticity of certain 
literacy events (such as reading ak)ud, repeating, or copying) varies 
cross-culturalh' — another instance of literacy as cultural practice shap- 
ing definitions of literacy as cognitive skill. 

The ability of students in this class to read aloud far exceeded 
their ability to speak or even to understand what they were reading, 
tven when reading a dialogue aloud, as shown above, their commit- 
ment to reading a stage direction indicated that they saw the dia- 
logue .simply as written language, with no relatu)n to what might be 
a real conversation. Below is another example of how what might 
k)()k like a listening and speaking activity is really another chance to 
practice reading aloud in chorus. 

February 22, 1990; 2:50 p.m. 

After students read the diaU)gue aloud, Sarah re\'iews the vocabu- 
lary. The answers to her vocabular\' questions were written on 
tlie board earlier. Students answer her as a group, reading from 
tlie board. 

Sarah: Students: 

O.K. what is "cavity"? big hole 

How do you get "cavity"? hurt your teeth 

What is "patient"? people visits doctor 



The episodes described above exhibit the combination of a cogni- 
ti\e skills approach with a cultural practice approach to literacy 
instruction. By cognitive skills approach, 1 refer to those teacher- 
directed activities — emphasizing mechanical encoding and decoding 
skills (particularly decoding) through copying, reading aloud, and 
vocabulaiy drills — that rellect an autonomous model of !iterac\'. B\ 
ciiliural practice approach, I refer to social learning strategies that 



or dentist 



W hat is "appointment"? 
What is "reminder note"? 



set up time and date 
a short letter 
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arc- stuclcnt-dircctcd, though implicith' supported by the teacher — 
including prompting, collaboration, and using the LI to answer ques- 
tions and talk with other students — and that reHect an ideological 
model of literacy. Not shown in the examples above is the rather 
fluid movement of students and their children in and out of activi- 
ties and in and out of the classroom, illustrating how, in fact, the 
formal literac\-learning activity of these students is not truly autono- 
mous from their other life activities — activities that taken as a whole 
constitute their cultural practice. 

As stated abo\e. though I perceived these differences in the 
teacher's and students* approaches to literacy acquisition, there was 
in fact no conHict in the classroom. Both teacher and students were 
living up to the others' expectations of behavior. The continua show 
that there was actualh a good deal of common ground between 
teacher and students in the area of biliterate development, though at 
first I only noticed the great difference in their use of LI and L2. The 
two approaches described above are complementary parts of a larger 
whole — the larger culture of teaching. learning, and literacy in the 
(lambodian community. 



'Hie A!)ric}id() (.\nHiH(/s ((treating Opportunities) program was 
founded in 1986 by ASPIRA. hie. of Pennsylvania and was designed 
"to help what has been regarded as the most difllcult of populations — 
Hispanic high school dropouts with dead-end futures" (ASPIRA. 
c()rres]'>()ndenee. April 2". 1990), The program has been housed 
since I9S8 in the heart of Philadelphia's Puerto Rican community in 
a spacious two-story former fi rehouse donated by the city and 
refurbished by ASPIRA. The program runs from September to May. 
enrolling 60-80 Puerto Rican adolescents, ages 16-21. each year. To 
enroll in the program, the student must be able to read at a sixth- 
grade ie\'ei or higher, l-iigiisli-doniinant students are assigned to the 
l-nglish-medium class and Spanish-dominant students, most of them 
recently arrived Irom Puerto Rico, are assigned to the Spanish-medium 
class. Placement is generally done on the basis ol whether .students' 
]'>re\ioiis schooling has been mostly in linglish or^iii Spanish: only in 
cases where students have had fairly equal exposure and appear to 
be eciually at ease in both languages are they asked about their 
language preference in reading (interview with program director. 
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June 1989). During the 1989-1990 year, there were four elasses" 
two HngHsh-medium (iED eliisses, one Spanish-medium CAID elass, 
and one prc-(iHl) class, eaeh class meeting in either the morning or 
afternoon session, hi eaeh three-hour session, two hours were devoted 
U) (il'l) work and the third hour to a "reinforcement" time, taught 
by the program's counselors and focused on cultural and self- 
awareness training. 

Abrieficlo Canii/ios receives funds through the federal Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act (JTPA), which, among other things, aims to 
provide avenues to employment for low-income youth, l-nder this 
act, the program must place a certain percentage of its students in 
jobs: and the students nuist stay on the job for at least 30 da>s to be 
counted a successful placement. Toward fulHIIment of this goal, the 
Ahriendo Cani/nos staff not only seek to establish on-going partner- 
ships with cmploNcrs in the Philadelphia area for placement of their 
students, but also emphasi/.e work orientation in their instruction. 

in ihe following i')aragraphs, 1 will consider some aspects of the 
Abrioufo ( aniiHos program from ihe perspective of the continua of 
biliicracN , concentrating on ihe continua of biliterate contexts. A 
consideration of the program context in the light of (he macro- 
micro continuum will bring out the wa\s in which (he program 
approaches liicrac\ as a cognitive skill while simultaneoush embed- 
ding it as cultural practice; the monolingual-bilingual continuum 
w ill reveal the significance of the cultural aw areness training for 
both the Hnglish- and the Spanish-medium groups: and the oral- 
literate continuum w ill suggest that powerful Hnglish lilerac\ is em- 
bedded in Spanish oral language use and that changes in biliierac\ 
configurations ma\ entail significant social disruption. 

The iiiacro-iuU ro cotitiunum: Traditioua! tcacbiu}* iu a uou- 
(raclitiona! euviroumeiit 

The overriding goal of the Ahrioulo (.atnitios program is for all 
of its siudenis to pass the (A'A) tesi, and the\ ha\e succeeded at a 
"(V'n rale in the three \ears of operation (inleniew with program 
director, March 20, 1991). l"or those students who enter the pro 
gram speaking onU or mosih" Spanish, the program's concomitant 
goal is for them to learn laigli^h. rhere is a clear cognitive skill 
approach to both (.i:i) and IISI. literac\; both the dl-l) and the KSl. 
curricula are structured around discrete reading and writing skills 
that must be m:istercd 
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In ihc classes, tiic students work out of the Hnglish and 

Spanish vcfsions of the (iHI) preparation hooks. The hooks are orga- 
nized around the areas tested on the examination— math, science, 
social studies, \\riting. and reading comprehension— and include 
diagnostic tests, sample prol^lenis. exercises for developing skills, 
some reference information (cliarts. glossaries), and j^ractice tests, 
riie students work at their own pace, area hy area, testing regularly 
until the\ pa.ss. 

The program director keejxs the focus on mastering the (iHl) exam, 
•n some cases, due to funding constraints, this focus must he more 
narrowly defined than the participants would like. Tor example, 
students are tested regularly, despite the fact that the practice tests 
can he \er\ discouraging when students repeatedh' fail to pass. In 
atldition. the director had to put a stop to a play that the Spanish 
(.1-1) teacher had heen working on with her students to hoth huild 
up their skills in l:nglish and contrihute to their motivation, hecause 
the students were too far behind in their (il;!) work (personal obser- 
xation. No\c-mi'>er 30. 1989). 

Abiicndo (Miniiios has found that the (iHI) preparation books it 
must use are dellcicnt in many ways. Inadequacies identified by 
students and teachers include gaps in information, confusing in- 
structions, linguistic and sociolinguistic differences, and s<)ci<)j')<)litical 
a.ssumptions. In the science area of the Spani.sli (iHl) book (Serran- 
Pagan. Acosta, Marcjue/. 198"^). for example, topics are tested but 
not covered: the teacher will have to use the local library to supple- 
mem the h()ok\s inadequate information. In the writing area, instruc- 
tions to correct the spelling of a list of \\o\x\s arc misleading, be- 
cau.se in fact .some of the words are already correctly spelled. Tur- 
thermore, as a student pointed out. in the case of homonvms. you 
can t tell which one is intended, since no context is given. The 
program director notes that the Spani.sli (iHI) book cau.ses .some 
probi 'US for the .students becau.sc it reflects a variety of Spanish 
dillerent from the Puerto Rican \ariety they .speak. (Iklitors' note: 
Sec Kaniire/, this volunv. lor a discu.ssion of the different language 
varieties spoken by Ilispanics in the United States.) In addition, for 
these bilingual students, certain points at which the Hnglisli and 
Spanish languages, orthographies, or spelling conventions differ may 
cause trouble: I'or example, students complain that, according to 
the book, the words huas. Mayas, and Aztecs are not capitaii/cd. 
whereas the\ should be becau.sc they are j>r()per names, l-urthcr- 
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more, sonic exercises earn* rather strong sociopolitical messages 
that rcMiKiin unquestioned; for example, two sentences for which 
students were asked to identify and correct errors of article usage 
were: a) listaclos I'liiclos son una ucicioii ccoiiOniicamoite fuerte 
('I'he Tnited States is an economically strong nation); and b) 1,<)S 
Iisicuios lUiidos cs //;/ f^ra^i potcna'a ni ill tar ('I'he United States is a 
great militar> power). 

These inadequacies raise legitimate doubts and provide opportu- 
nities for further questioning and intellectua'. inquir>'. The overall 
approach to them in the class and in the pn gram, however, is not 
to take them as starting points for investigation, but rather to deter- 
mine what would be the correct answer in terms of the GED hook 
and proceed from there. In this sense, the approach to GED literacy 
is one of mastering these discrete pieces of reading and writing, 
independent of contextual meaning and variation. 

In 1989-1990, Ahrwnda Caniinas adopted a new 1:SI. curriculum 
for use in its (JHl) program,- the Comprehensive Competencies Pro- 
gram (CCP). I'he CCP is described b\' its creator, r,S. liasics of 
Alexandria, VA, as a "learning management system designed to de- 
liver individualized, self-paced, c()mpetenc\-based instruction using 
print, audio-visual and computer-assisted instruction combined with 
one-on-one teaching," 'Hiis computerized program includes both aca- 
demic and functional components: Ahrieticio Canu'tios is emphasiz- 
ing the latter (interv iew with program director, September 18, 1989). 

The CCP curriculum is organized hierarchicalU' within each com- 
ponent, such that a given lesson is to be found within a given unit 
within a given level, in a given subject, at a certain tier in the 
program that corresponds to a student's general level of ability. Ivach 
lesson is filed in a separate binder and labeled; in each binder are 
the core print lesson, an audiocassette, language cards for use on a 
language card reader, references to print and computer-a.ssisted in- 
struction supplements, tutorial acti\'ities, lesson assignments, mas- 
tery tests, and forms for tracking learner progress. The use of this 
program involves extensive record-keeping, including a computer- 
ized database on each student, with information such as personal 
information, years of school, assistance programs (food stamps, hous- 
ing assistance, etc.), test scores, number of hours completed in each 
of various CCP units, and entry and exit dates. 
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As with the (IHI) program, students work iiidividually. proceeding 
in order through the lessons, units, and levels, witli regular testing 
to assess their progress. As with the CAID program as well, emphasis 
is on the students* masteiy of the discrete pieces of reading and 
writing as presented by the materials, independent of contextual 
meaning or variation. I'or example, sequencing of the discrete pieces 
of language from one level to the next seems, in some cases, to 
leave the lowest level learner with the least amount of significant 
meaningful content, hi the sequence from 2, 1.3. 2.1 (Functional Foun- 
dations) to 2.1. .^.5.1 (Functional Frameworks) to 2,1. .3. 4.1 (Func- 
tional Ih-idges), for example, students proceed from sounds (at the 
beginning, middle, and end of words) to vocabulaiT (extended fam- 
ily) to topics (the social security system and making phow calls). 
I'urther. scoring procedures on the tests do not allow for sensitivity 
to students' biliterate or sociolinguistic knowledge: When l.ourdes 
succeeds in identif\ing the object pictured and the name and posi- 
tion of the \ ()\\el sound in it (for five different ohjects). missing only 
because she calls c /e/ instead of /i/ and / /!/ instead of /ai/. she 
nevertheless must be marked w rong for the whole question simply 
because of confusion between the Spanish and Fnglish names for 
vowels: when Nilsa completes a personal information writing task 
perfecth except for spelling Pennsybania as Fensilvania. she too 
must be marked w rong for the entire task; when Jose's test asks 
w ho should use the designation .Ms. in filling out a form and Jose 
answers, w ith considerably moi-e sociolinguistic sensiti\'it}- than the 
■'correct ' answer (unmarried female), "single female or married fe- 
male who doesn't wish to state her marital status." he too must be 
marked w rong. Program staff are aware that the tests and the scor- 
ing procedures max not accurately rcilect students* knowledge: The 
director sa\ s she feels the scoring is too subjective, while one of the 
stalf members comments that he doesiVi know "what jthe test| tells 
>ou. ' ^'et. there appears to be a consensus in the program that these 
skills are the literacx these students need to succeed, and the pvo- 
gram must do all ii can to help them learn them. 

At the same time, howexer. the Ahriaulo Cdunnos j^rognmi em- 
beds this literac}' as cultural practice at e\ery level of context from 
the macro le\el of Puerto Kicans as Latin Americans to the mlvvo 
le\el ol interaction in the classroom. Consider the following, taken 
(rom m\ field notes. 
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October 19, 1989 

Ijlliam iclls the Spanish CAiD class that she saw a program on T\' 
last night that gave her an idea. She tells them that though we arc all 
poor here, we know there are people in Latin America who are 
much worse off. and she proposes that the class adopt a Latin Ameri- 
can child through a reliable agency like the church. They will send a 
certain amount of money each month (about $21. or $2 a piece) to 
provide the child with clothing, food, medicine, books. They will 
correspond with the child. They will really make a difference in the 
life of the child. The class is immediately in favor of the idea. Marih n 
asks what will happen when the> graduate; l.illiam a.ssures her that 
she and her next vear's class will follow through with the child. 
Nil.sa wonders if they could support two; Lilliam suggests they start 
with one to see how it goes. As the discussion continues. Nilsa 
eventually starts to wipe her eyes. She has been moved to gentle 
tears (these are genuine, and she suffers some good-n;itured teasing 
about it). After the class approves the plan. Sonia. as class secretary, 
agrees to call the agenc\ . The class prepares a poster announcing 
their decision and posts it around the building. 

October 12, 19S9 

The first thing 1 notice upon entering the building toda\ is an 
election poster for Minit/a. one of the students in the Spanish Cii:!) 
class. Neida tells me that the students are campaigning this week lor 
their elections next week; each class elects its officers, who in turn 
elect the representatives to sit on the ASPIRA Club l-ederation board, 
who in turn elect a representative to sit on the ASPIRA board. Offi- 
cers participate in conferences and retreats focusing on developing 
leadership skills. 

When 1 arri\ e at the class, the students are preparing posters for 
the election. The\ have w ritten a rap song, which they perform for 
me; Nilsa speaks and others provide the back-up. Although it doesn't 
appear rlnthmie or rlnmed as written, when performed it is. 

The words of the rap are as follows (exacth as written b\ the 
students, with my translation); 
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Let s Rap 



Dcjc la escuela 
a los Qiihice auos 
y rhie a Aspira a 
Tenuinar el ciuirto 
arto. 

Coro: Aspira. Aspira 

>'o .sy;)' i.onrcies y (e 
(li}i() a ti cjuc mi 
presidencia 'I'c 
anirioic a tt. 

Omr. Aspira. Aspira 

y aljora yo le cli^^o 
a Jorcfics coDio yo. 
Que clia a dia Ic 
gusia cl raciloii. c/ac 
rayas a la escuela y 
aproreche)! la ocacioii. 

(j)n): Aspira^ Aspira 

y lerttiinatulo este 
rapeo y enipezainlo 
acpii. ({bora yo te 
pido (file roles por mi. 



I left school 

at age fifteen 

and I came to Aspira to 

finish my senior 

Near. 

(',horus: Aspira, Aspira 

I am Lourdes, and I 

say to you that m\' 

presidency 

is to your advantage. 

(Chorus: Aspinu Aspira 

And now I say to 
young people like me, 
that da\' after day 
enjoy wasting time, that 
you better go to school and 
take ad\'antage of the 
opportunity. 

(Ihorus: Aspira, Aspira 

and once finished 
this rap. and starting 
from iiere, now I 
ask \ ()u to vote for me. 



Subsequently, before the election, another verse was added: 
Lle^ae a Aspira 1 arrived at Aspira 

y empece a sahular and started greeting e\ en bod)' 

La niaeslra nic dijo The teacher told me to 

ponle a trahapir. get to work. 

After the election, the program director asked the students to 
re\ise the rap, removing the verses about the election, and keeping 
the rest as an ASPIRA rap. 
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October 26, 1989 

This Saturday, the GHl) classes will have a worksliop at Hdison 
High Sch()<)l, in which the CAID students will meet in small groups 
with Puerto Rican professionals to learn what their professions 
are like. 

November 30, 1989 

While Ijlliani is out of the classroom for a moment. Marines, who 
is working on the science test, asks me which is the largest hird in 
America: the dgni/a real or the coiidor. 1 say 1 think the condor is, 
but she seems quite sure it's the d}^ni/a. Then Liberto and Lourdes 
get into the discussion, too; Liberto is saying coiiclor, and Lourdes is 
not sure. When Lilliam comes back, they ask her, and she authorita- 
tively answers, "condor," whereupon Lourdes and Marines correct 
their answers, grinning sheepishh' as they do so. 

Lach of these is representative of the way in which the Ahrioulo 
Ca))ii}ios piogram not only affords its students opportunities to use 
the literac)' skills they are acquiring, but also embeds the whole of 
their (iEl) and LSI. literacy learning in a cultural, institutional, and 
interactional context that recognizes and validates their identit> as 
l^ierto Kicans. The first case represents an opportunit)' for the class 
to aet in solidarity with other Latin Americans; the second shows 
{he Ahricnc/o (Mnn'nos program's connection to a network of ASFIRA- 
sponsored organizations and programs that support the Puerto Rican 
community: the third exemplifies how the program draws on the 
Puerto Rican comnunity to support the students' development: and 
the fourth reveals how the students accommodate the highly indi- 
vidualized competency-based program to the more c()llaborati\ e learn- 
ing approach they seem to prefer. 

The mouoUu}iual-4)ilingnal continuum: Reinforcement of 
cultural identity in two languaf^es 

Mnwy from m\' field notes: 

October 5, 1989 

After obsen ing the ver\ lively discussion in today's reinforcenient 
session, 1 express some surprise to the teacher that most of these 
young people had never visited 'Id/Icr Pi/crfornc/ncilo (a Puerto 
Rican cultural arts center a few blocks away from where the (ilH) 
program is housed) until yesterday. I'his leads to a discussion with 
him about how, growing up here, w ith the media coverage of their 
community, the young people's Puerto Rican identit\ in some wa\s 
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comes to reflect the external rather than the internal point of view. 
That is, they take on the identity portrayed in the media (drugs, 
violence, dropping out), rather than the identity within the commu- 
nity, represented, for example, by Taller. 

"riius, when lhe\- first are acquainted with Ttillcr. it really is an 
eye-opening experience, because they begin to realize thai many of 
the things they know and live with are pan of their culture, not just 
odd stray things (e.g., the way their mothers cook and care for 
lliem: the music; the fact that I^ierto Rican women are "good to 
iheir men": Puerto Rican good looks; the shared history: and so on), 
and the\ begin to feel some pride in being Puerto Rican. 

BcNond embedding liierac\- as cultural practice, the Abrioulo 
program explicitly teaches cultural awareness to its stu- 
dents in the reinforcement session, which meets during the third 
iiour (aliernaiing v;iih HSL and work-orieniaiion sessions) and is 
laughl b\ the counselors. There are three counselors on the staff, 
who meet individualh with each student for a half hour each week 
in addition lo leaching the reinforcement sessions. The counselors 
lake these sessions seriously: one counselor commented that once 
\ou gi\c the students an opening and ihe\ begin to talk about val- 
ues, goals, and so on, you must be conscientious about following 
through with them (personal comniunicaiion, September 18, 1989). 

As the counselor's comment indicates, the sessions are directed 
loward self-awareness, toward helping students explore their own 
values and goals. For example. I observed sessions on the emotional 
and practical issues surrounding leaving home (September 28. 1989). 
on personal aiiribuies (Sei^iember 18. 1989). and on a .self-directed 
.search for career po.ssibilities (October 19. 1989). The core of the 
sessions, how ever, is the \'alidation and promotion of the students* 
Puerto Rican ideniii\ . The coun.selors feel that one reason that stu- 
dents do well in the Ahrtcfulo C.((}}}i}}()S program, despite having 
dropi^ed out of school, is that here it is O.K. to be Puerto Rican. 
whi.e ai school iiS as if even thing ihe\ are is working against them 
Irom the first da\ ihey show uj^ (personal communication. 
.September 18. 1989). 

Of course, the Ahnc^ido (.a))ii}i(ys program as a w hole reinlbrces 
(he students* Puerto Rican idenlii\. The program adminislnilors, teach- 
ers, and counselors are all Puerto Rican. 'i he center is named for 
Anionia Panfoja. Puerto Rican educator and founder of ASPIRA. The 
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walls of the ccnicM- iirc dcconiiccl with posters portraN'ing scenes 
from Puerto Rico and famous Puerto Rieans sueh as actress Rita 
Moreno and former baseball player Roberto Clemente; tables display 
brochures printed in Hnglish, Spanish, or both, advertising, for ex- 
ample, a concert b\' the Asodciaou do Miis/cos ImUjios (Latino 
Musicians' Association, AMLA) or workshops and colloquia spon- 
sored b\' the Arts of Social Change/Am' Artes del Cciuihio SociciL 
Nevertheless, it i:: in the reinforcement sessions that students have 
the opportunity to explore their Puerto Rican identities, exempli- 
fied in the note quoted above, 

W hat is particularh' significant when the program context is con- 
sidered in terms of the monolingual -bilingual continuum is that 
Puerto Rican identit\ reinforcemeiu is seen as crucial for both the 
l^ngiish-medium and Spanish-medium (iHI) classes, Hoth groups take 
up exacth the same issues and explorations in their reinforcement 
sessions. The counselofs prepare materials in both languages; for 
example, during the discussions after the students' \'isits to Taller 
PiiertorncfiiCHo, it became clear that the counselor had prepared 
both an I-nglish and a Spanish version of the questionnaire that they 
were using as the basis for discussion. On another occasion, jose 
explained to me that he takes care to do a good job whenever he 
prepares written material in Spanish, because he feels it conve> s an 
important message to the students. Ilowexer, the crucial content of 
tlie sessions, from the participants' poiiu of \ iew, is not the lan- 
guage in which the\ are conducted, but the exploration of Puerto 
Rican identity that they pursue. Por this case, anyway, language is 
apparenth separable from ethnic identitN / 

The oral-lHerate couthmum: Some ieusioiis 
regarding lati^ua^^e use 

Well, we have to report to our funding source, and the\ re 
not bilingual, so all of the documents that we lea\e behind, 
other than the curriculum and the course lesson plans for the 
Spanisii (ilU) class . . . mostly we gear toward linglish. Now 
Nou'll find when the staff sits together that we talk Spanish. 
The Spanislvdominaiu staff will naturalh write in Spanish, but 
when they submit reports the\*re submitted in I-nglish, be- 
cause, again, if we're audited, and \s e usualh are at the end of 
the program \car, the\ w ill send people dow n to review liles. 
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Entv)' from my field notes: 
October 12, 1989 

As the Spanish GED chiss discusses the nioek inieniews Co he 
held tomoiTow with ail the classes, it comes out that some of the 
students in this class are ven* unhappy with the wa)' some of the 
students in the English C,Hl) classes ha\'e been behaving toward 
them, and in general. Nilsa and Marines go on at length, in very- 
rapid Spanish, about the rudeness of these other girls, even to the 
guest speaker y esterday. 

A iook at the program context from the perspective of the oral- 
literate continuum, however, reveals that there are some tensions 
between die languages and their speakers, despiie their shared Puerto 
Rican ethnic identity. For one thing, it becomes clear that there is an 
unequal relation between the two languages: I'he predominant pat- 
tern in the prograni is that of powerful English literacy embedded in 
Spanish oral language use, Spanish is of course used most exten- 
sively in the Spani.sh (IHI) class, yet even there it is often used 
primarily to embed linglish literacy; for example, students use Span- 
ish to ask for clarification during their CCF HSh diagnostic test (field 
obser\'ation, October S, 1989). In the English G\iD class, the use of 
Spanish is even more restricted: Magda conducts their entire rein- 
forcement session in Hnglish, the handout is in Hnglish, e\erything 
she writes on ihe board is in Hnglish, and her discussion is in Eng- 
lish, with a \en- few codeswitches into Spanish to issue a directive 
to the students (field obsenation, September 18, 1989). Again, what 
oral Spanish use there is embeds Hnglish literacv. 

Secondh', there arc differences between the Spanish- and Hnglish- 
niediiim students, differences that at times fiare up in intergroup 
tensions. While the Hnglish-medium students tend to be those born 
or at least mostly raised on the mainland, the Spanish-medium stu- 
dents tend to be island-born and raised, 'I'his means not onK- that the 
schooling of the two groups has been in different languages, but 
also that the\ likeh refiect slighth different sets of \ alues and behav- 
iors associated with the mainland and island settings, respectiveh'. 
The program director comments, for example, that the progi^un has 
a hard time convincing the Hnglish (;H1) students to accept help, 
while the Spanish (JHI) students are very open to help and tutoring. 
Tlie excerpt quoted above shows how the Spanish (iHi) group gets 
upset with the Hnglish (iHI) group for what appears to them as lack 
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of politeness. These arc little tensions which seem to rctlcct a larger 
underlying tension accompan\ ing the changing hiliteracy configura- 
tion as both groups acquire English literacy. It is to the program's 
credit that it acknowledges and addresses these tensions, making it 
possible for both groups to graduate at year's end. 

Conclusion: The Autonomous Model Is Not Truly Autonomous 

The (JED program owes its success at least in part to the fact that 
it manages to embed literacy as a cultural practice even while 
it approaches teaching it as a cognitive skill, Eerdman (1990) 
notes that 

at the individual level , . . the process of becoming and being 
literate involves becoming and being identified with a particu- 
lar culture. . . . When there is a mismatch between the defini- 
tion and significance of literacy as the\' are represented in a 
person's cultural identity and in the learning situation, the indi- 
vidual is faced with making a ehoice that has implications 
for his or her acquisition of reading and writing skills, 
(pp. 189-195) 

Recognizing this, the program attempts to foster its students' sue- • 
cess by making it possible for them to acquire the discrete reading 
and writing skills they need for attaining high school graduation 
credentials and emplox nient in U.S. society, while at the same time 
representing and reinforcing a cultural identity that they can accept. 
Indeed, we su^^gest that it is the veiy fact that the program empha- 
sizes and reinforces literacy as cultural practice that enables th<r 
students to obtain the (lEI) credential and thus demonstrate their 
mastery of literacy as a cognitive skill. 

In the Cambodian adult ESL class, man\' of the students (exclud- 
ing the few who are not literate in Khmer) are engaged in learning a 
second literacy. They bring to this task both Khmer language skills 
and previous literacy acquisition experience. The\ are building a 
bridge to a new language and culture using the materials and skills 
from a familiar one. As the students are becoming adept at handling 
two veiT different cultures, it should not be surprising that diey ean 
handle, even depend on, a language learning ci\vironment (a culture 
of literacy) built upon a fusion of two different approaches to 
language learning and literae\ acciuisition: cognitive skills and 
cultural practice. 
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W hile the autonomous model of literae\ arises from a peeuliarly 
moiioeuhural notion of a single, standardized, schooled literae\ (see 
Cook-Ciumperz. 19S6), the ideologieal model reflects a pluralistic 
view. It is hardly surprising, then, that it is in these situations of 
/;/ljteraey, where participants are daily involved in negotiating the 
coexistence of languu'ies and cultures, that we find evidence of the 
coexistence of the two models, specifically of the autonomous model 
circumscribed b\ the ideological model. 



Notes 

' ASPIRA is a private, non-profit, Puert() Rican organization, founded 
in i9(>l in New \nrk (Aiy. One of its priman aims is to promote 
education among Puerto Rican youth. 'The name of the organization 
refers to its unicjue message to south— Aspire to a better and more 
hilfilling life" (.\Hclieau, 1990. p. 5 P), The Renns\ l\ania branch of 
ASPIRA was founded in 1969. 

The Spanish CiHl) contains a section testing students* Ijiglish 
abiliijes: this section of the test must also he passed for students to 
he awarded thei^' high school eciiiivalencs- certificates. 

Whciieau ( 1990) found language to be only one of se\en defining 
characterisrics of "Puerto Ricanness" in the Philadelphia Puerto Rican 
comnumit\-. the others being island ancestr\. mixed ethnic and ra- 
cial heritage, knowledge of/pride in culture, Puerto Rican \alues. 
political consciousness, and comm unity responsibilitN 
and sacrifice. 
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Putting a Human Face on 
Technology: Bilingual Literacy 
Through Long-Distance Partnerships 

Den N is Saws 
.\eir York rtiiivrsHy 
Kristin Broini 
I uirersily of San Fraiicisco 

'Hiis chapter dL'Scni')cs an effort to foslcr intcrgcncnitional bilin- 
gual litcracx by setting up tcehnology-mcdiaicd partncrsliips between 
parents of school-age ciiildren over long distances. The ethnic and 
linguistic minority parents who participated in this effort were from 
San Diego, California and Denver, Colorado in the I'nitcd States, and 
from Caguas in Puerto Rico. This partnersiiip between distant par- 
ents is part of a larger computer-based communications network of 
teacher partnerships coordinated b\ two Schools of Hducation, the 
first at Brooklyn (lollege of the (lity Tnivcrsitx" of New ^'ork and the 
second at the Tniversity of Puerto Rico, The network's name, l)c 
Orillci a Oniia (Spanish for i'Yom Shore to Shore,'* and usually 
shortened to OrilUis) was chosen to rcHcet the realit) of collabora- 
tions that span oceans and continents, 

li()\\c\cr. the Spanisii name OrilUis. while highlighting the 
netwi)rk\s origin in Puerto Rico, nc\erthelcss obscures its multilin- 
gual identit\ , because teachers and students (and reccnth , parents) 
communicate in, among other languages, I-rench, Haitian Creole, 
1-ngIish. Spanish, various Imglish-bascd Caribbean Creoles, and Ameri- 
can and I'rcnch Canadian Sign Languages, Orillas is most dcllnitely 
multinational; indeed, 100 team-teaching partnerships ha\e been 
formed, principall\ among educators in Puerto Rico. (Quebec, and 
the I nitcd States, but also including teachers in laiglish-spcaking 
Canada, (x)sta Rica, I'rancc, Japan, Mexico, and sc\eral l-rcnch- and 
luiglish-speaking islands in tiie South Pacific. 
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While OrliidS teacher pariiierships began in 1985, panncrships 
bctwecii parens and betw een parent-child dyads within Orillas have 
been initiated onh in the last few years. The network has been 
Dvenvhelmingly concerned with distance team-teaching j')r()jects, ol- 
icn enipIoN ing computer-based electronic mail. That is, partner teach- 
ers communicate regularly to plan and implement jointh execuled, 
collaborativ e teaching projects between their classes. Typical projects 
have included (a) shared student jotirnalism and publishing: (b) com- 
parative research, including dual communitN survc\s, joint science 
investigations, and contrastive geography projects: and (c) both tra- 
tiilional and modern folklore compendia, extending from oral histo- 
ries and ct)Ilecti()ns of pro^ erbs to children's rhymes and riddles, 
lullabies and game songs, and fables and folktales. 

To coordinate their ct)llaborati\ e \\ orks-in-progress, teachers use 
electronic mail to sta\ in frequent contact and to transmit their 
students* work. W hile using up-to-date technology, Orillas has em- 
ploy ed an educational networking model first developed by the 
l*rcnch pedagogue ( lelestin I-reinct in 192 i ((ilandfield SivelL 1990; 
Lee, 1980. 1983: Savers. 1988b). I'ollow ing lYcinct's model. Onllcis 
is not 11 student-to-student penpal jiroject. but rather a class-to-class 
collaboration designed by partner teachers w ho have been matched 
according to common teaching interests and their stutlents' 
grade level. 

(iiven the class-to-class focus of Orillas, it is not surprising that 
teacher collaborations and student projects, rather than parent part- 
nerships, have received the greatest share of attention irom the 
Cklucational research community. l*or example, Orillas has been de- 
scril')ed as an exemplan curricular project for bilingual education 
programs (dummins. 1986. 1988: C!ummins Savers, 1990: I'altis 
DeX'illar. 1990: l-igueroa, Sayers. Hrown. 1990: Savers Brown, 
198*"), linglish as a second language programs ((!a/den. 198S), for- 
eign langirtge programs (Cirecn. 1990: W illetts. 1989), and w riting 
programs (ligueroa. 1988). Hie network was also cited as a note- 
worthy project for linguistic minority students by the I ,S. Congress 
Office ol* Technology Assessment (Roberts stall, 198"^); 

long-distance networking cai')abilities of (omputer-based tech- 
nologies are being used lo encourage | these] sludcnts to write 
and communicate more e(fecti\el\ in highU functional con 
texts, both in their native language antl in linglisli \\ hen used 
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in this coiiic-xl. the* conipiilcr can provide a means for sludc-ms 
to break out of the traditional mode of thinking, to enluinee 
llieir sense of mastery, and to enrieh the learning experienee 
h\ providing aeeess to role models and speakers from their 
native eiiltiire. (p. 96) 

l"inally. DeX'illar and I'altis (IWi) judged Orillas "eertainly one of 
tlie more, il not (he most, innovative and pedagogieally eomplete 
eomputer-siii-jported writing projeets involving students aeross dis- 
tanees (p. 1 10). 

In addition, there have heen several researeh studies of Orillas 
teaeiier partnershij^s. eneompassing both qualitative (Savers. I9HHa, 
IW). 1991) and Cjuaniitative researeh designs (Sayers. in jM'ess). I'o 
date, no formal researeh studv' has eentered on long-distance parent 
eollaborations mediated by teehnology. However, we have eondueted 
an informal studv (based on obser\ations eompleted over the course 
of a full academic vear. together vv ith interviews of teaciiers, parents 
and their children, and numerous videotapes) at an after-sciiool par- 
ent child computer course offered at Sherman School in San Diego, 
( alifornia. one of the Orillas sites that formed a parent partnership 
with similar after-school groups in Denver, Colorado and Caguas. 
Puerto l^ico. W e believe that the results of our informal investigation 
o! parent partnerships illustrate manv of the findings of tlie more 
lormal studies of teacher collaborations in Orillas. with intriguing 
implic.Uions for family literacy programs for minoritv" language par- 
ents and children. 

The Sherman School After-School Computer Course 
for Parents and llieir Children: A Portrait 

Sherman School is located in l^arrio Sherman in San Diego, Cali- 
liMUia. in a neighboriiood [Mincipally composed of African-Ameri- 
( an. I.iitino. ( ambodian. and lairo-American communities. There have 
been manv iUtempts bv etlucalors from Siierman School to involve 
parents in sc hool aclivilies and to establish literac*y classes for (he 
ixucnts of the cliildren ai ihis school. How ever, owing to a number 
oi ladors lamiliar lo all who have worked with low-income imnii- 
granl .idtilts. m«inv dillictilties have been conlrontcd. I'or example, 
heads o! single parent lamilies olten w ork long hours or during sec- 
nnd or liiird shiits and have little lime lo devote to school-based 
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activities, siicli as tlic Parent Tcuchcr Organization or parcnt-tcaclicr 
conferences. Teachers artlrm tliat in spite of liigli expectations and 
great concern expressed by most parents for tiieir c!iiidren\s success 
in school, few parents actually get inxolvcd in schooi-coniniuniiy 
outrcacli efforts. 

Language differences and wide language x ariation pose harriers 
between school professionals and parents; not only do parents have 
limited proliciency in Standard English, they are tVoni a number of 
language and dialect backgrounds, including Spanish, Khmer, and 
Black Vernacular Hnglish (BVH). Inside the family unit, most parents 
are devoted to improving the quality of life for their own family; but 
within Barrio Sherman, sharp divisions among community members 
are revealed in the frequent strife between gangs, which pits the 
Cambodians and the African-Americans in an uneasy alliance against 
the larger Latino community. Drug abuse in the community is also a 
major destabilizing force, and an overriding concern of both teach- 
ers and parents is to make Barrio Sherman a safer place to live 
through confronting the drug problem. 

At the start of the 1989-1990 school year, a new attempt was 
made by the Sherman School to establish literacy classes for adults 
in the community. Both the teacher of this literacy cla.ss. Maria de 
Lourdes Bouras, and tiie school contact persoti, Laura Parks-Sierra, 
had worked extensively with students in the Orillas Project in pre\'i- 
ous years and had discovered the effectiveness both of using com- 
puters with a variety of communication activities and of having stu- 
dents work in teams, logether. they made the decision to design 
their literacy class for students aiid their parents. The design of the 
literacy course would be similar to the approach they had already 
used in Orillas: L(K-aI partners would work on the computer, learn- 
ing to use it both as a writing tool (word processing) and as a 
communication tool (telecommunications). Next, the many partners 
who made up the Sherman School literacy course would form an- 
other kind of partnership with distant .sister classes, u.sing electronic 
mail, i'inally, what they wrote would eventually be published locally 
in a newsletter distributed in the commu/iity. The onK* difference 
between pre\ ious Orillas projects and this literacy course would be 
that this time the local partnerships would be made of a parent and 
his or her child. 
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This decided, an evening computer class was announced during 
regular school hours to all second- through sixth-grade students. 
There would be no cost to join, but it was clearly stipulated that 
students iiad to be accompanied by one or more parents for each 
computer class. The teachers reported that, unlike other messages 
designed to reach parents (often 'iost'' due to language differences 
or incorrect addresses given b\ worried parents with uncertain im- 
migrant status), this announcement was efficiently delivered to their 
parents by Sherman s students, for whom computer time was a 
fa\ ()rite school activit\ . On the first night, dozens of parents ap- 
peared, and even more unaccompanied students; however, the teach- 
ers maintained their parent-child partnership policy and turned i:wa\' 
tiio.se students who had not brought parents. Parents who enrolletl 
commented that they were tired after long days at work and of 
caring for families and would not have attended except for their 
children's insistence. 

Teachers said that parents were intrigued with the prospect of 
learning how to use computers with their children, and particularly 
w ith the idea of communicating with other parents and children in 
far-off places like (lolorado and Puerto Rico. They were especially 
interested to hear that other parents were in\ olved in similar projects, 
and many who had seen little of the Ignited States were curious 
about life in these distant places. They liked the idea of helping their 
children in school and also of helping them acquire technology 
skills. Students who attended the parent-child c()m]')uter class re- 
ceived a certificate with the name of the parent and child printed on 
it to deli\er to their regular classroom teachers the following day; 
classroom teachers had agreed to announce the names of parents 
and children who had participated in the initial literac\ classes to 
encourage continued attendance. 

At the outset, participants had some difficulties just in learning to 
use word processing and other software. I-xplanations to the group 
seemed labored: 'I'he teacher was bilingual (Hnglish-Spanish). but 
Imglish speakers initially expressed some impatience at having to 
wait during translations, at the time thus taken from more impor- 
tant. H)mputcr-related tasks, i^arents were at very diflerent levels of 
I'lnglish proficiency. Moreover, Ms. Bouras reported her sense that, 
during initial computer projects, whoever was at the keyboard 
assumed control, creating barriers for others to join in as 
full participants. 
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Two emerging themes: CommiinUation and teamwork 
based on sharing of skills 

Once communications from tiic distant parent groups began to 
arrive, some interesting changes seemed to take place in parents* 
and students* attitudes, both toward engaging in computer-based 
collaborations and toward language use. Tiie teacher and sciiool 
contact person reported that parents and students began to see the 
computer as a tool for communication. They began to evidence 
more comfort with the new technology, because communication 
was something everyone understood and felt competent at. 'I'he 
group, faced with the task of representing and describing San Diego 
in response to the initial questions of the distant groups, became 
more cohesive. 

To help introduce themselves to tlieir partner groups in Colorado 
and Puerto Rico, the Sherman School parents and children decided 
to make and send a "cultural package** that featured a book to wiiich 
everyojie could contribute, regardless of their level of literacy in 
their mother tongue or in Hnglish. For example, the Cambodian 
famih in wliich parents could not speak, read, or write in luiglish. 
brought in the most niaga/ine articles and pictures, 'I'ogether. par- 
ents and their children elaborated a clear picture of the book they 
wanted to send; the parents and children worked in teams to create 
the different sections and then shared their writing and the pictures 
the\ had gathered with the rest of the group. Hy the time the par- 
ents had helped one another and the cliildren had helped their 
parents, the cultural package book had become a seamless group 
product where the individuality usually expressed in the concept of 
authorship had become unimportant. 

Moreover, the status of the Spanish speakers changed when the 
majority of the text began arriving in Spanish. Ms. Parks-Sierra cap- 
tured on videotape the first nigiit the group logged on to the elec- 
tronic mail system to read messages. Parents and children were 
pulling their chairs as close as possible to the computer, waiting for 
the phone call to go through. Soon the electronic messages from 
Colorado and Puerto Rico began to api')ear letter by letter on the 
screen as though the computer had become a lelet\pe machine. 
When Ms, Houras iranslated the messages from Spanish, the l-nglish- 
spcaking parents started questioning her and other Spanish-speaking 
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parents to make sure that they understood everything; in Ms. Parks- 
Sierra's W(;rds, 'These discussions really seemed to bring the 
group together." 

Suddenly, proficiency in Spanish became highly prized rs the texts 
that evers'one was so interested in reading were written in Spanish, 
'I'he Hnglish speakers, rather than relying exclusiveh' on the teacher 
for information, would turn instead to Spanish speakers. As text 
arrived in Spanish. English speakers saw the importance of devoting 
time to translation, even insisting that translation be done carefully 
to ensure that cverNone understood the messages, Fnglish-speaking 
parents whc - previously had worked on their own sought seats next 
to Spanish speakers and were active in assuring that the teacher had 
translated ever>' detail (at times double-checking with their local 
bilingual expert). 

Tnlike previous literacy courses sponsored by the Sherman School, 
attendance at the parent-child computer course justified continuing 
the class for the entire academic year. Parents and children attrib- 
uted this, in large part, to the communications with the farawa\- 
parent groups. There was great curiosit> about what the distant 
partner classes would write. Parents and students said that thev did 
not want to miss class in case any electronic mail might have arrived 
from the other groups, Evidently, their distant correspondents felt 
similarly, as shown in this message from Denver: 

tin My name is CfUadalupe and I Lnirc a sister her name is 
(.laucUa, doioracio is a I'ery nice place to liiv in. We're here 
t())ii^ht lyecaiise ire came to write hack* to you! 

Sincerely. 

(r'liadaliipe and Claudia (Jrtiz 
(rehruary I J, I WO) 

Another factor ma\ have been the prestige associated with work- 
ing in a project that focused on long-distance communication. Ms. 
Houras reported that several parents told her that when they got 
together with friends and family over the weekend and the>' had 
mentioned their using the computer to write to parents in IHierto 
Kico and Colorado, their friends had been very impressed. The 
Siierman School parents seemed honored tliat pec^ple from so far 
away would be interested in what they had to sa\', and therefore 
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they worked hard both on their eleetronie messages and on the 
book for their euhiiral paekage. in order to give the distant parents 
the elearest impression of Barrio Sherman. Sherman Sehool, and 
San Diego. 

Before the end of the aeademie year, the Sherman Sehool parents 
had eollaborated in the produetion of numerous highly hterate pub- 
lieations. A deseription of these publiealions, foHowed by sample 
writings, illustrates the range of emergent literaey skills being shared 
between parents and their ehildren. Please note that original spell- 
ings have been maintained throughout and that, except where iiidi- 
eated, translations are those provided by parents and children. The 
Sherman School Computer Class published the following: 

• A bilingual booklet of parent-teacher conference guidelines dis- 
tributed to all of Sherman School's parents and teachers — an out- 
eotiie of close consultation with several teachers. 



l'}ui coiiferowia f(t}}iiluty cs cuaiulo nos rciDiiDios con /os 
fiiacstros cle nncslros hijos para hahlar sohrc sn 
al)r()rccba))iic}it(> cscolar y sn comportani/cnfo oi la cscncla. 
/:S cl monicnto dc ain'ouler mas acoxa clc Jtncstros hijos y 
sus }}iacstr()S .... 

Lct^s Lead the Way: What is a Vaniily Confcrinicc? 

A fa))i{ly conference is a}i nfydate on yonr child's progress 
(Did to discuss their Jutttre ^oals. It is a network t)etn'een 
teacher, student, and pareiits. 

• Bilingual books, including a parent-child guidebook to San Diego 
for the Sherman School Ijbrar> 's permanent collection and for the 
Puerto Rico and Colorado parent groups, describing interesting places 
for families to \ isit in San Diego— the result of collaboration between 
children and their (xu*ents. 



/ like the San Diet^o Zoo f?ecaase it is a ivry tiice place to ^o 
and yon C(ni see a f?ig sfiake and a tcfll giraffe, hi the Safi Diei^o 
Zoo yon can fifui a tot of (Uiinials like rabbits, poiar t)ears, l)ii^ 
fmncfi bear and the et/i^les in the trees. The tallest aninial of all 
is the i^iraffe and the fattest afiiffial of all is the elephcnit. 
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Tn pctrticipacion es iniportante: 
kQhc es una conferencia familiar.^ 



The Sdfi Die^o Zoo 





There are huge bears cilso, The aninuil I like most is the 
giraffe because it is taii. My mom likes the monkey the most... 
The tigers like meat and they are rery big. The best thing I 
like about the tiger is that it runs fast and has sharp teeth 
because I would like to have sharp teeth like that too. My 
mofu hates the tiger because it kills animals and people. The 
San Diego Zoo is like the San Diego Wild Anitnals Park 
because they have almost the satne lutnd^ers of afu'tnals. The 
trolleys look the sa>ne. 



• An international refranero, or book of proverbs, for which 
parents consuUed their extended families to create lists of proverbs 
(and how the • are used) that were shared with the parent partner 
groups as well as with all the other teacher partnerships in Orillas — 
a consequence of sharing among families, the local community, and 
ihc wider world of Orillas participants, 

Proverbio: Dios aprieta pero no ahorca. 

[Translation: Ciod may squeeze you but he won't choke you.l 

Pxplicacion: Por c/ue cuando tiene uno algun problema 
sienipre ay alguna fornui para resolberlo con la bolunta de 
dios. IHecause when one has some problem there is always 
some way to solve it, (iod willing.) 

Situacion: (>n dia atidaba}}ios tres atnigas en loi carro y 
tubimos un acidenfe am un troque de la Cuidad y cfiiedamos 
atrapadas, y una de nosofros dijo no te preocupes dios aprieta 
pero no ahorca, i fue sierto porque no nos paso )iada todos 
salimos bien porque uadie salio golpeado gracias dios. [One 
day two friends and 1 were driving and we had an accident 
with a (]ity truck and we were trapped. One of us said not to 
woriT "Dios aprieta pero no ahorca,'' and that was true, be- 
cause none of us were hurt, thank (Jod.l 



• An international collection of articles on self-esteem and tech- 
nology, for which the Sherman School computer class worked with 
professors and graduate students from Harvard University Education 
School as well as with psychologists, teachers, and other parents 
and children from Argentina, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Quebec, and the 
I 'nited States. 
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Putting a Itunian Fact' on Tcdinoloj;) n9 





/ think that a aniiputer is good for chiicircn as ircii as 
adults lyccaasc it let yoa l)at doioi yoar thoughts cduI feel- 
ings and express yon r o/)inio>is. . . . / thing it's great that the 
children are learning ahont conipaters and hoir they work 
and hon' to nse them and write their oirn stories and to read 
what they ha/v irritten. I think it gires them a good feeling 
in^side to kno/r that they did it and that they are as intpor- 
tant as we are. 

In res/)ons to the c/nestion. on learning by thecnology, it is 
my /)ersonal helire. that it is a good way to prepare are 
children and owr selfs. to nieet the fa tare for it is chctingiiig 
dayly. it is fiothing to he afreid of it is like turning o}i your 
telecision or dialing yon'r. phone the deferance is thctt here 
yon are ap()){ samething neic. and if you do tiot hace 
siniiliarity with the e(/uif)ment. it natural to feel unease 
about thecnology. 

1. In the case of coniputers. at first you may feel not ca- 
pable to be able, to nuuupulate it's sistetn. (ts yoit stctrt plaing 
the key Ixxtrd. you begun to geft it natch better feeling about 
ti'ctth yoti ctre doitig. it then l)ec<)ntes a chitktnge beticeing 
yott (tnd the sesteni, itntil yott ctre af)le ntctster it. 

2. It is also ttsefitl in teitching, for it helps to sttpport a 
sitl)jet. by brittgittg i)i graffic sttport to the tectcher. to esplain 
better, (tnd helpiitg the stttdents to ttnderstctnd better the sitl)Jet, 

Why I like C.ompttters 

W heti I ttse the com/)ttter I fill nertu)tts inside m y f)ody 
becctttse whoi yott stctrt to use a compttter yott rectlly hctue to 
get ready. I think contf)ttters help stttdents bec(tttse if they do 
not knotc hotr to read the compttter help hint or her to stty it. 
I think conipttters are intportctnt l)ecattse if so}}ieoite does 
)tot hcti'c (t phoite (tnd they only hare a compttter ctitd they 
Lottid ttse Ihe C())}tpitter to call the pe')ple ihey trant to cctll. 
the anitpttter trcts after (til nt(tde for children to help 
them kutrn. I like c(n)tpttters and I tC(t)ul to knotr ntore 
abotit cont/)ttters. 
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• A community newspaper, the product of colhiboralion with 
teachers ant) administrators and children at Sherman School. 

IiA'cnip/ciry Mother 

liani IS ()ri^i}icilly fr()))i CcnuhoclicL she is i^icdiinn hii^h has 
(I bcciiitifiil black hair and is aiirays sniiiin}^. She started 
coniitig to the c()iii/)iiter class almost fro))! the hegi}nii}ig She 
nerer tnissed a class and she alivays had a positire attitude 
toward ererybody. Hani looks so youiig that yon irill nerer 
beleiix* she is thirty six years old. She ic{fs a mother of }iine 
children, but three of them died in the iccir ifi Bataidnig, ifi 
C'ambodia. 

I:am icas 15 when she got nKnried, erenthongh this sonnds 
too young, this is normal for (Un}ibodicnis. . . . ilam didti't 
want to hai'c children right away but contraceptive methods 
were not ivry adra}ice in (M}}d}odia so she got pregnat right 
away, Her }iew f(n}iily grew fast and she had to work harder 
and harder, since in Canibodia your children depend rery 
much from the mothers care. It was fascinating talkirg with 
Ham and gettitig to know such a differcfit culture, but what 
makes this story tnore facinatifig is the fact that no matter 
where in the world we {ire or where do we come from the 
importance of being a caring and loving parent is always 
the key for oiir fntiire generations. And I:am is one of this 
great mothers that has helped six children grow up with cm 
incredible future in front of them. 

Ill a vcr) real sense, these publications by parents and children 
would not have been possible without their electronie partnerships, 
since each formal publication was preceded and accompanied by 
informal dialogues, among themselves and with distant classes, to 
identify issues and topics for writing, to test developing ideas, and 
to elaborate drafts. 

I'hroughout the 1989-1990 academic year, parents and children 
in the computer class worked in teams. To be sure, all teams did not 
function identically. Some parents and their children shared equally 
all stages of writing (prew riting. drafting, and revising and editing) 
and translating (from their home language to I^nglish and back). 
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Other teams di\ ided the writing task in a \'ariety of* effective ways, 
with some parents playing the key role of topic ' Refiners' in the 
home language while their children acted as keyboardists and lan- 
guage interpreters and "refiners" in Knglisli. (Certainly, all parents 
and children, while working in teams, showed evidence of moving 
toward greater independence; as an example, for the year's final 
project, the community newspaper, even parent submitted articles 
for publication. Perhaps the term "teamwork" does not adequately 
convey the complex literacy activities that developed among the 
Sherman School parents and children as a result of their collabora- 
tion with distant On'lUis parent-child groups. 

'['hese occasions provided by Orillas for displaying literacy ma\' 
better be viewed as sequences of nested, interlocking collabora- 
tions. Let us take as an example an introductory letter written early 
in the year to distant parent groups by Ham (the Khmer-speaking 36- 
ycar-old (iambodian "Hxemplarx' Mother"), Keov(;ng (her bilingual 
son), and Maria (his Spanish-Hnglish bilingual schoolmate). 

Dear Parents cnicl chi'klrcn. 

Our Hdttios are Keoron^, Maria cnicl luitn, I am Keoron}^ 
the ()>ie that is typing l)ecaiisc I am good at ty/)i}2g. I icas 
f)orn in Phiiiipines and my {nnxnits ewe from (UniUxxiia. My 
mom come to cotnpiiter ciass. My mon? is writifig in (kuntx)- 
(iian and soitieone irili transiate it in lingiish or S/)anish. My 
dad used to anne wiih me to the C()fH/)iiter. Many of my 
/)eo/)ie had died i)i damhodia. My icnid has been taken l)y the 
had /)eof)ie. But now i am far away from my home iand and 
I am safe in Sat? Diego, 



(ilcarly. this text has evolved from a rich, intcrgcncrational leanv 
ing situation with great potential for fostering biliteracy skills — a 
mother and lier son (and in the first writing, a Spanish-speaking 
friend) seated together at a computer, using two languages to plan 
what thc\ w ill coauthor, and sharing linguistic, cultural, or technical 
talents at which one or another is more skilled. 

This was the first stage in the sequence of nested collaborations. 
Next, the writing had to be rendered into Spanisli by Maria so that it 
could he shared with otlicr Spanish-dominant parents for discussion 
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prior to sending it (n cr the t^lcctronic mail system. This involved a 
foeused collaboration between the bilingual (Hnglish Khmer) child 
and other bilingual (Spanish-English) parents and children. Of course, 
the second collaboration had a clear goal— the linguistically accu- 
rate and culturally faithful rendering of what the original collabora- 
tion had set out in writing. Other nested collaborations followed in 
interlocking sequence once the San Diego group had sent their mes- 
sage out. For example, parents and children in San Diego and the 
other Orillas sites often sent messages out only in the original Span- 
ish or Hnglish; that is, they did not copy into the computer their 
translations of writings, using them strictly for internal discussion. 
Therefore, whenever a message was received, a further occasion for 
translation naturally arose, leading to new sequences of nested and 
interlocking collaborations. 

Previous Formal Research into Orillas Teacher Partnerships 

All four studies on Orillas 1 eacher Partnerships, three qualitative 
studies (Sayers. 1988a, 1989, 1991) and a quantitative study (Sayers, 
in press), have involved bilingual program students of Puerto Rican 
heritage who used computer-based telecommunications to build lit- 
eracy skills in both their mother tongue, Spanish, and their second 
language, Hnglish. The three qualitative studies were conducted in a 
New Hngland urban school district with a long record of advocac>' 
f(^r the educational rights of language minority students. The studies 
underscored the heterogeneous character of bilingual classes. In this 
city, the typical composition of a fourth- or fifth-grade bilingual class 
is 25'\. Spanish-dominant new arrivals, and "^S^N. bilingual and Hng- 
lish-dominant students who are frequently in their last year of bilin- 
gual schooling. The Spanish-dominant children were all bom in Puerto 
Rico, while most of the Hnglish-dominant children were born in the 
I'niled Slates. All students in the pilot studies, regardless of their 
language dominance, were from Puerto Rican families and spoke 
Spanish in their homes. 

The qualitative studies also revealed that instructional delivciy in 
bilingual classrooms at this level was predominantly in Pnglish, w hich 
placed the Spanish-dominant students at a marked disadvantage vis- 
a-\is their bilingual and Pnglislvdominant classmates. Spanish was 
principally used by bilingual teachers for quick sunmiaries and to 
ask students if they had questions on material previously covered in 
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Unglisli. Tlic negative language attitudes of the l-nglislvdominant stu- 
dents toward their Spanisli-doniinant elassmates was revealed in di- 
reet eoinmands ("Talk English!"), depreeatory eoninie^vs ('i eaiVt 
understand you when you talk that Spanish") and through erilieal 
remarks upon hearing Spanish spoken hy Spanish-dominant elass- 
mates (••] wish the\ wouldn't talk so fast that way' ). Negative atti- 
tudes tow ard Puerto Riean eulture were exempliried hy one Hnglish- 
doniinant r.S.-horn Fueito Riean student when the topic was raised 
n{ /)crs()Has i'iuslres pi/crt()nic/iu'ruis (t\umn\s Puerto Riean histori- 
cal figures): "What* she talkin* about? We don* got none of those 
'round here * (Sayers. 198Ha). 

All three cjualitatiw studies focused on studc!it-directed small group 
activities as a sehiele for promoting the simultaneous dcNclopmcnt 
of literacy in both the home and second languages, riie small group 
activitN' that was studied involved student-directed editorial boards. 
In this acti\ ily structure, stuoents in both partner classes are nomi- 
nated lor joint editorial hoards, which plan, coordinate, and super- 
vise the production of a common bilingual newsletter. 

In the initial study (Sa\ers, 1989), the partner cla.ss exchanges 
were between a fifth-grade bilingual class in \c\v l-ngland and an- 
other bilingual class of the same grade level in California. All the 
students in the New l-ngland class were from Puerto Riean families 
who spoke Spanish at home, but for most of these students the 
dominant language for school activities was English. The California 
students were in a two-way bilingual program, where half the stu- 
dents w ere Anglos and half w ere from Mexican-American families 
who sj^oke Spanish at home: like their New I-ngland counterparts, 
most of these students intcractetl easiK- in Hnglish tluring school 
hours. Students in both the New Mngland and California classes had 
been nominated for the joint editorial boards b\ their teachers, with- 
out regard for their rclatis e proficiency in Hnglish and Spanish. I hus. 
it is not surprising that the amount of written communication in 
Spanish that resulted from the exchanges between these particular 
partner classes was minimal: there was little reason to tap the rela- 
ti\ el\ w eak, emerging Spanish skills of the Anglo students in Califor- 
nia or the declitiing Spanish language skills of the llnglish-dominant 
Latino students in both partner classes. 

In the other cjualitati\e studies (Sayers. 1988a. 1991). the same 
New Ijiglaiul teacher wjs teamed with a teacher from Puerto Rico; 
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morcoN'cr, in the New Knglaiid chissrooiii. ail Spanish-dominant stu- 
dents were assigned to the joint editorial board and matched with 
another student nominated by the teacher, A major finding of the 
second study was that, in the context of editorial i'>oard exciianges 
witli a Fiierio Rican partner class conducted entireh' in Spanish, the 
prestige of (lie Spanish-dominant editorial board members increased, 
both in their own estimation and in that of their bilingual and Hng- 
lisii-dominant peers. The Spanish-dominant students became language 
and cultural experts whose skills were much sought after by their 
Hnglish-speaking classmates. 

Tiic quantitatiNc stud\ (Sa\ers. in press) ibcused on change in 
language attitudes among 89 students in four elementan school 
bilingual classrooms toward sj')eiikers of their home language. Spanish. 
Once more, the students particij')atcd in technology-based long- 
distance exchanges in |')artnership with students in Puerto Rico, 'Hie 
research contrasted two instructional approaches, one centering on 
student-led small grouj") work and another emphasizing teachei*- 
faciiitated whole group work. The study sought to determine under 
which oi these two conditions increased status and prestige arc 
conferred upoti speakers of the minority language. Students were 
identified as Spanish-dominant, bilingual, or Hnglish-dominant on the 
basis of holistically rated translation tasks, teacher assessments, and 
their performance on reading comprehension tests in both languages. 
Ik)th socionietric and stereotypic measures of language attitude 
change w ere employed. 

Two measures of the dej">endent \ariable. change in language atti- 
tude, were employed. I-or the cross-language dominance group in- 
\cntory. students employed photographs of classmates as markers 
and indi\ idualh rated, using a four-point continuum, her or his class- 
mates on five attributes: how hard-working, how friendh. and how 
eas\ to work with they arc. as well as how helplui they are to the 
evalirating student, and how help! ill they are to the teacher. I'or the 
matchetl guise task, two guises (a Spanish and an 1-nglish N crsion of 
a short narrative) were read onto an audioiai")e by a bilingual Puerto 
Rican girl unknown to the subjects Students listened to the tape in 
groups and e\ aluated the Spanish and l-nglish recordings on a four- 
poiia scale for lour constructs: correctness, the listener s |x*rsonal 
idenlillcation with the speaker, appropriateness o! the latiguage for 
school, and the speaker's likelihood of achievement. 
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Analysis of Variance (ANC)VA) by regression yielded results thai 
confirmed the research hypothesis that inipnn enient in students" 
language attitudes toward Spanish speakers would occur in all classes, 
suggesting that technology-mediated exchanges with distant col- 
leagues from the students' home culture indeed constitute an inter- 
vention that can produce language attitude changes even over a 
brief period of five months. Results from the sociometric cross-lan- 
guage dominance group inventon supported the prediction that 
greater improvement would occur in small-group-work classes, wiiile 
the stereotypic matched guise indicated greater improvement in the 
whole-group-work classes. 

Implications for intergenerational bilingual literacy projects 

One implication of this research into teacher partnerships that 
also appears relex ant for parent-child partnerships is the importance 
of between-class variables, lhat is, of finding a producti\'e match 
between classes involved in distant collaborations. This is seen clearlv 
in the very different outcomes of the initial qualitative study of an 
Orilias exchange and the remaining qualitative investigations. Part- 
nersfiips between teachers of a New England bilingual class and a 
California two-way bilingual class did not create a context condu- 
ci\e to the promotion of Spanish and linglish simultaneously, since 
iuiglish was the majority language in both communities, as well a^ 
the home language of many of the California students. This situation 
changed when a match was formed between the New Hngland bilin- 
gual class and a class in Puerto Rico, where Spanish was the domi- 
nant language used both at school and in the children's homes. 

In this latter situation, namely involving partnerships between a 
r.S. teacher and a Puerto Rican colleague, a learning context was 
established that privileged both Spani.sh language comj')etence and 
awareness of Puerto Rican culture. The prestige of the Spanish- 
dominant new arri\ als was enhanced in the e\'es of their classmates 
as they became cultural experts \\ ho w ere in a particularh ad\ antaged 
position to help interpret antl clarify messages from their Puerto 
Rican partner class. At the same time, the balanced bilinguals played 
a special role as translators, in the most profound sense, of both 
linguistic and cultural knowledge, working to mediate communica- 
tions between I-nglish-dominant classmates, on the one haiuL and 
both their Spatiish-dominani classmates atid the distant stutlenls in 
Puerto Rico, on the other. 
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In this fasliion, Orillm provided the students with multiple op- 
portunities to display and share their changing linguistic competen- 
cies and varied cultural experiences within their classrooms, thus 
fostering genuine hilingualism and the creation of authentic cross- 
cultural knowledge between distinct subgroups of Puerto Rican lan- 
guage minority students. Similarh', the partnerships formed b>' the 
Sherman School computer class imderscore how important the lan- 
guage used by the distant partner class can be in prompting closer 
collaboration between linguistic minority groups, fostering (indeed, 
almost forcing) repeated occasions for parents and children to trans- 
late for one another and thus share their differing cultural and 
linguistic skills. 

A related implication of the quantitative research on Onllas teacher 
partnerships concerns the importance of within-class collaborations. 
That stud)' established that pairs and small groups of students offer 
more opportunities for the kinds of interactions that can lead to 
significant attitude change toward classmates (Sayers, in press). Be- 
cause we have not conducted a formal study of the Sherman School 
computer class, it is impossible to isolate what specific factors ac- 
count for the evident success of these long-distance parent-child 
partnerships as settings for building literacy. However, the parent- 
child d)ads and triads that were formed at Sherman School clearly 
lent themselves to the type of productive sequences of nested and 
interlocking collaborations to which we previously referred. 

What the experience of the Sherman School parent-child com- 
puter class does suggests to us is that technology-mediated exchanges 
like Onllas can sei^e as intergenerational learning contexts, which 
make parents partners in the building of their children's literacy, 
and which help them to become more active agents in the promo- 
tion of their own literacy skills. By sharing linguistic, literacy, and 
cross-cultural skills, they are forging tools to empower themselves as 
they shape their own communities. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Discourse and Social Practice: 
Learning Science in Language Minority 
Classrooms 

Beth Warren. Ann S. Roseherw ami Faith Conaut 
Technical Education Research Center (JERC) 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 

This chapter is broadly about literacy or, more properly, literacies. 
'I'aking as our starling point the discussions of biliteracy in many of 
tlie chapters in this volume, we hope to contribute to the elabora- 
tion of the meaning of biliteracy by exploring the pluralistic and 
socially embedded nature of literacy, hi these chapters biliteracy lias 
been explored from linguistic, cognitive, pedagogical, political, and 
socioculiural perspectives. We will extend the focus on language- 
first and second languages— expressed in these chapters to a focus 
on discourse as the unit of analysis needed to understand the com- 
plexity of the task facing bilingual students. 

Knowing a language, any language, means knowing more than 
the Hnglish language, or the Spanish language, or any other language 
for that matter. Bach language is realh' many languages, a set of 
possible discourses people use to communicate with one another in 
their daily activity (Haklitin, 1981). Each of these discourses in turn 
constitutes a set of beliefs and values in terms of which one speaks, 
thinks, and acts ((ice, 1989). The particular discourse worlds we 
inhabit will depend on our histoiy, the books we have read, the 
people with whom we have talked and from whom we have learned, 
the social circles in which we have moved, our economic class, our 
generation, our epocii, the institutions (church, political party, 
schools, societies) to wiiich we have belonged, and so forth (Booth, 
1986). As the Soviet theorist Mikhail Hakhtin ( 198 1 ) explains: 

At any given moment of its historical existence, language . . . 
is heteroglol from top to bottom: it represents the co-existence 
of socio-ideologieal contradictions between the present and the 
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past, between differing epoehs of the past, between different 
soeio-ideologieal groups in the present, between tendencies, 
schools, circles and so forth, all given a bodily form, i'hese 
'•languages" of hetcroglossia intersect each other in a variet\' of 
ways, forming new socially typifying "languages." (p. 291 ) 

'riie idea that language is heteroglot poses some diftlculties for 
both our common sense and technical uses of the term "literacy." 
In both senses, the term is often u.scd to suggest a capability that is 
unitar)' and univocal rather than pluralistic and multivocal (although 
the varied deHnitions of literacy that abound in the literature are 
pcriiaps a clue to its inherent diversity). In the same vein literacy 
often is defined in terms of mastery of certain general skills— read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic skills— ratiier than in terms of masteiy of 
whole. systems of meaning and [Practices, each iuNohing a set of 
beliefs and values or. in Bakhtin's term, an ideology, 

I'rom this perspective, the task facing the second language 
learner—specifically, in this culture, the learner of linglish — is enor- 
mously complex. Learning linglish in school really means appropri- 
ating whole systems of meaning involved in such school tasks as 
reading and answ ering questions about stories, talking to the teacher, 
taking tests, playing with other students in the schoolyard, doing 
mathematics, doing science, doing hi.story. and so on. But in many, 
if not most, schools this pluralistic perspective is not enacted: Im- 
glish— that is, grammar and vocabulaiy— is the real subject of in- 
struction, whether in IISI.. science, or social studies. It is presented 
as a ready-made and neutral system that the leanier is meatii to 
assimilate through practice and memorization. 

In our work, we are trying to understand how language minority 
students begin to appropriate a new discourse, specificalh scicnitific 
J/.V(y;//r.sv (Kosebery. W arren. lS: Conant. IWC; i^oscbery. W arreti. lS: 
Conant. 1992: Warren. Uosebery. ^: Conant. 19S9). in collaboration 
w ith bilingual teachers, we are working to create conuminities of 
authentic scientific practice in language minorit\ cla.ssrooms: that is. 
communities in which students do sr-ience in ways that practicing 
scientists do. In this context, science is organized as a sociali\ etn- 
beddccl aeti\ii\ in which siudeiUs pose their own questions, plan 
and implement research to explore their questions, collect, analyze, 
and interpret data, build and argue theories, draw conclusions and. 
in some c.ises. take actions Ixisc-d on their research. W e stress the 
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notion of appropriiuion because \vc sec ihc Icai'iicr as csscnlially 
finding wavh lo lake the sense-making practices of science and make 
tlicni his or lier own, tuning tliem to liis or Iier own intention, Iiis or 
Iier own sense-making purposes. 

I'lie complexity of tlie appropriation process cannot be overstated, 
as Haklitin ( 1981 ) explains: 

I'l'he word in languagcj becomes **onc*s own" only when 
the speaker populates it with his own intention, his own ac- 
cent, when lie ap]')r()p!'iates the word, adapting it to his own 
.semantic and expressive intcniion. Prior to diis moment of 
appropriation, the word . . . exists in other people's mouths, in 
other pco]')le's contexts, serving other people's intentions: it is 
from there that one tnust take the word, and make it one's 
own. And not all words for just anyone submit ccjually easily to 
this ai')propriatio!i, to this seizure and transformation into pri- 
\atc i')ropcrty: man\ words stubbornly resist, others remain 
alien, sound foreign in the mouth of the one w ho appropriated 
them and who now speaks them; they cannot be assimilated 
into his context and fall out of it: it is as if they put themselves 
in tjuotation marks against the will of the speaker. Language is 
not a neutral medium that passes freely and easily into the 
]')rivate pro]x*rty of the speaker's intentions: it is po]')ulated~- 
overpoi'>ulated — with the intentions of others, l-xjiropriating it, 
forcing it to submit to one's own intetitions and accents, is a 
difficult and complicated process, {pp. 29.^-29 O 

i'or language minority students, the appro]')riati()n process can be 
even more arduous than for other stutlents, for the distance they 
must tra\el between discourse worlds is often lar greater. I'liey 
keenly feel the conilict between American \icwpoints, values, and 
Ix'licfs and those of their own cultiu*e: pcrhaj')s the most well re- 
searched example of this is the emphasis in American schools on 
individual as opposed to collcctise action (An, I9iS(): Au »S: Jordan. 
1981: Mohatt Lricksoii, 1980: IMiilips. pri). 

\\ hat makes approjiriation so difficult is that discourses are inher- 
ently ideological, they crucialh iinohe a set of \alucs and view- 
points in terms ol which one speaks, acts, and thinks (Hakhtin, 
1 98 1: (ice. 1989). As a result, discourses are a!wa\s in conilict with 
one another in their underlying assumptions and values, their ways 
of making sense, their \ icw i')oints, and the objects and concepts 
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with which they arc concerned. Each gives a different shape to 
experience. Therefore, appa)priating any one discourse will be more 
{)r less difficult depending on the various other discourses in which 
students (and their teachers) participate. 

From this perspective, then, we do not define scientific literacy as 
the acquisition of specific knowledge (facts) or skills, nor even from 
a cognitive perspective as the refinement of a mental model. Rather 
we understand scientific literac>' to be a socially and culturally pro- 
duced way of thinking and knowing, with its own sense-making 
practices, its own values, norms, beliefs, and so forth. In this light, 
when students participate in a community of scientific practice, 
they begin to appropriate not scientific facts but socially mediated 
ways of knowing, thinking, and using language (both first and sec- 
ond languages) to construct scientific meanings. Our belief is that 
this discourse perspecti\e is necessar>' if we are to understand 
how schools can belter meet the challenge of educating 
bilingual students. 

In this chapter we will expkjre the efforts of some high school 
students to make sense of data the\ collected about the quality of 
their community's drinking water. The focus of our analysis will be 
on the relationship between voice and social practice— in particu- 
lar, how the students struggled to appropriate a scientific voice as 
the) constructed scientific meanings. As part of this analysis, we 
will contrast the uses of language that emerged in the context of 
authentic scientific practice on the one hand and conventional school 
practice on the other. In the conclusion, we will explore more 
broadh the educational implications of the anahsis for language 
minority students. 

Background 

Before launching into the details of the case, some background 
on what we mean by ^communities of authentic scientific practice" 
is needed. I'irst, wc ground our work in the research literature. 
Secondly, we outline a perspective on scientific practice that draws 
on several sources, including the refiections of practicing scientists 
and ethnographic studies of laborator> life. I'inally, we offer a gen- 
eral approach to building communities of scientific practice in the 
bilingual classroom. 
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A new conccptualizalion of learning is emerging in the researeh 
literature (Brown, Collins, & Dugiiid, 1989; Lampert, 1990; Lave, 
1988, 1991; Resniek. 1989; Sehoenleld, 1992; in press). Drawing 
heavily on Vygolsky (19'^8, 1985) and on anthropologieal perspec- 
tives on learning and eognition ((iecrtz, 19'^5, 1983; Lave, 1988), 
this literature views learning as an inherently cognitive and social 
activity. The child appropriates new forms of discourse, knowledge, 
and reasoning through his or her participation in socially dcllncd 
systems of activity. As Resniek (1989) has recently arguecL educa- 
tion may he hetter thought of as a process of socialization, rather 
than instruction, into ways of thinking, knowing, valuing, and acting 
that are characteristic of a particular discipline. 

Oenlral to this view is the idea that concepts are constructed and 
understood in the context of a community or culture of practice; 
their meaning is socially constituted (Brown et al,, 1989). Within 
this community, moreover, practitioners are hound hy complex, 
socially constructed wehs of helief that help to define and give 
meaning to what they do ((iecrtz, 1983). As Mchan (1992) has noted, 
mcmhers of a community "cannot make up meanings in any old 
way ^ (p. ''"'). Rather, they huild up ways of knowing, talking, acting, 
and valuing, which help to constrain the construction of meaning 
within the discipline. Within this framework, the learner is concep- 
tualized as one who appropriates new forms of knowledge through 
apprenticeship in a community of practice (Brown ct al.. 1989; 
Collins, Brown, & Newman, 1989; Lampert, 1990; Lave, 1988, 1991; 
RcMiick. 1989; Roseber> et al., 1990, 1992; Schoenfeld, 1992, in 
press; Warren ct al., 1989). 

What, then, is the nature of scicntillc practice? Lor the Nohcl 
laureate scientist. Sir Peter Mcdawar ( 198"^), scientific sense-making 
is a kind of slon telling: 

Like other exploratory processes, |the scicntillc method] can 
he resolved into a dialogue between fact and fancy, the actual 
and the possible; between what could be true and what is in 
fact the case. The purpose of scientific enquiry is not to com- 
pile an invcntoiy of factual information, nor to build up a totali- 
tarian world picture of Natural Laws in which every c^cnt that 
is not compulsory is forbidden. We should think of it rather as 
a logicalh articulated structure of justifiable beliefs about a 
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Possible World— a stov)' which \vc invent and critici/c and 
modify as wc go along, so that it ends by being, as nearly as we 
can make ii, a stoiy about real life. (p. 129) 

Medawar s use of the stor> metaphor represents a bold challenge 
both to typical school beliefs about what it means to be scientifically 
literate and to the larger culture's assumptions about the nature of 
scientific knowledge, I'irst, he challenges the belief that science, at 
bottom, is the discover) of a reality that exists "out there, ' pregiven 
but hitherto cH)ncealed (Latour & Woolgar 1986), Secondly, he chal- 
lenges the belief that scientists work according to a rigorously de- 
fined, logical method, known popularly as ' the scientific method.'* 
And thirdh . through his emphasis on stoiy building, he challenges 
the belief that scientific discourse, the construction of scientific 
meaning, is represented uniquely by forms of writing and speech 
that are thoroughly objective and imperst)nal. 

Central to Medawar s vision is an idea of scientific practice in 
which creativity and constructit)n. rather than discoverv, predomi- 
nate. His language suggests that science is projective rather than 
objective: Scientists build stories about a possible world: they do not 
discover the truth that already exists out there. Inirther, he insists on 
the dialogic quality of scientific activity: fact and fancy, invention 
and criticism interacting. 

Contemporary sociological and anthropological studies of the na- 
ture of scientific activity in laboratoiy settings add an explicit social 
dimension to this jMcture (Knorr-Cetina eS: Mulkay, 1983; huoin*. 
198"^: Latour lS: Woolgar. 1986: I.ongino. 1990: IaucIi, I98S). f'hese 
studies show that scientists construct and refine their ideas within a 
comnuinity in which they transform their observations into findings 
through argumentation and persuasion, not simply through mea- 
surement and discoveiy. The apparent logic of scientific papers is 
realh the end result of the practice of a group of scientists whose 
goal is to eliminate as many alternative interpretations as possible in 
their account of the phenomena being studied. (It is hard not to 
hear an echo of Medawar's storytelling in this.) Through the "super- 
imposition of inscriptions ' (Latour <vt Woolgar. 1986) (graphs, notes, 
statements, drafts of papers, published papers), accounts are con- 
structed, claims are negotiated, analogies are sought, arguments are 
put fonvard and defended against attack, and objections are antici- 
pated. As Latour and Woolgar (1986) show, the scientists they stud- 
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ied claimed merely to be discovering facts, but close observation 
revealed that they were writers and readers in the business of being 
convinced and convincing others. Throughout this process, the 
"facticity " of statements is in constant flux as statements arc evalu- 
ated and reevaluated. Rather than the orderly, logical, and coherent 
process that is described in science textbooks as the scientific 
method, actual scientific practice entails making sense out of fre- 
quently disorderly observations, and negotiating among alternative 
interpretations. However, once, a statement or account has stabi- 
lized, all traces of its production are eliminated and, as in journal 
articles, it appears that reality is the cause rather than the conse- 
quence of its construction. 

Through our work with bilingual teachers and students, we are 
attempting to elaborate an approach to science teaching and learn- 
ing that supports the development of classroom communities of 
authentic scientific practice. This approach entails a radically differ- 
ent orientation to teaching and learning than that found in tradi- 
tional classrooms — one in which students construct their scientific 
understanding through an iterative process of theor>' building, criti- 
cism and refinement organized around their own questions, and 
hypotheses and data analysis activities. Fundamentally, the idea is to 
place cjuestion posing, theorizing, and argumentation at the heart of 
students* scientific activity. Students explore the implications of the 
theories they hold (sometimes called "naive" theories), examine un- 
derlying assumptions, formulate and test hypotheses, develop evi- 
dence, negotiate contlicts in belief and evidence, argue alternative 
interpretations, provide warrants for conclusions, and the like. (Con- 
ceptually, they investigate their own questions and the beliefs or 
theories from which they derive; epistemologically, the\ explore 
relationships among truth, evidence, and belief in science. They, in 
short, become authors of ideas and arguments (cf. Lanipert, 1990: 
Warren et al,, 1989). In practice, the approach is one of collabora- 
tive inquiry. The heail of the approach is for students to formulate 
questions about phenomena for which they have some prior belief 
(e.g., Is our school s water safe to drink? Is the air temperature 
hottest al noon? Is salt consumption related to physical fitness?). 
They then build and criticize theories, collect and analyze data, e\ alu- 
ate hypotheses through experimentatloti. observation, and measure- 
ment, and interpret and communicate their findings. 
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More than simph' involving students in hands-on science, the class- 
rooms evolve into communities in which scientific sense-making is 
actively practiced. I'cward this end, investigations are also collahora- 
tive, just as most authentic scientific activity is. The emphasis on 
collaborative inquir>' reflects our belief, building on Vygoisky (1978), 
that robust knov^ledge and understandings are socially constructed 
through talk, activity, and interaction around meaningfiil problems 
and tools. Collaborative inquin' provides direct cognitive and social 
support for the efforts of a group's individual members. Students 
share the responsibility for thinking and doing, distributing their 
intellectual activity so that the burden of managing the whole pro- 
cess does not fall to any one individual. The distribution and sharing 
of intellectual responsibility is particularly effective for language mi- 
nority students, for whom the language demands of ta.-iks are often 
overwhelming and can often mask their abilities and understanding. 
In addition, collaborative inquir)* creates powerful contexts for con- 
structing scientific meanings. In challenging one another's thoughts 
and beliefs, students must be explicit about their meanings; they 
must negotiate conflicts in belief or evidence: and they must share 
and .synthesi/e their knowledge in order to achieve a common goal, 
if not a common understanding (Barnes & 'fodd, 1 9^7: Brown Sc 
Palincsar, 1989: Hatano, 1981; Inagaki & Hatano. 1983). 

Finally, investigations are interdisciplinan-; science, mathematics, 
and language (speaking, reading, and writing) are intimately linked. 
Mathematics and language are recognized as essential tools of scien- 
tific inquir>', a recgonition that stands in sharp contrast to traditional 
schooling in which science is separated from math, and the role of 
language in eacli is hardly acknowledged. The importance of an 
interdisciplinary approach cannot be overstated with regard to lan- 
guage minority students. It involves them directly in the kinds of 
purposeful, communicative interactions that promote genuine lan- 
guage use— interactions that arguably are the most productive con- 
texts for language acquisition— such as talking in the context of 
doing science and trying to solve a meaningful problem. It also 
creates opportunities for students to use the languages of science 
and mathematics in ways that schools and the society at large re- 
quire: not just to read textbooks or do computations, but to write 
reports, argue a theory, develop evidence, and defend conclusions. 
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Bacteria Study 

To illustrate the approach, we offer an example taken from a 
bilingual basic skills class in a large urban high scliool. There were 
22 students in the class representing six different language groups: 
Haitian Creole, Spanish, Ponuguese, Amharic, Tigrinya, and (]ape 
Verdean Creole, The students were for the most pan recent immi- 
grants who knew little or no Knglish, Many could not read or write 
in their first languages. Most had acquired only basic mathematical 
skills (e.g., addition and subtraction) and had no previous experi- 
ence with science. 

During the spring the class studied a local pond bordering the 
city's water reservoir. On an earlier trip to the pond, the students 
had been struck by its poor condition as well as its proximity to the 
city's drinking water supply. An empty oil barrel and a shopping 
cart sat in the shallows; bottles and broken glass littered the shore: 
and the water was murky and slick with oil. The students wondered 
how the pond came to be a dumping ground and if it posed any 
hazard to the city's water supply. 

In the context of their field study, the students analyzed some of 
the pond's chemical, biological, and physical characteristics. They 
also investigated the city's water supply, learning about its sources, 
how it is purified, and how it is piped throughout the cit)'. Croups 
of students took responsibility for different aspects of the study. 

As part of their spring investigation, the students compared the 
bacteria level of the pond to the bacteria level of tlieir community's 
tap water. 1'hey were interested in two things: How much bacteria 
was in the pond? How much bacteria was in their drinking water? 
I'hey collected water samples from the pond and brought them 
back to the classroom. They also brought in samples of their home 
tap water and sampled several drinking fountains in the school 

To determine the bacteria levels in these different water sources, 
they performed a test for fecal coliform using commercially available 
culture kits called Millipore samplers. A Millipore sampler consists 
ol'an absorbent, nutrienl-filled pad that fits into a plastic holder. The 
pad is marked with a grid. To test for bacteria, the pad is immersed 
in a water sample, placed inside the plastic holder, and incubated 
for twenty-four hours. At the end of twenty-four hours, the grid on 
the pad is inspected for bacteria colonies, which appear as tiny 
black, blue, or green spots. A pamphlet accompanying the samplers 
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allows the user to assign a water quality grade based on the number 
of eolonies that grow. I'o be drinkable, water must have a count 
of zero. 

The students grew cultures from pond water, home tap water, 
and school water. However, man)' of the culture's did not take, 
possibh' because of inadequate incubation. (The precise reasons were 
never determined.) A few^ sunived, however, and one Haitian stu- 
dent. Rose, used them as the basis for in\'estigating the bacteria level 
in the cit)''s tap water. 

Rose\s first step was to document the results from a successful 
home tap water culture, in her lab notebook, she drew a facsimile 
of the Millipore sampler and reproduced the position and size of 
each of the 57 bacteria eolonies that had grrwn (see Figure 1). This 
entailed meticulous attention to detail. The original grid measured 
only 1 ."'S" X 3". and the colonies were best seen under magnifica- 
tion. Working carefully from the sampler. Rose produced an accu- 
rate rendering of the culture. 



Rose's findings corroborated an estimate of the presence of 60 
colonies given earlier by another student who had examined the 
sampler with a hand lens. While she was pleased that her results 
were conllrmed by the earlier estimate, her contentment was quiekh 
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overshadowed by her realization of their significanee. Aceording to 
the standards stated in the Millipore pamphlet, the tap water, whieh 
had eonie from a student's home, was not fit to drink. She pro- 
ceeded to doeumeni her finding in Hnglish, as shown in the figure, 

Rose's report, brief as it is. utilizes different kinds of information 
and driws on di\'erse resources and voices to communicate her 
finding and its significance, hi it, she puts the reader in contact. 
eV'*n if only implicitly, with other texts such as the written stan- 
dards that accompany the Millipore samplers. She documents her 
Piarrative with representations (both graphical and numerical) of the 
ciiiture, tiiereby adding to the credibilit}' of her report and interpre- 
tation. She describes how she came to her results, eniphaticalK' 
marking them as the product of her own activity through use of the 
first person authorial voice ("I counted," "I find"). Through this use 
of voice. Rose marks the finding as a personal construction; it does 
not exi.st apart from her agency. 

It is interesting that, when interpreting the data according lo the 
standards. Rose switches from the first person to the more authorita- 
liN'c. objective voice signalled in. "'I'hat's mine ('I'hat means) you 
can't not drinking but \()u can swim on that water. Cirade B for that 
water because whole bod} contact no more than ZOO/MK) ml." Here 
she is appropriating the words of the Millipore pamphlet to inter- 
pret her finding and lo inform others of its significance: 'I1ie water 
used in this sample is fit for whole body contact but not for drink- 
ing, ((irade B water, which is suitable for whole body contact such 
as swimming, can contain a bacterial count of I--2()() colonies per 
100 ml of water.) The switch in voice suggests Rose's awareness of 
the need for credibility: reference to the water quality standards 
staled in the pamphlet lend her argument a validity it would not 
otherwise have. 

l*rom oiM' perspective, what stands out in this episode is the w ay 
in which Rose has taken control ol* the bacteria study, shaped it to 
her own pin']")oses and taken a point of view . and then interpreted 
her aclivit\" and its significance for a larger community. 'I'lie mixed 
levels of description and explanation, the orchestration of multiple 
voices, the recourse to standards and multiple representations re- 
fiect her own efforts at sense-making and belie the surface siiiiplicity 
of her report. These sense-making efforts rellect her struggle to 
appropriate scientific ways of thinking, knowing, and writing: in 
short, to forge a scientific voice. She is working through for her.self 
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the relationship between the processes by which she produced her 
finding and the means for communicating that finding. This effort is 
a key aspect of scientific practice, one that is well known to anyone 
who has struggled to craft a "storj" about one's data. That Rose 
does this in English, by her own choice, only adds to the complexity 
of her task. 

Around the time of the bacteria study, the class as a whole was 
preparing for a field trip to the city's resem)ir and water treatment 
facility. I'he students wx^re told that at the end of the trip they 
would have a chance to ask questions of the city's water chemist. In 
preparation for the trip, many of the students read a booklet. We 
Story of Water, prepared b)' the city's water department. It ex- 
plained in pictures and words the water cNcle and water treatment 
process. The teacher guided the students in developing the follow- 
ing kinds of questions that the students then copied into 
their notebooks: 

What machines are used to purif) water? 
What is chk)rination? 
What is filtration? 

These questions are typical of those often asked of students in 
school. To hark back to the introduction, "it is as if they |tlie words] 
put themselves in quotation marks against the will of the speaker ' 
(Hakhtin, 1981). The question arises: Whose questions are they? 
Why are tliey ' Mng asked? (Clearly, they are not questions for which 
the answer is unknown or genuinely sought. Rather the>' seek to test 
comprehension of information readily available in some external 
authority such as a text or dietionarj', or in this ease, the water 
department's booklet. Tlie focus is on defining technical terms, not 
on constructing knowledge or solving a problem. The lack of stu- 
dent agency and purpose is perhaps most clear!)' refiected in the 
impersonal, objective voice in whicli the questions are cast. There 
is no sense of owner: hip, of tlie students as agents in their 
own learning. 

In contrast. Rose and another student, Marie, used the bacteria 
results as the basis for developing questions designed to pursue the 
full implications of those findings. Not surprisingly, their questions 
differed markedly from those of their classmates, in both substance 
and tone (we have not corrected the students' writing): 
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I went a know how come bacteria come in the water? 

Mow come they clearn the water but it still has 
baereria in it? 

1 went to know how often they clean the water? 

I'hrough these questions. Rose and Marie are assuming an active, 
critical stance toward langdage use. In a very real sense, their dis- 
course is an action, asserting a will to know (' I went to know It is 
also productive, literally putting into question the dilemma posed by 
Rose's findings ("How come they cleain the water but it still has 
bacteria in it?") and seeking to resolve it. Unlike the class's ques- 
tions, these questions are openly evaluative, expressing a particular 
point of view. Moreover, to construct them. Rose and Marie had to 
engage the problem of communication directly, determining their 
attitude toward the bacteria findings, judging their audience and, 
based on these, determining their modes of expression. Their struggle 
is rettccted directly in their choice of pronouns. Rose and Marie 
activeh' take on the role of interrogator through use of the first 
person ("i went to know"). However, they do not then directly 
address the water chemist; rather they use the adversarial, imper- 
sonal third person plural "the\" ("I went a know how often they 
clean the water"). The struggle evidenced here is somewhat ambigu- 
ous. It is possible that they are not entirely sine who their audience 
is — the water officials, the teacher, c^r both — and so they find them- 
selves caught between two discourse worlds, that of the school and 
that of their own scientific practice. yMternatively, it is possible that 
the wa'icr chemist represents for them an anonymous authority since 
they ha\e not )et met him. The ambiguity, however, hints at an 
important point. Rose and Marie's words are not entering into a 
vacuum, but a 'tension-filled environment" (Hakhtin, 1981, p. i'd) 
potentially charged with different points of view and conflicting 
\ alues: theirs and those of the water officials. Through their ques- 
tions. Rose and Marie are active participants in social dialogue. 

It is jirecisely this kind of struggle, involving various kinds and 
levels of e\ alualion, that constitutes authentic language use and de- 
termines the e\pressi\ e aspect of speech (Holquist, 1990). It is typi- 
cally absent Irom most work in schools where language is treated as 
objective and neutral, as a set of authoritative forms to be learned 
and assimilated, and not as a socially constructive process that takes 
place between speakers. Rose and Marie s questions are not merely 
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;isscrti\o in lunii. ihcy aiv iv;H asscTlioiis in a diaiii oractiNitv and 
coniniunication tk-.sigju\i to protlucc real an.swcTs. I( i.salso intctvst- 
ini; how form can Ix'lic content. Notice that although tlic class's 
c|Ucstions look Tactual (i.e.. seekini; aMthoritative cletinitions lor tech- 
nical Icrnis). the> are not lacinal in tlie scientiric sense (hasecl on 
scicntiHc eviclence). In contrast, altiiough Rose and Marie's cjucs- 
tions sound personal. ihe> are grounded scicntiricallv. 

rhroui;h their scicntilK- activity. Rose and Marie began to appro- 
(iriate language to dieir own intention in order lo resohe the di- 
lemma raised hy liieir itiquirv and renected in the question: 'How 
come they clearn the water Init it still lias bacteria in itf'" Marie's 
attitude toward this c-omradictioii was a mi.\ture ol indignation and 
cxcilenicnt. Sliv marvelled in class that her town's water, which was 
supposed to Ih- clean, could ha\e bacteria in il. On the lield trip, she 
looketl forward to tlic opportunity to tonlront the authorities at the 
water trc-attnent plant with her evidence tliat things were not as 
{iie\ should be. In short, she Icll empoweied b\ her knowledge, 
rnlortunalcb . the eagerb atUK'ipated cjucstion and answ er period 
never materiali/ed because the i)lant tour went oti longer than e\- 
ptt'ted. So bider v\*as Mane's disappointment thai :n an inicrview 
et)n«Jucted two moullis later, she releiretl to ihe water treatmen! 
plant .?s 'k*()ic noli tc--fa/> ffosc nfotni yo kcsyon cf)! unn /faf /fosc 
fUffit/i yo krsyon cinku)/ cirettiveb. "the place we were going to 
ask die peo[ile cpicstions and w e tlitln't get to. " 

h'onically. Marie's frustration reveals the power ol her e\peri 
encc- Like Rose, she hail appropriated the ivsults of the bacteria 
study, their meaning Ining most I'orcelully cxprcssctl in the ques 
tions the two girls prcparctl for the field trip. Marie's owiicrshijj. 
like Rose's, resulleil from having thought scriousb about the impli- 
cations o! tl'ic data lor the tjuality of tlrinking w ater in her tow n aiul 
having prejxuvd to confront the authoiilies about them. Thai Marie 
was still thinking about her missetl opportimitv at the cnti of the 
>ear. weeks after the investigation, suggests that she internali/cd 
what she had learned about vv ater tjualitv and experimental analvsis 
on Jhc one Ihmd. aiul tlie inherent conflict between scientific prac- 
tice aiul seliool practice on the* other 
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ill iliis chapter \vc have explored the nnillivoeal nature of literaey 
both in iheory and in praetiee. hi the haeleria investigation, we saw 
how the students began to appropriate the intentional possibilities 
()(' language in order to eonstruet seientille meanings and resolve the 
dileninia posed b) the evidence they had developed. We saw also 
how Rose s and Marie s struggle to orient themselves in a iieteroglot 
environment contrasted markedly with the rest of the class's work, 
in which words were treated as if their meanings resided in diction- 
aries rather than in concrete socioliistorica! contexts. In the former 
case, the language used is authoritative; it is distanced from the 
students* own sense-making (laiiersoii, 1986). In the latter case, the 
students are activeh constructing meaning; in iiakhtin's terms, they 
are developing "internalh j'>ersuasive" discourse. As l-mcrson ( S W6) 
suggests, this struggle between authoritative and internally persua- 
sive discourse is a key to intellectual growth. 

1 he perspective on literacy we have outlined helps rel'rame the 
problem of learning in multilingual and multicultural contexts. It 
rccogni/es the inextricable connection ot literacy to social practice, 
empliasi/ing first the pluralistic nature of literaey and. secondly, the 
idea that all literacies or discourses are specific points of \ iew on 
the world, each eliaraeteri/.ed by its own objects, iiieaiiings and 
\alues (Bakhtin. IWl): 

ror ati\' i\idual consciousness living in it. language is not 
an abstract system of normative forms but rather a concrete 
Iieteroglot conception of the world. . . . Macli word tastes of 
the context and contexts in which it has li\ed its socialh charged 
life; all words and Ibiins are populated by intentions, (p. 293) 

In this view, the learner appropriates new ways of knowing 
through active participation in a community of practice (Brown et 
al., 1989; Collins et al.. 1989; Lave. 1991). These ways of know ing 
are not reducible to speciali/ed vocabularies or spccillc forms for 
expressing explanations. Rather they represent whole systems of 
meaning permeated w ith specific values and accents. 

This perspective on literaey. as we ha\e tried to suggest, carries 
important implications for learning It suggests a view of learning 
that differs in fundamental ways from traditional schooling in which 
lecture and textbooks are the fbutidation. and the preferred social 
unit is tlu" Indiv idual. In bilingual contexts, this model is often more 
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extreme w hen applied to subjeets like seienee and F.SI.: the result is 
an emphasis on assimilating deeontextiialized voeahiilar\\ grammar, 
and faets. hi a eommunity of praetiee, in eontrasr, the ways in whieh 
students do seienee or any other subjeet eloseh parallel those of 
aetual praelitioners. In the proeess. students eonstruet their knowl- 
edge by eonfronting authentie dilemmas, arguing alternative inter- 
pretations, posing questions, establishing standards of evidenee, and 
exploring modes of argumentation. We think that the example of 
Rose and Marie illustrates this approaeh to learning, one that is 
rieher, more effeetive, and ultimately more empowering, 

hi this ehapter we have tried to present a view of literaey and 
learning that, together with the other ehapters in this book, reframes 
what it means to learn and to use language, I'urtlier, it direeily ealls 
into question some of the edueational praetiees that predominate in 
bilingual and HSL elassrooms. Rather than seeing language as a statie, 
uniiaiy, and abstraet system, it sees language as dynamie, niultivoeal, 
and soeially and liistorieally situated. This perspeeti\e helps us to 
understand diversity as a fundamental aspeet of human eulture, a 
strength to be eultivated rather than a problem to be solved. 

At any given moment of its evolution, language is stratified 
not only into linguistie dialeets in the striet sense of the word 
(aeeording to formal linguistie markers, espeeially plionetie). 
but also — and for us this is the essential point — into languages 
that are soeio-ideologieal: languages of soeial groups, "profes- 
sional ' and 'generie" languages, languages of generations and 
so forth. And this stratifieation and heteroglossia. onee realized, 
is not only a statie invariant of linguistie life, but also what 
insures its dyiiamies: stratifieation and heteroglossia widen and 
deepen as long as language is alive and developing. (Haklitin, 

1981, pp. ri-i-^i) 
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Notes 

Wc sliould note that the classroom deserihed in this ehapter func- 
tioned as a bilingual community. Both fust (Haitian Creole, Spanish, 
Ciape Verdean Creole, Portuguese, Aniharic, and Tigrinya) and sec- 
ond languages were used by the students. Language choice was 
usuall)' determined by purpose. F.nglish was used predominantly 
when the students were communicating with an Fjiglish-speaking 
audience (e.g., water department officials) or, as in Rose's case, 
when they were writing for publication. The students used their 
first language most of the time to ' talk science ^ in the classroom. 
Sometimes, the students translated their writing from their first lan- 
guage to Unglish. 

The work reported in this chapter was supported under the Inno- 
vative Approaches Research Project, Contract No. 3()0-H'M)l31, from 
the U.S. Department of l-ducation. Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs (OBEMLA). Preparation of the chapter 
was also supported by the National Ct.iter for Research on Cultural 
Diversity and Second Language Learning, under the Educational Re- 
search and Development Center Program (Cooperative Agreement 
No. Rl 18(. 10022), administered by the Office of Ixlucational Re- 
search and Improvement (OLRl), D.S, Department of Lducation. The 
views expressed here do not necessarily reflect the positions or 
policies of OBMMLA or OLRL 

We gratefully acknowledge the work of the teachers and students 
who participated in this research. 
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CHAPTER 10 

Engaging Students in Learning: 
Literacy, Language, and Knowledge 
Production with Latino Adolescents 

Caiheriue /;. Walsh 
I Nircrsi'ty of MassachnsclLs, Boston 



I want lo hc^in by posing ;i scries of c|ucsli()ns that ^fiK-nilly 
underlie the hook s iheme of bilileraey in the lUiiled Stales and 
speeifieally frame the substance of my chapter. The questions are 
not necessarih new; they arc ones that theoreticians and practi- 
tioners from a variety of ideoh)^ical leanings have probably asked 
before. My intent in raising them here is not to afford nor even to 
suggest definitive answers. Rather, it is to illuminate— through the 
discourse I use in posing and discussing them— the tentative, specu- 
lative, complex, and shifting nature of work in and about literacy for 
language minority populations. Ucnected in the c|uestions is my own 
ongoing struggle to understand, and to understand how I under- 
stand, literacy theory and practice and the bilingual students, com- 
munities, and contexts that I study, speak, and write about, work 
with, and learn from, riiese arc the questions: 

• What is literacy? 

• What is knowledge? 

• What is the relation between literacy and knowledge? 

• What does this relation suggest for classroom practice? 

• What are the conditions that limit, restrict, or enable access to 
lileracN and know ledge? 

• Are these conditions the same for all populations? 

• Who are the students and communities that are the "subjects'* 
of our work? 

• In wliat ways do societ) , schools, and programs define and 
thus position them? 
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• Arc the understandings of socict)', schools, and programs simi- 
lar or different? 

• How do the students and their communities perceive and de- 
scribe their own realities, conditions, and subjectivities? 

• How do we interpret these individuals' educational, linguistic, 
and literacy needs and experiences? 

• What are the individuals' own interpretations? 

While numerous issues, concerns, perspectives, and experiences 
are probably bnmght to mind in pondering the; e queries, the con- 
text for my own analysis and discussion is partially revealed by the 
spoken words of a 19-year-old Latino high school student from the 
Boston area who told me about his experience with literacy, the 
English language, and formal education. 

The school, yeah, I giu\ss that's where you could say they 
tau^^ht }>ie to read. But its on the street that I really learned 
Ijif^lfsh . , . . The tyroblem is the recuUng and writing, it don 7 
do we )io good cause I say and write words hut whe?i / try 
and read the book in them classes I don't understand nothin\ 

Sonwtinws I think they do it to hold us hack You knou\ 

to make sure los hispanos don't make it . , , . 

This student's brief statement re\ -als a lot about (hi)literac>'. knowl- 
edge, and school instruction, about issues of access and control, and 
about studenls^ awareness of and ability to speak about their lived 
realities and the ways schools have tailed them. Although this stu- 
dent graduated from high school several months after he talked to 
me, many of his peers were retained for the second, third, or even 
fourth lime. Some were referred for special education while others 
kept on in ihe bilingual program with the same classes and the same 
teachers as the year before. The dropout rate for Latinos in the 
community at the time was around 70%. I'he reasons for dropping 
out were not attributable to literacy levels perse. Yet, if one were to 
assess the literacy abilities of those retained, referred, or who had 
left scliooL chances are high that a large percentage lacked the 
reading, writing, and comprehension required and expected, hi fact, 
assumptions among teachers and administrators were that high school 
students should already be able to read and write; if they could 
not, it certainly was not part of a high school teacher s job to 
teach them. 

2 1 2 Adult Bilileracy in the I nitod States 
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As in many cities ihroughoul tlic coiinin , a growing nunilu-r of 
adolescents and young adults in this Boston-area coninuinity lack 
tlic literacy-related abilities to succeed in traditional bilingual or ling- 
lisli-only programs. Some come from rural areas of Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Uepublic, or Central America and have had limited ac- 
cess to formal schooling. Others have been in and out of schools for 
years, subjeeled to inappropriate or inconsistent instructional a|> 
proaches, and/or bounced between a number of linguistic, cultural, 
social, and educational environments. Most probably fit the profile 
of adult literacy students who are unable to gain or produce mean- 
ing through print in Mnglish or in their native language. Many are 
over 16 and have adult responsibilities. However, because they arc 
enrolled in a high school, the majority have until just recently Ixcn 
afforded minimal (if any) access litcrac)' learning and, as a result, 
to other academic content instruction. While the desire to read and 
write, learn English, and study are the stated reasons why many 
keep coming to school, instructional attitudes, policies, practices, 
programs, and approaches work both to limit and position this ac- 
quisition; students are not given the opportunity to develop the 
literacy skills required for further learning (in Spanish or in laigiish) 
and, for the most part, sec little relation between what they are 
taught and real life existence. Moreover, the natural and dynamic 
bilingualism that Irames many of these students' identities and inter- 
actions—that is, the comnumicative varieties and standard and non- 
.standard forms oi Spanish and l-ngiish as well as Spanish-I{nglish 
codeswitching— is not only ignored but generally forbidden in for- 
mal instruction. Ilxlitor's note: l-or a broader di,scussi()n of th • lan- 
guage use of liispanics in the United States, sec Hamirc/, this vol- 
ume. | In other words, students are told to speak and to write in one 
language or the other, cmj^hasis is on the standard dialect (which 
may vaiy greatly from the language students speak), and preference 
ts always for l-nglish. This discordant realit\' seems to have a lot to 
do with the way literacy, knowledge, and schooling arc traditionally 
understood in our society, witli dominant and suboidinate relations 
of power, and with the rationality that typicalh' underlies main 
stream approaches to instriK ion. 

In this chapter, 1 explore these issues, from both a theoretical and 
a practical perspective, as ihey relate to instructional practice and 
programnratic design in a Boston-area high school, which for pur 
poses of conndentiality will be referred to as City High. In so doing, 
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I will discuss the different understandings that the schooPs adminis- 
trators, teachers, and students have of what these practices and 
designs offer, at the same time referring back to the theoretical 
questions posed earlier. I also examine the process by which I arrive 
at my own understandings and interpretations of what, as a re- 
searcher/practitioner, I am seeing, reading, and hearing. 

Finally, the paper analyzes the pedagogical approaches I used to 
encourage Latino adolescents and young adults with limited school- 
based literacy skills to talk, to theorize, and to write about the con- 
texts and contents of their lives in and out of school, and about how 
their education could be more relevant and better directed. The 
signLicance of these approaches for (bi)literacy development and 
knowledge production as well as for self-esteem and academic and 
social engagement is made clear through examples of the students' 
dialogues, anahses. and written products. Further made evident 
is the psychosocial significance of dual language (L1/L2) 
literacy promotion. 

Literacy, Knowledge, and Schooling: Dominant Perspectives 

Literacy has long been considered the basis for higher order, ana- 
lytical thought and the gateway into material success in industrial- 
ized capitalist societies. While numerous authors have criticized this 
notion as mythical in real life (e.g., Graff, 1987; V/alsh, 1991b), 
educational institutions generally continue to maintain and promote 
the literacy and success relation. Public school students are told that 
Fnglish reading and writing skills and a high school diploma are 
essential for employment, although little or no opportunity is pro- 
vided for students (particularly poor students for whom standard 
Einglish is a second language or dialect) to develop literacy after 
primar)- school. In fact, the acquisition and imparting of literacy, at 
least in the context of Western developed societies, is associated 
with the early school years; those who do not become literate as 
children are deemed deficient, backward, problematic, and less in- 
telligent. The comments of a Boston-area school adtiiinistrator make 
evident this understanding: 

Those Hispanic sttuteuLw the ones thai can't even read and 
irrite. you knou\ they don't really know hoir to think either. 
Their parents are the same tray. Why do yon think they're on 
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welfare, unemjHoyed always in trouble? . . . We do what we 
cau, that is, for the majority in this school. Those kids, they 
don't lyeioug here, in this building anyway. 

When literacy instruction is provided for these high school stu- 
dents in need, it generally assumes an elementary substance and 
orientation. The worksheet below, from a Boston high school IiSL 
literacy teacher's classroom, provides an example. 





A. 




Z 




3 i& 



C. 









L. 
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vSomc students classified as laeking literacy skills arrive in the 
United States with limited formal sehooling, and a signifieant pro- 
portion of students pass through U.S. primarv' sehools without ac- 
quiring the literacy skills supposedly taught to them. In I9SS, 56% 
of Litino l7->'ear-olds and 4"'% of African-American 17-year-olds were 
classified as functionally illiterate compared with 13% of white 17- 
year-olds (Fueyo, 19S8). I^itino students are also much more likely 
than whites to have low academic achievement, be retained in grade, 
and enter high school overage (Hispanic Policy Development Project, 
1988). liducators often label such students "at risk" and blame them 
for the crisis in eUucation. Yet, as minorit)' groups increasingly make 
up the majority of students in urban schools, school officials are 
faced with the fact that the at-risk categorization fits most of the 
student body. What does this say about the U.S. educational s>'stcm 
in general and about equality and access in particular? 

Research has demonstrated that instructional approaches, abilit)' 
groupings, choice of texts, language use, contextual situations, and 
cultural and experiential inclusions and exclusions, among other 
things, work differentially to control and position literacy develop- 
ment (e.g.. Cummins, 1986: Roth, 1981; Shannon, 1989; Walsh 
1991a). But even for those wiio become literate, promise of eco- 
nomic success is still limited by race, ethnicity, class, and gender. 
Male dropouts from wealthy neighborhoods for example, are much 
more likely to find jobs than male graduates from poor neighbor- 
hoods (Tine. 198"^). And (high school and college) diploma-wielding 
women of cok;r, when they find jobs, continue to be the lowest 
paid and most underemployed segment of the workforce. Literacy, 
in and of itself, presents no monetar>- assurances nor hope for a 
different future. This is not to say that literacy is not essential to full 
societal participation or that literacy does not enhance accc;s to 
information or the development of critical analysis. Rather, it is to 
argue that the understandings and discourses of and practices to- 
ward literacy in the United vStates are complexly intertwined with 
the social dynamics and structural inequities of this society. This 
relationship is further revealed in the definitional conception that 
guides most public school and adult literacy instruction. Within edu- 
cational institutions, literac) is most often thought of as comprising 
the basic, specific, hierarchical, controlled, and measurable skills 
associated with reading and writing. It is perceived as a singular 
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entity— -litcTacy. not litcMacics— and as a have or have-not eoncliiion. 
To be literate means that one is both edueated and edueable (Cook- 
(iumperz. 1986), able to utilize the eognitive higher order 
skills assoeiated with real (aeadeniie) learning. As F'erdnian (I WO) 
points out: 

(iiven broad eultui'al eonsensus on the definition of literaey, 
alternative constructions are either remote or in\'isil')k\ and so 
literaey becomes a seemingly self-evident personal attribute that 
is either present or al")sent. In such an en\ ironmcnt, literacy is 
experienced as a cliaracteristic inherent in the individual. Once 
a person acquires the reciuisite skills, she also acquires tlie 
qualitN' of mind known as literacy, together with the right to be 
labeled a literate person, (p,186) 

Recent research has shown literacy to be complex and pluralistic, 
socially, culturally, and eontextually bound, interactive, and process- 
rather than product-oriented in nature (Cook-Ciumper/. 1986; 
Ferdnian. 1990; Scribner. 198 0. ^'et. public schools continue to 
operate on the belief that literacy develops from the i')ottom up in 
small incremental steps, that it is academic, that it is seliool- rather 
than community-ixised or oriented, that it is monoIinj;uistic (de\ei- 
oped in one hmguaj^e at a time), and that it can Ix" assessed tlirougli 
quantifiable measures. From where does this understanding derive? 
Is it solely pedagogical? Or is it also shaped by ideological coticerns 
that extend be> ond classrooms? 

As 1 have pointed out elsewhere (Walsh. 1991b). the understand- 
ings of and approaches to literacy in schools appear to Ix' tied, in 
large part, to "beliefs and assumptions a!")out the nature of knowl- 
edge, of people (i.e.. teachers and students), and of experience and 
to the relations of power and of social and cultural control which 
these beliefs and assumptions both construct and incorporate ' (p. 9). 
The orientation that underlies most traditional educational programs, 
for instance, oveiAvhelmingly derives from a positivist conception of 
knowledge, a rationality that situates both knowledge and literac)' as 
separate from learners and from their own and their communities' 
actions, histories, experiences, and lived social, cultural, and linguis- 
tic realities, hi this sense, knowledge is considered neutral, univer- 
sal, verifiable information that must be formally acquired and taught. 
The acquisition or learning of knowledge is treated as deductive and 
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deterministic; instruction breaks it down into discrete, 
decontextualized pieces that are systeniieally fed to students by trans- 
mission-oriented and task-directed instructors. As a result, the teach- 
ers and students held captive within this positivist rationality come 
to be seen as the objects of knowledge, unable to act with or upon 
it. Further, the acts of teaching and learning come to be stabilized 
through measurable productivity while teacher and student agency 
(i.e., their capacity to act in and on their environments), creativity, 
and difference are discounted. Ignored are the enigmatic processes 
involved in how one comes to know as well as how one comes to 
relate knowledge to practical, human purposes. 

Although positivist pedagogies limit the possibilities of all stu- 
dents, they are particularly problematic for those whose lived expe- 
rience and cultural frames of reference fall outside the boundaries of 
the universal image, hi other words, while such instructional ap- 
proaches tout knowledge as neutral, they tend to verif>', legitimize, 
and reinforce the language and literacy-related experiences, the com- 
munity "social funds'^ of knowledge (Moll, 1989), and the cultural 
capital of the white, linglish-speaking, middle classes. (And within 
this grouping, the knowledge and experiences of men are legiti- 
mized, verified, and reinforced more than those of women.) h is this 
prerequisite knowledge that is positioned as the desired, universal 
'standard'^ (e.g.. Bloom, 1987; Hirsch, 1987).' Consequently, class, 
racial, ethnic, and gender stratifications are exacerbated; arcess to 
literacy development and knowledge production is mediated through 
unequal power relations. 1 his happens even in bilingual programs. 
Students' native language may be intermittently used but this use is 
seen by teachers and students as remedial in that it is intended to 
provide a transition to standard English. Hiliteracy is neither a goal 
nor an accepted medium. Furthermore, curriculum and texts (re- 
gardless of the language they are written in) corroborate a homoge- 
neity that denies the realities of urban life for bilingual communities. 

The recent interest in whole-language approaches to literacy in- 
struction in elementary schools and problem-posing, Freirean-type 
approaches at the adult level have helped introduce new under- 
standings of tfie ways literacy develops and students learn. More- 
over, these approaches challenge the effectiveness of methodolo- 
gies that derive from a positivist orientation. In high schools, how- 
ever, the mainstream, traditional methods still reign; administrators 
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and teachers j;cnerally remain stalwart in their j^oals and structure 
and are the most resistant to change and innovation. 

I'or the past five years, I have been actively involved in trj'ing lo 
promote change at (lily High School. While I remain an outsider to 
City High's school district in that I am not their employee, my role 
as an educational expert appointed in a legal consent decree be- 
tween the schoo! system and Latino parents attbrds me some author- 
ity within the system. As might be expecled, however, this role also 
engenders tension. A large part of my involvement has been focused 
on addressing the high dropout rale and suspension of Latino stu- 
dents at (lity High and in trying to initiate policy changes and peda- 
gogical improvenienls. One aspect of this work has included a sev- 
eral-year effort lo develop a new program within the existing bilin- 
gual program — a program that WH)uld specifically address the 
biliteracy needs of students and validate and build upon the experi- 
ences and knowledge that the students bring with them. While such 
a program began on a pilot basis during the 1989-1990 school year 
(the advanced basic skills classroom referred to earlier) and is being 
further developed this year (1990-91), administrators in the school, 
along with some teachers, remain opposed lo its presence and to its 
pedagogical purpose and orientation. Their complaints range from 
the teacher s unlraditional approach, cla.ssroom management and 
organization, and noise level, to the problematic nature of the stu- 
dent population and the negative image that they give to the school. 
One administrator made clear to me his intention in a conversation 
during fall 1990: 

/ (ini fed iif) with (hdt class and irith the teacher .... She 
has the students sitthi^ii in a circle instead of roirs, that leads 
to disres/)ect. a lack of focus, and confusion .... The jniono- 
lin^nid An^lo male/ teachers on either side come to me all 
the time (d)ont the noise, it seems like all the kids are erer 
doin^ is talking .... yon. knoie, all at once. There is no 
teacher control, they are not learning anything . . . . / uunit 
her out .... The kids are (he main ones that cause /)rohlems 
in this school. This /)ro}fram, I don't think it's any i*oo(L 
Maybe yon should /)i(t it somen'here else. If it ieere ii/) to me, 
I 'd Just i^et rid of it. 
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The guidance counselor also contends that the program does not 
belong in an academic high school: 'the kids would be better off 
getting their GED or in a vocational setting/' she said. In contrast, 
the students view the program as their last chance to survive high 
school. As one student explained in Spanish: 

W'c kfiow they donl want us. They clou t want us to 
learn . . . . Here in this class we are learniu}>. It's different, 
not like the classes before. Sometimes it's hard because we 
don't hare just one book, we don't just, copy, we hare to 
think different and more. But now I see that ire're to}^ether 
here, like family .... am nie .... we share and sSometimes 
we don 't a^ree .... I'or the first tinw, I feel like / know 
somethi?ig. that what I think matters .... Now I think maybe 
I cafi stick it out and i^et a difMnna. |'I ranslation minej 

These administrators' and this student's words make real the ten- 
sions, conllicts. and possibilities that surround literacy development 
and instruction for adolescents and young adults in many public 
high schools, not just City High. They point to the difficulties in 
getting urban secondar\' schools to accept that (a) an increasing 
number of their incoming students may not speak l:nglish or be 
literate in any language and yet are intelligent human beings: (b) the 
present conditions of public schooling help place these students at 
further risk: and (c) the dominant understandings of and approaches 
to classroom organization, instructional content, pedagogy, 
and teacher/student and student/student relations need to 
be reexamined. 

Critical Pedagog), (Bi)Iiteracy Development, 
and Student Engagement 

The African-American feminist writer, bell hooks- (1989), main- 
tains the following: 

Students also suffer, as many of us who teach do, from a 
crisis of meaning, unsure ai')()ut what has value in life, unsure 
even about whether it is important to stay alive. They long for 
a context where their subjective needs can be integrated with 
study, where the primar\' focus is a broader spectrum of ideas 
and modes of inquiiy, in short, a dialectical context where 
there is serious and rigorous critical exchange, (p. SI) 
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ll was promoiiiig tliis critical exchange and encouraging a con- 
nection between lived experience and academic learning that was 
to be the focus of my work with the advanced basic skills students, 
hi fact, the teacher had already begun to craft this pedagogical ori- 
entation when she and the students invited me in the spring of 1990 
to work with them on a classroom project that would address the 
theme, "a dropout comes back to school/' 

The students initial desire was to develop a sociodrama— a dra- 
matization of a plausible (but fictional) social situation— and record 
it on video. Because I had worked on such a project with some of 
the same students two years before, the students were familiar with 
and aware of the effectiveness of both the method and the medium. 
They saw sociodrama as a nonthreatcning form that enabled them to 
depict and recount the struggles, conllicts. and meaningful issues of 
their lives without having to personally reveal themselves. Many 
students were also intrigued with having their images and words 
recorded on camera. While I respected their wishes, my interest 
was to move beyond what had alread\ been done and to present us 
all with a new challenge. 1 was interested in encouraging the stu- 
dents to make a connection between oral communication and print, 
a difficult task since most had veiy limited literac> skills and had 
demonstrated a resistance to any school task that recjuired writing. 
My intent w as to help create a purposeful, meaningful, and collabo- 
rative context for literacy dcNclopmcnt in the classroom— one that 
would engage students in collectively constructing text, in discuss- 
ing, analv/ing, and critiquing the context and language (varieties, 
dimen.sions. linguistic and grammatical forms) that would go into 
the text, and in assuming the role and responsibility of authorship. I 
w anted the students to move from thinking of themselves as objects 
to being subjects (since in my mind this is a key aspect ot the 
literacy process). I also wanted the students to begin to understand 
the c(>mplex, tenuous, and often contradictory relationships with 
and among language, literacy, schooling, and lived experience. This 
entailed encouraging students to talk, to theori/e. and to w rite (in 
any and all languages and varieties) about the contexts, contents, 
and meanings of their lives in and out of school, and to critically 
explore both their subjective positions and the exisiing and often 
conllicting discourses within these contexts. 



The visual medium that I had in mind to ground the process and 
afford a puq^^oscful context was that of a pliotonovel, a coniic-book- 
iike format with photographs rather than caricatures. I talked with 
students about collectively constmcting a sociodrama— a stor>' about 
a student who dropped out of school and decided to come back- 
drawing pictures to represent initially the characters, actions, and 
contexts that went with the words, and then eventually staging 
photographs to provide the real-life images for the real-life dialogue. 
In this talk, my focus was on the creation of the ston' and its visual 
display rather than on the task of writing per sc. After considerable 
discussion and questions, there was consensus. 

The production of the photonovel occurred over the period of 
approximately three months, during which I spent one or two peri- 
ods a week offering feedback and technical assistance. Students and 
teacher continued to work on the project during other periods. 
While there are numerous aspects of this process of students' en- 
gagement and of their emergent biliteracy that I could analyze and 
discuss, I will focus Iiere on only three. 

Theme dynamics cmcl language cmd literacy status 

The first aspect is that of the underlying significance of students' 
choice of the theme in terms of their own subjective positions. This 
is important because it reveals much about how students individu- 
ally perceive themselves, their social relations, and their language, 
literacy, and academic status within the school and the classroom. It 
also suggests how some of these perceptions are constructed and 
illustrates how these perceptions can structure what goes on in the 
classroom in terms of interactions, engagement, language use, 
(bi)literacy learning, knowledge production, and instruction. The 
initial interest in "a dropout comes back to school " was stimulated 
by discussions students had had both among themselves and with 
the teacher about two peers who had left school and were consider- 
ing returning. Both of these peers had actually "illegally - shown up 
in school on a couple of occasions, coming to this class because of 
the widely held respect among Latino at-risk students for this par- 
ticular teacher. Their presence engendered both dialogue and specu- 
lation about why they had left, about the tensions inherent in pon- 
dering whether or not to return, and about the disparities between 
the worlds of school and community. Although they never came out 
and actually said it, many of the students alluded t() their own prox- 
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iniity to this reality. They had also been overtly reminded of this 
proximity by a letter the bilingual program administration wrote to 
the parents of these students earlier in the year stating that because 
of their low achievement they had been placed in advanced basic 
skill classes. The letter began: 'Dear Parent of a Potential Dropout." 
It was handed as an open sheet of paper to each student in the class 
to bring home to their parents. All of the students were both an- 
gered and taken aback by this direct naming of their status. For the 
newly arrived students, many of whom had high aspirations for 
school and life success in the United States, the letter also produced 
confusion about their present circumstance and their future. 

Because of different subjective experiences, the significance of 
the dropout theme varied from student to student. For example, a 
few of the students had critically explored the dropout theme in the 
production of the previously mentioned video; some also had been 
in the city or other U.S. schools for a number of years and were 
i')ilingual. As compared to the more recent arrivals, they demon- 
strated more of an awareness of the attitudes toward Utinos in 
general and the low-literate, at-risk Latinos in particular. Ihey talked 
about feeling like they were being pushed out of school. And, be- 
cause of their proficiency in Fnglish, they also understood the often 
derogatory' comments of some Anglo teachers and the school admin- 
istration. Their resistance to this oppressive reality was made evi- 
dent in numerous ways (see Walsh, 1991a), as was the 
administration s attempts to break them. These students hovered 
alarmingly close to the school door; the ingrained belief that a di- 
ploma would lead to economic success (despite the fact that read- 
ing and writing abilities in either language were ver>* limited) seemed 
to be the only motivation for staying. In contrast, the Spanish-domi- 
nant fairly recent arrivals tended to blame themselves and the condi- 
tions of their lives (e.g., limited formal schooling in the native coun- 
try, frequent absenteeism due to job and family responsibilities) for 
their potential dropout status. They still had the hope of learning (a 
hope many of the others seemed to have lost), yet encountered 
teachers and curricula unwilling and unable to address appropriately 
the literacy development they required. 

Chris Weedon (198") maintains that the wa\ s people make sense 
of their lives is a necessary starting point for understanding how 
power relations structure society. As she explains: 
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How wc live our lives as eonscious thinking subjects, and 
how we give meaning to the material soeial relations under 
which we live and which structure our everyday li\'es, depends 
on the range and social power of existing discourses, our ac- 
cess to them, and the political strength of the interests which 
they represent. Cp. 26) 

Because of their subjecti\'e positions in the school, classroom, and 
communit\'. students in the class had differential access to the discourses 
ttiat surrounded and situated dropping out, being at risk, and limited in 
school-based literacy. Consequenth', their understandings of themselves 
as well as their undei^standings of one another differed greatl\\ The 
more recentl) anived SpanislKlominani students \'iewed those bilingual 
ones w ho had been in the SNStem, accustomed to urban life, and cnertlv 
resistant, as los ({i^rcs (the tigers)— the street-wise, tough kids who pro- 
\()ked jiroblems and would be better off out of school or, at the ver\- 
least, out of their classroom. In contrast, the designated t/[^rcs percei\ed 
those newh aiTi\'ed w ho had come from rural areas as los jlharos del 
canifx), the backwaal peasants from the countnside. 'l'he\' chastised 
and taunted ihi: J fharos Co. entimes in English) for their lack of fomial 
schooling, their passi\ it\ , their dress, their regional varieties of Spanish, 
and their inabilit}' to empkn the strategies of codeswitching that they 
considered as indicative of status and group identification. The other 
students in the class w ho fell somewhere in between these two desig- 
nated groups aspired toward acceptance b\ the H'grcs and, as a result, 
also activcK put down ihi: J fharos. While the literacy abilities of all were 
limited, the members of the more recentK' airiNcd group were also 
percciNcd as the hrutos. the dumb ones who were non-l^nglish-speak- 
ing, illiterate, and less intelligent. It seems that the discoui^sc used by the 
school administration to describe the entire class had been approj^jiiated 
b\ some to position ami exert power o\ er the others. 

What is particularly interesting is the role language and litcracv 
assumed in these group dynamics. Milingualism. that is. the ability lo 
switch into l-nglish at will or to insert Hnglish words and phrases at 
opportune moments, helped define status. In fact, status within the 
group seemed to be proportionately associated with l:nglish ability. 
Thus, while S]')anish was the dominant language of the entire group, 
those with the greater English ability, the most bilingual, clearly had 
higher status and more power within the classroom. They also con- 
sidered themselves to be superior. Although the more recently ar- 
rived Spanish-speaking students complained about the biiinguals' 
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sclt-posilioniii^, ihcy tVcqucnlly tried to ciiiulaic ihcin, IRlitor s note: 
Sec Hornbcrgcr, this volume, tor atiolher deseriplion ot tensions 
regarding language use and ability in a Puerto Kiean youth program 
in Philadelphia. Ramirez, also this volume, oilers a de,seriplion of llvj 
language altitudes of Hispanic adolescents enrolled in Texas and 
('alifornia schools.! 

Hilitcracy similarly assumed a signiUcancc within these power 
relations. Although the bilingual students displayed major dirilculties 
in reading and writing in both languages, they contended that they 
could read and write; it was just that they did not want to. Because 
ihcN' had been in tl.S. schools for a while and had learned some 
I'jiglish, most could in fact write some I-nglish words. As w ith oral 
language, this ability served to position them dilTcrcntially in rela- 
lion to the more recent arrivals who could neither speak nor write 
l-nglish and who were more open about i-^oth their inabilities and 
their desire to learn. 

The dilTcrcntial understandings ol the material social relations and 
the subjective positionings in the classroom were hirthcr illumi- 
nated in the students* choice of a fellow student to play the main 
character for the pholonovel. Numerous names were placed in nomi- 
nation, but each student nominated refused to accept the part. Cri- 
teria were also discussed but none could be agreed upon, i'inally, 
one of the rural, more recently arrived group put forth the name of 
Julian (a pseudonym), a fellow group member. Julian beamed witli 
pride. At first, los t litres argued that there was no way he could 
assume the role because he lacked the finesse in dress, st> k\ and 
identity liiat was required. But w hen no one else w as w illing to take 
the lead, they and their allies began to joke about letting Julian make 
a fool of himself: by their talk it became clear that none wanted to 
assume the dropout idcnlilN' for fear of exposing (either to their 
peers or to themselves) their own proximitN . However, there was 
still an uneasiness in permitting Julian to do so. One student's words 
(rendered in Spanish) serve as an example: 

Let htm l)Uiy the jerk, ivhat </<> irc aire. He 's dunih cnoui^h 
that he (locsfrt k}i()iv fwttcr / don't irant crcrylxhiy to think 

that's mc. Yon kn(nr i d look i»ood hut that isn't nic 

Hitt nobody is f^oini* to l)ch'ci'c the story irith f)ini in it cither. 
ITranslation mine| 
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The signiticancc uiulcrlying tlic theme and students' struggle over 
Its meaning and physical depiction is illustrative in that it provides a 
window into the competing social realities and complex power rela- 
tions that are too often ignored or glossed over in discussions of 
literacy, language, and pedagogy. Thus, while bilingualism and 
hiliteracy miiy be our ultimate goal for the students with whom we 
work, we must be cognizant of the divergent and often conflicting 
meanings, interpretations, experiences, identities, and subjective po- 
sitions that shape and situate students' linguistic, cultural, and social 
relationships, alliances, status, and groupings within schools, class- 
rooms, and communities as well as the ways these environments 
impact language, literacy, and ix-dagogical possibilities. 

The tensions of lived experience and the 
power of collaboration 

A second aspect of the photonovel process that 1 want to di.scu.ss 
is how, througli themc-rclated dialogue and collaborative writing, 
students began to explore their understandings of the at-risk/drop- 
out condition. As tiiey began to uncover the power relations at 
work in the school and how they were differentiallv affected, the 
role and function of literacy began to take on new meaning. 

The initial context of the photonovel dialogue that the students 
collectively developed and collaboratively wrote focused on the char- 
acter of Julian— specifically, his decision to leave school, hi.s eco- 
nomic and familial responsibilities, his search for empiovmeut, and 
the low wages and heavy physical labor that went with'tlu^ job he 
found and that led to a reconsideration of his dropout decision.' 
(Since .Spanish was the dominant language of the class, this dialogue 
was conducted primarily in Spanish.) It was in discii.ssing how to 
document and portray Julian's thought about returning that the tone 
and substance of students' dialogue and discussion about julian's 
lived reality shifted. As a group, the students began to explore criti- 
cally the reasons Julian left school to begin with and wliat might 
have to change in terms of both him and the scliool if he weie 
to return. 

In students' brainstorming at tlie outset of the project, they iden- 
tified two major reasons for Julian's leaving: the treatment inside 
school and the need for money. The issue of treatment led to discus- 
sions about and elaborations on Julian's inappcopriate behavior, his 
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problems with teachers, and the suspensions and disciplinar>' ae- 
ti(>ns that were the result.' There was consensus that Julian was 
individually at fault; mention of the school standards, policies, and 
practices that determine what is appropriate behavior and what is 
not was absent. Similarly, when we began to discuss Julian's pos- 
sible return to school, most of the students argued that he would 
have to change. In their cooperative working teams, some began to 
write about what this change meant. Here are twx) examples: 



(well he has to change behave good in the school and not be disre- 
spectful to the teacher and not skip class attend all class and not to 
go nobody with hat to the school) 
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(I did this ix'tbrc but wiicn I return to school I am not going to 
do it.) 
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As someone witli no formal administrative, instructional, or stu- 
dent status in the school, 1 began to question students as to the rules 
they were required to follow, asking what these rules were, where 
they were documented, who had made them, how the\' were insti- 
tuted and maintained, and who controlled them. Hiese cjuestions 
promoted a dialogue that went on for weeks and that led to students 
eventually stud\ing the code of discipline, discussing why rules were 
necessar>\ which rules were fair and which were unfair, and actu- 
ally rewriting it. However, before reading and working on the actual 
code, the students began to raise questions about the wa>'s some 
students were treated as compared to others and to critically exam- 
ine the differential ways the school rules were carried out. One 
working team decided to document their thoughts and discussion 
for possible use later: 

XO rODAS lASLcLLcs son jrSTAS fA cic - 

/xi school, 
hccosc is l)e MciO'ADO csln'cUis, 
sifucnni mas »io cle rada los muclMidjos 

HO sc f)H SI c rdfi dc reveUle, 
am los macs (rosy los prhisiPALcs, 

Hi LOS C(h\ scjcros 
las Idles i/HC cllos Hchch SOX muifacrts 

solo coH los is fXlHO, 
Ricky /)icHS A que si las Idles sofi 

can /) lidas los Hiachachos Ispanos 

las ciotpliRAS, LLA qtic 

quieroi pond Las Ldles A LOS 

ispano SOIAMIiXTI-S 

y lAR }>inios i*riH}^o ((SO)) 

(Not all the school laws are just 

ix'cause is overly strict, 

if I they werel more moderate the students 

wouldn't he rebellious, 
with the teachers and the principals, 

nor with the counselors, 
the laws that the\' have are \'er\- strong 

only with the Hispanics. 
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Ricky thinks that if the laws were 

carried out [with ever>'ix)cly| tlie Hispanic kids 

would fulfill them. It's that 

they want to put the laws just to the Hispanics 

and to the gringos «NO») 
(Translation mine] 



There is much that could be analyzed in these students" composi- 
tion. Certainly issues of syntax, morphology, semantics, and textual 
organization could be examined as could the students' strategies for 
word and syllable emphasis, their regional variety of spoken Span- 
ish, their association of oral language and script, and their occa- 
sional use of English. Instead, I would like to focus briefly here on 
why this text is significant in terms of students' collaboration, their 
(bi)literacy development, knowledge production, and their under- 
standing of the subjectivities, conflicting discourses, and power rela- 
tions that surrounded them. 

The student who actually wrote the text was one of the more 
recently arrived rural Dominican students. His (mutually chosen) 
team member who was Puetto Rican had spent more time in the 
linited States and had more experience with the English language. 
However, as the only Puerto Rican actively involved in the project, 
his identity in the class was fragile. Both students had told me at the 
start of the project that the)- could not write. Indeed, their participa- 
tion in the actual writing of the dialog . - of the photonovel had, up 
until this time, been very limited. T'hey also had not been particu- 
larly vocal about their own opink)ns with regard to school rules 
during dialogues in class. Both their production of this piece, its 
impassioned tone, and their explicit collaboration therefore 
surprised me. 

Hie purpose of the text was, as these two students explained, para 
recordar (to remember) what they as well as a kn of the students in the 
cla.ss thought about the fact that Litinos were alwa)s being .su.spended. 
(Sixt)-four percent of the bilingual program Litinos in this .scIkxjI were 
su-spended the firevious >'ear.) They .said that it might be of po.ssible use 
at .some later point in the project. For them, the text represented oral 
speech written down; cajiitalization offered a way to remember the 
emphasis they put on particular words when thex' .said it aloud, and the 
intemiix of EnglLsh is as it was .spoken . 
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Writing gave these students a voice; it came to afford a function 
that, at least in the context of something truly meaningful to them, 
the students had probably not had the opportunity to consider pre- 
viously. Furthermore, it offered an outlet to express their awareness 
and understanding of and anger about the unequal power relations 
and conflicting discourses in the school and, in so doing, gave the 
photonovel more authentic and personal significance. It also helped 
explain and give meaning to some of their peers' disniptive and 
resistant behavior. When they read what they had written back to 
the entire class, the other students affirmed the two students' liter- 
ar\' as well as subjective positions both by agreeing with what they 
had written and by reacting with further discussion and personal 
applications, [n the next class, the students embarked on an active, 
emotional dialogue about if and how they could change the reality 
and conditions. They endeavored to tackle, in a sense, the funda- 
mental poststructural question of "how and where knowledge is 
produced and by whom, and of what counts as knowledge" (Weedon, 
1987, p. 7). It was at this point that the>' expressed a desire to read 
the code of discipline, examine the rules that they were most often 
suspended for, and possibly rework those that seemed inappropri- 
ate or irrelevant. The)' talked to me and to the teacher about if and 
how their suggestions could be given to the administration. They 
also conversed among themselves about whether the adults in the 
building should not also have to abide by the rules and discussed 
how student review boards might be a way to intervene before 
sending students to the vice principal. This process demonstrated 
alternative forms of knowledge production that led to a realization 
for many that the established discourses, meanings, relations, and 
conditions for Litinos in the school did not necessarily have to be 
taken for granted. Reading and writing became the tools that as- 
sisted them in their work and analy sis. While they occasionalh' needed 
technical assistance from adults in the class, they had clearly deter- 
mined the project and taken ownership. Its significance was recog- 
nized when, at the end of the school year, they presented the new 
code along with the photonovel lo the superintendent, his assistant, 
and to one of the school vice-principals. 

Although some of the students could have made the presentation 
in English, the group decided that it was their context to control; 
Spanish was the language of the meeting and non-Spanish-speaking 
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guests were required to communicate through the designated trans- 
lator (the teacher), I'he administrators Hstened to the students give 
an over\'iew of both the new code and the photonovei in Spanish, 
and to the teachers translation. They asked numerous questions 
about students' opinions of their schooling and respectfully waited 
for the Spanish transmission and the translation into English of stu- 
dents* responses. This was the first time the students had had such 
control (linguistically, socially, and intellectually); it was also the 
first time these administrators had shown an intense interest in what 
these students were saying. The administrators voiced a commit- 
ment to consider the suggestions presented, and in September some 
were actually implemented. 

CofPiing to authorship 

The third aspect of the photonovei process that I briefly want to 
mention is the students* coming to and assumption of authorship. 
As I meniioned earlier, none of the students at the outset of the 
project enjoyed, felt competent in, or saw the purpose of writing. 
Reading was also perceived as a teacher-directed task that seemed 
alien in purpose and, because of their (actual and perceived) abili- 
ties, labor intensive and devoid of meaning. The context and con- 
tent of the returning dropout theme, the medium of the photonovei. 
and the participator}* and critical nature of the pedagogy seemed to 
afford a space, a reason, and a place (a) for students* perspectives, 
experiences, and understandings to emerge; (b) for further investi- 
gation and interrogation to occur; and (c) for this all to be docu- 
mented so that others could read it and so that it would be remem- 
bered." The teacher, who is a recognized adult biliteracy specialist, 
saw this assumption of the role of authors as tied to an increase in 
students' control over and understanding of the writing process, in 
contrast to the remedial, skills-type approaches tiiese students had 
been exposed to in other classrooms, she viewed the photonovei 
methodology, particularly its use of visual images, as enabling stu- 
dents to become writers. As she explained; 

It helped students not just write words but use the skills of 
more critical anah sis; the use of visual images provides a con- 
text that helps students detect where details are lacking in the 
story and to elaborate. It provides contextual cues that enable 
them to reflect, judge, and to assess their writing. 
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The students* eollective assumption of the author role became 
particularly evident in the final staj^es of the project. As the end of 
the school year neared. there were three things that still had to be 
done before we could send the books to be printed: a clear display 
of the text (handprinted or typed), editing, and laxout. The teacher 
and I discussed these needs and the short amount of time left v\ ith 
the students and asked them how they thought we should proceed 
and whether they wanted us to assume any or all of the responsibili- 
ties. They feit these tasks were theirs to do and requested that we 
only provide technical assistance. The> divided themseh es into three 
groups: the computer word-processing team (some of whose mem- 
bers had never before used computers), an editorial board, and a 
layout crew. The teacher was asked to provide technical help to the 
first team while 1 was asked to offer assistance to the latter two. We 
worked collectively for seven hours nonstop on two consecutive 
davs to complete the project. Students who I had been told by 
others in the building had an attention span of about IS minutes did 
not even want to break for a lunch period. 

While both the teacher and I were pleased that the students 
themselves had taken control of the photonoveI\s completion, we 
were hesitant about letting them assume the editorial function. We 
wondered, as teachers often do. w hether we should correct spelling 
and grammar. What would it mean (for us. for the student-authors, 
and for potential readers) if the text was not standard? After much 
deliberation, we shared this concern with the students. They re- 
minded us the text was theirs, that the\ ap|")reeiated our concern, 
but that the decision, responsibility, and authoritx was with the 
editorial board the\' had designated. As aduhs and as educators, we 
had to let go; the students themselves had taken literacy, knowl- 
edge, and pedagog\' and run with it." 

On the last day of school, we organized a book party for the 
students in the class and for their invited friends. (The above-men- 
tioned administrators, the bilingual guidance counselor, and the bi- 
lingual director were also invited after tlie students were each for- 
malh" presented with their copies.) 'flie .students, all dre.s.sed up for 
the occasion, gave speeches about what the project and the final 
publication of the book meant. I^ride was evident in their bodily 
.stance, in their words, tears, and in their friends* respect and admi- 
ration. \\ hile each testimony was ecjualh* poignant, 1 especially re- 
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call the whispered words to me of the lone Salvadoraii student in 
the class whose engagement in the project was quiet but constant. 

Soy autor. I am an author! You knou\ my family, they 
laughed when I told them I was writing a book. Wey said I 
was making it up. You know, I only went to the first and 
part of the second grade in El Salvador Now I can show 
them that it is true, my name is here, soy autor. I even want 
to send a copy to my relatives back home, they'll be sur- 
prised .... they'll see, fm an author, I still have a lot to learn 
but I re made it. [Translation mine] 

Conclusion 

This chapter offers a glimpse into the dynamics, tensions, and 
possibilities that surround biliteracy development and knowledge 
production for linguistic minority adolescents and young adults in 
U.S. public schools. In contrast to many adult education contexts, 
these students are surrounded by the conceptions, orientations, and 
relations of an academic setting that has little or no use for lived 
experience, linguistic and cultural difference, or for students who 
do not measure up to the age-specific standards of literate and intel- 
lectual performance. Within this context, knowledge is wielded as 
distinct from and outside the realm of the real world and the com- 
munity: instruction only ser\es to emphasize what students do not 
know. Literacy learning, if it occurs at all, is most often dependent 
upon individual will and/or a singular teacher s interest and dedica- 
tion rather than on a focused program and pedagogy for action. 

My discussion of the photonovel project and the students* con- 
struction of popular text affords one example of the learning and 
engagement that can occur when the traditional pedagogy and cur- 
riculum that place students with limited formal schooling at risk are 
challenged. It points to the need to build upon the experiences, 
concerns, and perspectives of students and to make these the base 
from which literacy learning and knowledge production can emerge. 
It also demonstrates the potential thai a more critical pedagogy can 
offer in terpis of repositioning marginalized students as knowers and 
as teacher.';, rethinking the content, context, and social character of 
classroom instruction, and encouraging critique, engagement, re- 
sponsibility, community, and a questioning of the status quo. 
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Finally, the chapter helps make evident the complex significance 
of language and literacy, and the conditions, relationships, and prac- 
tices thai surround their use and development. In so doing, it dem- 
onstrates that bilingualism and biliteraey are more than just taught 
and learned communicative forms: They are dynamic, complicated, 
political relations. As a result of the contexts, intentionalities, and 
competing tensions that surround one's place within both the im- 
mediate and the broader social order, these relations are in a con- 
stant state of shift, conflict, growth, and change. 



Notes 

' I recently witnessed this in action in a classroom of what were 
referred to as "advanced basic skill" (i,e., limited-litcnicy, at-risk) 
students. A (white) school administrator had voluntarily assumed a 
mentor role with the group of mostly males because of their high- 
risk status in the building. While this involvement initially consisted 
of focused discussion, group counseling, and an effort to establish 
alliances based on his own non-Hnglish upbringing, it shifted at one 
point to what he thought the students should know, based on H.D. 
liirsch's (1987) standards for "cultural literacy. * The students' lack 
of knowledge and disinterest in the majority of items on Hirsch's list 
were met by the administrator with alarm and dismay. He could not 
understand how students had reached high school without this knowl- 
edge; certainly success in the United States required, at least from 
his perspective, that this knowledge be taught and learned, in the 
school if not at home, and its inherent values internali/ed. 

" In accordance with this writer's practice in signing her own 
name, I have used initial lowercase letters. 

^ This development and writing were done in small working groups 
of two or three, thus encouraging students to talk about meaning 
and word use, and to alleviate the individual burden of syntactical 
and morphological form and composition. \ hc products of these 
groups were then shared with the entire class. While suggestions 
and recommendations were elicited, the flnal decision on content 
and form was left up to the original authors. 

* The purpose of this initial brainstorming was to encourage a 
dialogue about the conditions of Julian's (and their) life that could 
eventually lead to the development of a stor)'. Because students 
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were wan* about having to write, the first eouple of weeks were 
spent with them talking and me informally reeorcling their eonv 
ments so that we would remember. The visual format that I used to 
do this reeording on the blackboard wiis a problem-posing tree: at 
the base of the tree trunk were the two identified reasons for his 
leaving and below we identified the "roots" — the problems, con- 
cerns, issues, and situations that prompted his leaving. The branches 
of the tree became tiie problems, issues, and circumstances that 
were created because of the leaving. The tree strategy provided a 
visual, graphic, and contextual way to represent the class discus- 
sions that made sense even to those students who hi:d difficulty 
reading the actual words the tree included. In some instances, to 
make the tree even more comprehensible, 1 made a small drawing 
to represent the thought and to accompany the word or words that 
I wrote. 

"^This documentation was done first in Spanish since this was the 
dominant language of most in the class (including the teacher), A 
small group of bilingual students worked on the Hnglish version at 
the same time, drawing from the Spanish text but adding their own 
understandings and interpretations, 

'' The students' decision to edit the photonovel rcilected neither 
an unawareness about their own limited abilities nor of the role of 
importance of the standard, grammatically correct form. In the final 
composition of the new code of discipline, for instance, students 
requested that the teacher do the final editing. They knew that 
because it was to be given to administrators, it should be in the 
standard and apj">ropriate form. The pln)lonovel, in contrast, had a 
\cr) different audience and purpose. 
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Language in Education: Theory and Practice 
The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), which is sup- 
ported by the Office of liducational Research and UiiproN'enient of 
the U.S. Department of Education, is a nationwide system of infor- 
mation centers, each responsible for a given educational level or 
field of study. ERIC's basic objective is to make developments in 
educational research, instruction, and teacher training readily 
accessible to educators and members of related professions. 

llie ERIC Clearingliouse on Languages and Linguistics (ERIC/CLL), one 
of the specialized information centers in the lERIC system, is oper- 
ated by the Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) and is specitlcally 
responsible for the collection and dissemination of information on 
research in languages and linguistics and on the application of 
research to language teaching and learning. 

In 1989. CAL was awarded a contract to expand the activities of 
I-RIC/CLL through the establishment of an adjunct 1:RIC clearing- 
house, the National Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE). 
NCLli's specific focus is literacy education for language minority 
adults and out-of-school youth. 

ERIC/CLL and NCLE commission recognized authorities in lan- 
guages, linguistics, adult literacy education, and English as a second 
language (ESL) to write about current issues in these fields. Mono- 
graphs, intended for educators, researchers, and others interested in 
language education, are published under the series title, Lafiguage 
in luliucition: 7'beory and Practice (Uli). The Lll: series includes 
practical guides for teachers, state-of-the-art papers, research reviews, 
and collected reports. 

Eor further information on the ERIC system, ERICVCLL. or NCLE. 
contact either clearinghouse at the Center for Applied Linguistics. 
1 1 18 22nd Street. N\V. Washington. DC im^-", 

Vickie Ixnvelliuf!^, liRlC/Cll I'uhlications Coordinator 
Joy Kreeft I'eyton, SCIE I'uhlications Coordinator 
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llic following arc other titlCvS in the Language in luliaation vSerics 
publivShcd b\' the Center for Applied Linguistics and Delta Systems 
Co., Inc.: 

Making Meaning. Making Change: Participatory Curricnluni 
Deveiolmicnt for Aciuit liSL Literacy (ISBN 0-937354-79-1) 
by Elsa Roberts Auerbach 

Talking Shop: A Curriculnni Sourcebook for Participatory Adult 
HSL (ISBN 0-937354-78-3) 

by Andrea Nash, Ann Cason, iMadeline Rhiim, Loren iVlcCirail, and 
Rosario (lomez-Sanford 

Speaking of Language: Afi Internatiofud Guide to Language 
Service Organizations (ISBN 0-937354-80-5) 

edited by Paula Conru, Vickie Lewelling, and Whitney Stewart 

Cooperative Learning: A Response to LiPiguistic and Cultural 
Diversity (ISBN 0-937354-81-3) 
edited by Daniel D, Holt 

Approaches to Adult HSL Literacy Instruction (ISBN 0-937354-82-1) 
edited bj JoAnn Oandall and Joy Kreeft Peyton 

To order any of these titles, call Delta Systems, (x).. Inc. at 
(800) 323-8270 or (815) 363-3582 (9-5 VSV) or write them at 
1 iOO Miller Pkwy., Mdieniy, IL 60050. 
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throush adult 
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